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Art. I.—Characteristic der Antiken Historiographie. Von Her- 
MANN Unrici. 3 vols., 8vo. Berlin. 2nd edit. 1844. 


THE energies of youth usually manifest themselves either in proud 
dreams of active and heroic exploits, or in musings of romantic 
scenes, fanciful or sentimental longings. These two opposite di- 
rections of the mind, were in full play in the youthful nations of early 
Greece. The Spartan was rough and martial, brave and bold, and 
in his wanton pride of animal strength, he sacrificed everything to 
one single feeling, heroism, which absorbed all his other feelings, and 
rendered war his only occupation and worth of life, even in a politi- 
cal and diplomatic point of view. ‘That people so disposed, would 
not much respect and encourage the arts and sciences, which so far 
from giving impulse to war and conquest, on the contrary, only 
tends to effeminate man into the enjoyment of luxurious habits of 
rest and quiet,—is but natural, and requires no farther explanation*. 
Just the reverse of all that was discernible in the Athenian. Liberty, 
and enjoyment of life’s pleasures, was the end and efforts of his exist- 
ence. The Athenian, too, loved and knew how to die for his «ountry, 
but not because the /aw imposed it upon him as a paramount duty, 
but simply because he could not enjoy life without perfect liberty+; 





* We well know that there were also celebrated sculptors of Sparta, 
among them Gitiadas (Paus. L. iii. p- 250, 251), Doryclidas, Dontas, and 
others. But they all lived mostly in the earlier tim’e of the arts, which never 
attained their culminating point at Sparta. . 

+ Comp. the speech of Pericles, Thucyd. IT. 35—47. 
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but life itself was, with him, the arts ; they were the soul of even 
the state itself, which changed its form very frequently, according 
to the spirit of the age, in the same wav as the former did; while 
at Sparta, the form of the state stood as firm and immutable as_ the 
rigid daw that gave birth to it. The most common labour at Athens 
was refined into art, because they had discovered the secret of unit~ 
ing the useful with the beautiful. The Athenians, in the spirit ofa 
corporation of artists, coveted for political greatness, as a mere 
means to chjoy more freely and abundantly the refined pleasures of 
life. Sparta wanted more than freedom, it wanted to rule and com- 
mand over other nations in the true spirit of warriors, worshipping 
the principle heroism, while Athens squandered the treasure which 
flowed into her coffers from Delos, in public edifices and works of 
arts; it never dreamt of subjugating Sparta; it was, at best, the 
mere hobby of some few ambitious individuals,—as for the people 
at large, if they wished to rule, it was simply the better to enjoy, 
to be free and at liberty to gratify their cravings for amusements 
both physical and spiritual. Athens’ politics has never found great 
favour in the eyes of the masters of that art*, while her works, in the 
region of the fine arts, have to this day remained inimitable. Phi- 
losophy and history were the ouly sciences which flourished there in 
the palmy days of the Athenian state. 

Let us now consider what shape that serious science, history, 
could have assumed among a natign so disposed, and what demands 
the gay and spirited Athenians could have made at her hands, to 
inspire a desire for its cultivation. For, although among the 
heroes of Greek historiography, only Thucydides and Xenophon 
alone, belonged by birth to Athens, yet were Herodotus (of Hali- 
carnassus), Philistus (of Syracuse), Ephonus (of Cume), Theopom- 
pus (of Chios) and many more, natives of places which were more 
or less related to the Athenian spirit and taste. As for Polybius 
and the later Greek historians, they partly form the intermediate 
link between the Greek and the Roman and Byzantine spirit in 
history, and partly belong altogether already to the latter, or are so 
degenerated in themselves, that all we discover in them of the Greek 
spirit, is its weak sides and defective points alone. 

The Hellenic history takes its rise from a wonderful mist of fables 
and fictions, so gradually and slowly, that it is almost impossible to 
draw a distinct line between the one and the other, to ascertain 
the period when the one ceased and the other began, and more es- 
pecially as also the history of the neighbouring nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, could boast of no firmer or more solid footing 





* Machiavelli in his Discorsi and Principe, always draws his theories and 
examples from the Romans. 
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than the Greek, about the same period. 1t is not our intention to 
inquire here about the probable causes of this phenonomon, and we 
only observe that the very peculiar character of the Greek history, 
which is, undoubtedly, based on that of the people themselves, is 
likewise the reason why it has never been entirely freed of the 
shackles of mythology, and fiction, even at a far later date, when his- 
tory had already assumed acertain and factitious character of her 
own among other uations; and it was only with the fall of the regal 
power and the rise of the Republican constitution, that the life of the 
Grecian began to be historical, a phenomenon which we see subse- 
quently repeated in the Roman history. 

The first periods of the historical time, were in most of the 
Grecian states so poor in real adventures, that history was obliged 
to fill up her pages with the attempts that were then made in the 
changes and alterations to be wrought in the constitutions and laws 
of the respective states, until the outbreak of the Persian wars, 
when the events assumed « more interesting and politica] character. 
It was but natural, that, when historiography first began to dawn 
among the Hellens, before the Persian wars, the writers did not find 
the events of the monotonous periods varied and multifarious enough 
to render their perusal of any interest to the reader, and that they 
were consequently induced to draw their materials from the more 
interesting and eventful, though less historical periods of the heroic 
age, blending thus together the poetical with the real, the fictitious 
with the historical, without any marked line between them. But, 
when with the Persian war, Greece came in a more practical contact, 
not only with her own states, but also with foreign countries, by 
which her diplomatic and commercial intercourse at home and 
abroad received an extensive increase; it was but natural that, with 
the multiplication of the historical matter, the historical records 
should also assume a more careful character, rejecting from their 
columns all that was not strictly true, or, at least, deemed to be so ; 
in short, all subjects that appertain more to the region of fancy and 
fiction than to the real occurrences of material and practical life. 
With the Peloponesian war, Greek history, which, in the time of 
Pericles, had extended her speculations and political accounts to 
foreign countries and nations, began again to be reduced 1.ore to 
home affairs, to the transactions of her own states. But, as the arts, 
sciences, and religion had, in the meanwhile, undergone, in Greece: , 
a perfect developement in spirit and form, they could not fail to ex. 
ercise also a certain influence on the history of the country, now. 
limited to the affairs of her native territory, and to fill her page 
with the progress of the arts and sciences then flourishing in th 
Hellenic states. Shortly after, Alexander conquered, with Gree! 
assistance, and to a certain degree for Greece, the half of Asia, an - 
carried the fame of his arms to the remote and wonderful Indies 
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What a rich mine of real and practical matter, was thereby 
opened for Greek history! Greece, however, had by these events, 
lost her own independence as a nation, pursuing a line of politics of 
her own; she, henceforth, stood under the protectorate of Macedonia, 
which treated the Hellenic states more as conquered provinces than 
allied powers, a circumstance which greatly diminished the historical 
interest in the political movements of the times, but roused the 
curiosity of the historian, on the other hand, more to the lterary 
gain to be obtained by that adventurous expedition into unknown 
lands and strange people, which principally now occupied nearly 
all the branches of practical life, in a spirit peculiar to the Hellens 
alone. Even after the death, of Alexander, when the world around 
them changed masters, politics, and situations,—the Hellens cared 
but little about those mighty vicissitudes which changed the face 
of the known world; and they pursued, though not quite free from 
those influences, and with some modification according to the changed 
spirit of the age, their wsthetical occupations, even in politics and 
history, with unabated zeal and progress. ven the Roman yoke 
could only annihilate and bring the coup de grace to Hella’s politi- 
cal existence, which was for some time already approaching its end ; 
ind her history was thenccforth obliged to borrow its political 
matter from Roman history, but, as regarded tlie other branches and 
departments of human life and knowledge, history treated them in 
the old Hellenic spirit, without in the least allowing foreign power 
and politics to interfere in their peculiar and harmonious develope- 
ment of their indigenous elements. 

The first object of our inquiry, is, naturally, the origin of Greek 
history. So far as it is possible to look into remote antiquity with 
some degree of historical truth, it appears that but a few poets had, 
at some long intervals, appeared among tke Greeks before Homer, 
in the production and recital of some national songs, which were, 
however, soon forgotten and silenced by the powerful voice of 
Nomer’s muse*; at least, no sound of their voice has escaped the 
destroying tooth of time, so as to leave us some traces, at least, of 
their existence. After Homer and Hesiodus (and a few contem- 
poraries with the latter) sang the so-called Cyclic poets, touching 
the birth, combats, and deeds, of the godsand demi-gods (Theogony, 
Titanomachy,) they were on the one hand, as it were, the prophets 
of the Greek people, even religion assumed among them the garb of 
art, being probably produced, and most certainly developed by 
poetry; and on the other, a sort of compilers of the existing 
maniltold fables, fictions, traditions, and genealogies, bringing them 








* It is now generally admitted that Homer’s songs are the most ancient 
monument of national literature of Greece. The so-called Orphic songs were 
of a later date ; so also the Ilias of Dares, Dietys, &c. 
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into a chronological order, and in suitable selections for the amuse- 
ment and istruction of the Greek people at large. Their songs 
are, according to Creuzer, Heeren, Heyne, and others,—to be con- 
sidered as the origin of Greek history, an opinion that certainly 
receives great strength from the circumstance of the poetical coluur- 
ing which prevails throughout the whole of the Greck history, even 
ofa far later date; and we undoubtedly agree thus far in the main 
point of the view, that the Greek history wears somewhat the garb 
of poetry, even in its sketches of common facts and occurrences in 
real life. But we cannot, on the other hand, go the whole length 
of the view with Creuzer and others, that Greek history owes her 
origin to those cyclic poets, 7. e., to the prosaic translations made 
out of their poetical songs. Whatever affinity there may exist be- 
tween religion or philosophy with poetry, the very character of his- 
tory, reflecting facts and events such as they really occur, and nothing 
beyond, is in itself at variance, and in direct opposition with that of 
fanciful poetry. It may be true that poetical productions preceded 
in Greece the prosaic, and so it was, perhaps, with all nations in the 
early stages of their civilization. Still, it does not follow that prose 
is the offspring of poetry; it is, certainly, at leastas old as the 
latter, only that its productions are more subject to perish by the 
sickle of time than those of poetry. Young nations, like individuals, 
are naturally poetical; feelings and expressions of subjective 
emotions are in themselves poetry when uttered by the lips of 
youth, and lyrical were necessarily the first songs of humanity. 
But also the accounts of the past, of the heroic deeds and all that be- 
longed to the earliest ages of the human race, were naturally poetry. 
At a time, when writing was but little known, and the necessity was 
not yet felt of saving the passing events and deeds from oblivion, by 
dint of historical records, the recital of those events and exploits were 
listened to by lively youth with pride, desire, and hope of once being 
able to realize them themselves. ‘To raise such hopes in youth, and 
encourage them at the same time to similar enterprizes, it required 
the enchanting pencil of the poct, to intoxicate and captivate the 
listening ear with strains of melodious harmony, Having passed from 
mouth to mouth, from ave to age, and clime to clime, ‘the facts and 
events had naterally lost of their original purity and truth, and ap- 
peared at last in a shape and form so entirely different from, if not 
even at variance with the former, that History could imposs ibly ad- 
mit them in her sphere, and thus handed them over to the poet, to 
illumine the obscure points, to convert an untrue tradition into a 
poetical truth, and to lend to the disfigured substance, a showy garb. 
The first history thus necessarily became an pos, in the manne: way 
as the first philosophy ; and even religions were originally mere poetries. 
In the early ages of the creation, transcribing, describing, imitating 
or copying and repeating of mere dead letters and know ledge, were 
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things utterly unknown to man, and everything that was produced 
and uttered was the original and genuine creation of the mind, 
so beautifully called by the Greeks Poiesis. He to whom that 
heavenly spark of genius was denied, was silent and listened. Art 
was of divine origin, born in the fulness of the divine spirit, imparted 
to the few elect, while science was the mere offspring of necessity. 
Nations like individuals, live in their early youth more in hope, in 
future, than in the present, which occasionally passes over their head 
amidst the sanguine anticipations of the glorious times to come. It 
is only adolescence and mature youth, that feel the necessity of 
taking cognizance of the present in which they must live and act. 
A more developed, but at the same time more complicated state of 
social relations around them, compel them to study and become con- 
versant with them, such as they really are; in other words, to strip 
them of all poetical delusions and embellishments, and confine them 
to their proper sphere, Prose. All the objects of the present, all 
the passing events for the time being, the plain nature of which re- 
quires plain language and description, are in themselves hostile to 
the free operation of the imagination, and claim the absolute service 
of the reason and discriminating faculties alone, and instead of being 
formed by word and thought, they on the contrary shape and deter- 
mine the latter. But such a state of things is altogether at variance 
with the character of Art, the elements and native sphere of which, 
is freedom in the most unrestricted acceptation of the term. It is, 
in other words, the first appearance of science in its as yet unde- 
veloped condition. ‘To Art, the outward world is but a model, after 
which it works with all the liberty of an unrestrained fancy, while 
to scrence, itis the very object of operation and striving ; science 
wishes to comprehend objects by means of an idea, of a principle ; it 
tries, as it were, to transfer both the spiritual and material phe- 
nomena in nature, into the soul of man, by means of an abstract 
vehicle or notion. The thought is thus in science, bound to the na- 
ture of the things from which it cannot deviate, rendering conse- 
quently, also its form subject to be determined by the nature of the 
things on which it speculates. Science cannot serve two-masters at 
once, and must therefore be exempt from the laws of A‘sthetics, 
to which Poesie pays homage in form, contents, rhythm, rhime, 
&c. Science is therefore in its very nature closely allied with Prose, 
which is but the natural garb of the former, so that if the produc- 
tions of prose are younger than those of poetry, it follows likewise, 
that Science is younger than Art, a fact that perfectly accords with 
the soil from whence it originated, as well as with the march of the 
human mind, aid the process of its gradual and natural develope- 
ment. 

The prose of science, in its active and creative character, was thus, 
as it were, not the offspring, but only the younger sister of Poetry, 
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the first productions of prose having been no doubt, sketches of na- 
ture and history, of nature, as the world of man. With the attempts 
however, to arrive at a more accurate and more intimate knowledge 
of the things as they really are, arose also a desire and effort to de- 
scribe objects of nature, occurrences in travels, life and manners of 
foreign cities and countries, the curiosities met with in foreign lands 
and among other nations, and finally the history, vicissitudes, and 
political events also at home. These latter historical attempts, may 
have been preceded as a sort of stepping-stone, especially in Greece, 
by the Epos of the natural philosophers, and the compositions of the 
Gnomic and Cyclic poets. The march of development of Prose 
which ever since language existed, had no doubt existed at the side 
of poetry, though it has only ata later period entered on the stage 
of active operation in the fiield of knowledge in general, and the 
very circumstance that it originally ran parallel with poetry of nature, 
was certainly the cause that Prose had originally also assumed, after 
its development, a creative character, similar to that of her elder 
sister, Poetry. As soon, therefore, as the practical life of nations 
had become more stirring and complicated, rendering it both neces- 
sary and interesting, not only to arrive at a proper knowledge of the 
things in their true form, substance, and spirit, but also, to hold fast 
that same knowledge by means of writing ; as soon as the human mind 
had arrived at a clearer consciousness, and began to distinguish be- 
tween reality and fiction, between object and subject—Science with 
her genuine History could not fail to make their appearance. Both 
worked hand in hand, to establish reality on a firm footing, and en- 
trust it to memory. With the better development of practical, the 
poetry of nature gradually lost itself into a sort of poetical prose, a 
transformation which forms at the same time the nativity of prosaic 
works, of the sciences and history. 

Indeed, the accounts we have from the ancients on the first rise of 
the sciences among the Greeks, perfectly agree with this our view. 
Dionysius of Hallicarnassus (de Thue. his. jud. c. 5) says in plain 
words, that the most ancient historians, and more especially Heca- 
tzus of Milesia and Acusilaus of Argivia, had only one single object 
in view, to give a more extended circulation among the people at 
large, of the various writings and monuments which had been pre- 
served among the different nations and in the different towns, exactly 
so as they had been transmitted to the natives, without either adding 
to, or abstracting from them anything. They thus related again, with 
strict historical truth, all they had seen and heard of those traditional 
facts and events. Neither can there be any doubt that Hecatveus 
and Acusilaus belong to the first writers in prose. It is truc, thiat 
Pliny (H. N. V. c. 31) names Cadmus of Milesia, and (ibid yii. ¢. 
57) Pherocedes of Syros, as the founders and inventors of Prose; 
but those former two patriarchs of Science, if they were ‘not contem- 
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poraries with the latter, lived at best only within a few years from 
their time.* Vossius at least agrees with Josephus (Apion 1, p. 1034), 
that Cadmus and Acusilaus had flourished a few years before the 
Persian wars, while Hecatzus, he places in the reign of the first 
Darius, and adds (chap. 2) that Cadmus, Eumelus (of Corinth), Ar- 
chilochus (if he may at all be numbered among the historians), 
Theogenes (of Rhegium), Hecatzeus and Acusilaus, belong to the 
oldest historians who are to be placed in the period, the farthest re- 
moved from the Peleponesian war, and that we may add to their 
number also, the others mentioned by Dionysius. And though it 
appearst, that even the ancients were ignorant of the exact age when 
those men lived, yct seem they all to agree, at least, in point of their 
contemporaneous existence .with one anotherf. Pherecydes is 
usually considered as the oldest and first writer of prose ; his subject 
being, according tg T'heopompus, the gods and objects of nature ; 
probably, a sort of empiric philosophy, based on cbservations of na- 
ture. Pliny, however, considers Cadmus (of Milesia) as the oldest 
prosaic writer, while others, such as Strabo (1, p. 48), Josephus 
(Apion. 1, 1,) ‘look at him as the first historian, in the same way as 
Hecataeus is considered as such by Suidas, Vossius, and others. The 
latter, and many more of those mentioned by Dionysius, had com- 
posed, as shown by Creuzer§, travels which, for aught we know, 
might in some measure have resenib!ed those of Herodotus, while 
Dionysius of Miletius (about the 70th Olympiad), wrote first in his 
Persicis the history of his own time and country. Such was then the 
process of developement, which was pursued in gradually forming 
observations and descriptions of nature, to real history in the proper 
sense of the term. 

It is true, that the writings of those men may have contained 
among others also, a great deal that belongs to the region of fable, 
fiction, and iny thology ; a fact, even mentioned by Dionysius himself, 





* F.W. Sturz. Pherecyd. fragm. call. illus. p. 7, puts Pherecydes between 
the 45th and 58th Oiymp. If we thus assume with Diog. Laert. 1, 16, the 
58th Olymp. to have been the time when Pherecydes flourished, he would 
have been older than Hecatzeus by 25 years. Vossius (1, c¢. 2) seems 
rightly to suppose that they all belonged to one and the same period from 
250 to about 400 B.C. The oldest amongst them may indeed have been 
Cadmus, Hecatzeus and Acusilaus. Comp. Creuzer, Hist. Gr. Ant. fragm. p. 
17, sq. 

+ Dion. Hal."ibid 23. 

t The passages in Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. p. 629, and Suidas (Voss. de 
His. Gr. p. 194, 196.) which place the oldest logographers and Prosaics far 
heyond the 60th Olympiade, hardly deserve any notice whatever, (Comp. 
Dahlmann Forschungen auf. d. Gebiete d. Geschichte par. II. sec. 1, p. 109, 
112, sq. 

§ His. Gr. Ant. fragm. p. 3899. 
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and which is even seen in Herodotus, who had as yet no clear notion 
of the critical distinctions between fiction and history. Still, it does 
not follow (as Creuzer would have it, according to a passage in 
Clemens of Alexandria) that they did nothing more but convert 
into prose the verses of Hesiodus and the Cyclic poets. Clemens, 
it is true, maintains that fact (Strom. vi. p. 629) of Acusilaus and 
Eumelus, whom he notwithstanding, calls historiographers ; but these 
are after all but two out of the whole number, and it were rather 
dangerous to extend the rule to all of them, since even Hecatzeus of 
Miletius, ridicules in his preface the fables of the Cyclic poets, and 
shows himself altogether independent of their influence (v. Demetr. 
de Elocut. 12, p. 8.) Moreover, Dionysius reckons among the num- 
ber the same Acusilaus, who, he says, had collected and compiled all 
the national monuments and writings, just so as they found them 
among the natives ; and we are always inclined to attach more credit 
to him, than to the later Alexandrine critic. Also Josephus* observes 
of that same Acusilaus, that he had corrected and made emendations 
in many parts of Hesiodus; that he had, in other words, made use 
of Hesiodus, but with the circumspection of a critical historian who 
tries to separate the false from the true, and fiction from history. 
In the same spirit wrote also Hecatzeus, as we have shown above 
from the passage of Demetrius; and we have thus two most authen- 
tic witnesses on the two earliest historians of antiquity, who con- 
tradict the opinion of Clemens, and the general assumption, that the 
first beginning of Greek history was nothing more than a sort of 
prosaic poetry, or collection in prose of the fables and fictions of 
mythology, without the least regard for historical truth and reality. 
Neither can we conceive to what end and purpose they should have 
taken the trouble of transcribing into prose the verses of Hesiodus, 
if they did not mean to improve and correct their contents from their 
idle stories. ‘To write merely for the sake of writing, savours more 
of the scribbling mania of the nineteenth century, in the same wa 

as the assertion of Clemens does, when he maintains that Acusilaus 
and Eumelus had committed plagiarisms from Hesiodus, and adorned 
themselves with his plumes, a crime, we should think, quite unknown 
in those early ages of civilization. It is possible that the two last 
named historiographers had heard, in the towns and countries which 
they had visited, just the same fables and traditions which had been 
sung by Hesiodus; nor is it unlikely that in an age when criticism was 
hardly yet in its infancy, that the poets should in some measure have 
been quoted as sources for historical narrations of facts, by prosaic 
writers of a subsequent period ; but it certainly does not follow that 
their intention was to dissolve the verses into prose, and to make a 
double work in a different language of only one and the same stories, 
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* Contr. Apion. 1, p. 1034. 
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Neither do we want to be informed by Strabo (1, p. 48) that the 
prose of Hecatzeus was much related to the spirit of poetry. In 
the early stages of civilization, all the branches of life are related to 
each other, in a sort of family union ; poetry and prose, religion and 
philosophy, natural and political histories, all bear a patriarchal unity 
among themselves. But this affinity lay more in the as yet simple 
and undeveloped spirit of the people and the age, than in the objects 
themselves. It is true that the Greek history had in its first rise 
contained many poetical points, but so it had even in the subsequent 
periods ; and it never indeed put wholly aside the poetical garb which 
it had adopted from the very outset; a proof that the poetical garb be- 
longed more to the national spirit at large than to that of history in 
particular, and that there is consequently no evidence whatever of 
prose being the offspring of poetry. 

It thus appears that the early parts of the Greek poets were a 
mixture of poetical and religious fables, of descriptions of natural 
phenomena; and of which man with his vicissitudes formed but an 
integral part. There was one peculiar circumstance in Greece which 
prevented for a long while history from occupying there its true and 
proper sphere of genuine reality in facts and events regarding the 
past and the present. Among many of the other nations of antiquity, 
such as the Egyptians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Romans, there 
was an early custom, (in connection probably with the religious 
cultus), for the priests to register and inscribe in the so-called Annals 
all the state ordinances, political and civil regulations, as well as the 
national events, at least so'far as they stood more or less in connection 
with the religious rites and worship of the country. With this 
usage, not only the skeleton to true history was formed, but also 
public authenticity was lent to the very outset of historical records. 
But to the poetical character of the Greeks, such an institution, 
dealing in dry and mere facts, was, and more especially in the first 
periods of their political independence, as unnatural as repulsive ; 
so that when subsequently a few historians actually wished to sketch 
the true history of the early settlers of Greece, they were lacking 
the authentic and public sources from which to draw their materials ; 
and no wonder that in those early stages of civilization, criticism 
alone could not guide the first historian through the immense tract of 
fabulous regions, without their being reflected and mixed up even in 
his truly historical pages. 

This peculiar direction, which we never lose sight of, even in the 
latest historians of Greece, we may fairly call the poetico-mythical 
element of Greek history, to which was already early associated the 
political element so greatly developed in the subsequent ages, in the 
palmy days of Greek independence. At a subsequent period, a 
third element, the rhetorical, developed itself out of the former, in 
Greek historiography, when the writers displayed their views and 
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opinions in a sort of pragmatical reasoning, warning and instructive 
observations, in all the departments of practical life, and more es- 
pecially in morals and politics. 

In pursuing these elements attentively throughout the whole se- 
ries of the Greek historians, we find them most conspicuously, though 
in altered forms in all of them, so long as Greek genius was per- 
mitted to follow its own free course. Thucydides ni 1c. 21) main- 
tains of the oldest historians we have mentioned above, and who were 
called by the ancients themselves logographers, or mythographers,— 
that they had paid more homage to the amusement of the hearer or 
reader than to the statement of the real truth of things. That 
friend of strict truth no doubt alludes hereby to those fables and 
mythological traditions which had been, according to Dionysius (de 
Thuc. his. jud. 5,) mixed up with real historical facts, without 
critical discrimination in the selection of the facts, a reproach 
from which he does not exempt even Herodotus. We must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that those early historians never intended to pass 
as true and historical what they did not themselves believe to be so. 
They stood as it were upon the boundary line between poetry and 
prose, between poetical delusion and prosaic reality, between poeti- 
cal belief and prosaic disbelief. 

This chiaro-oscuro of truth and fiction must, no doubt, bave been 
reflected in their historical writings, but they were, nevertheless, 
truly historical because they related nothing that the spirit of the age 
did not consider assuch. Dionysius justly observes (ibid c. 7) ‘that 
those early historians found it necessary to interlard their local des- 
criptions with mythical episodes.” But when he premises with thie 
remarks that: ‘‘the sayings and traditions which had been preserved 
in town and country, were carefully transmitted from fathers to sons, 
and from the latter again to their descendants, and that it was 
furthermore required from those who wished to publish them, 


that they should write them down just so as they had descended 


from ancient times,” he seems to imply, that the ancient logugta- 
phers were in some measure cempelled by those who acquainted 
them with those local and national traditions, not to separate the his- 
torical from the fictitious, or the real from the mythical, but to 
notice them down in that mixed state as they received them. In 
this just remark he, on the one hand, exonerates the logographers 
from the blame of wilful falsification of truth, and gives, on the 
other, the true aim and end of the ancient logography. It was not 
then intended to dissolve into prose the verses of the poets, and’to 
increase, thereby, uselessly, the number of works, but to preserve 


the past and passing events, and to save from oblivion the sayings: 


and traditions of ancient times. Itis thus evident that their object 
was not. to treat the public with critical essays or lectures:on history, 
in opposition to fiction and mythology, but simply to separate the 
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real traditions which had descended from father to son, through gen- 
erations, from the embellished inventions of the poets. It was not 
their purpose to transcribe the stories and narrations of the poets, 
but to publish in an unaltered shape, the national traditions of the 
various towns and countries, without regard to the fact, that some of 
them had already been told by the licentious poets. This our 
view, satisfactorily also explains why Cadmus and Hecateus who, 
notoriously had themselves reported so many fables and fictions as 
to incur the suspicion of plagiarisms, shvuld, nevertheless, profess, 
the former, to revise Hesiodes, and the latter to ridicule the sayings 
of the Greeks. 

To judge from the general testimonies and existing fragments, tlie 
ancient logography had that in common with the Homeric epos, that 
it likewise purported to delineate the whole life and world of the 
Hellens, in all their manifold ramifications. The logographical works 
embraced, not only mythological fables, fictions, traditions, and his- 
torical narrations, but also travels and descriptions of nature, as 
well as curiosities froin all departments of life, cnstoms, manners, 
&c., a striking specimen of which we still possess in the works of 
Herodotus. The main question was to distinguish the real facts 
transmitted by traditionsas such, from that of poetical creation or 
invention ; to effect that end, the logographers endeavoured to dis- 
cover the characteristic works which they deemed most apt to lead 
to the desired end. It was natural that rising history should first 
begin its critical career with attempts in the field of the traditions, 
to sift the true ones from those invented by the poets, before it pur- 
sued the more difficult task of distinguishing historical from tradi- 
tional facts. Logography was thus an important stepping-stone to 
real history at large, among the Hellens, such as it afterwards de- 
veloped itself out of these elements. As yet, the poetical element 
was still prepondering in tenor and conception, though the histori- 
cal element, with a tendency to the political, was already prevailing 
in the descriptions of the passing events, as well as of the genuine 
traditions, in opposition to the poetical inventions, or our modern 
romance. 

Between the first attempts of the ancient logographers and the 
excellent work of Herodotus, an immense chasm must appear to those 
who see in the former, only prosaic transcribers or translators of the 
verses of the early poets. This vast and sudden bound of the Greek 
genius, may certainly in some measure be explained by the entirely 
new life which began to flourish throughout Greece, with and after 
the Persian wars, and to which Greece greatly owed her culture, 
developement, and maturity, and not less the works of Herodotus 
himself. By the second common, great, and successful enterprise 
of all the Greeks in the historical time, that poetical expedition of 
Troy received a characteristic counterpart in the field of true history, 
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which challenged observation, contemplation, and comparison, and 
the national spirit was thus strained to new strength and excitement. 
The separate and individual states of Greece, measured their respec- 
tive forces, political positions and boundaries, by the standard of the 
share they bore in the glorious victory over the common enemy, and 
they began to become more sensible of the importance of their politi- 
cal connection with the whole on the one hand, and of their own 
independence as a political body, apart from the union, on the other. 
The dormant powers and energies were, in short, roused and excited 
by the happy success, and the vast results arising from the aggressive 
war upon Persia. Greece learnt then for the first time, the surround- 
ing world, both politically and geographically ; it saw for the first 
time, foreign tactics, both military and diplomatic; it became ac- 
quainted with foreign politics, maxims, and style of proceeding: Greece 
had, in short, been awakened to self-consciousness, and thrown into 
continual contact with states affairs, both at home and abroad. All 
these circumstances, no one can deny, conspired to rouse and develop 
among the Greeks the historical sense, and we may fairly say, that 
by the Persian wars, the proper line of demarcation was drawn be- 
tween the poetico-mythological and the historico-polilical world of 
the Greeks, and that these wars served as the proper basis for the 
latter. 

For that reason, Herodotus, commonly called the father of history, 
occupies the middle ground between the logographers and the strict 
historians, at the head of which shines Thucydides. Herodotus 
forms the point of transition, from vouth to manly maturity of the 
Greeks. Dionysius on that account, dves not quite separate (ibid 
c. 5) him from the old logographers, and he only observes: ‘ that 
Herodotus has raised History,to more elegance and greatness by 
giving it a more extensive sphere of operation, and an increase of 
matter in his narrations.” 

Indeed, the plan and spirit of his work are certainly not so very 
different from those of the logographers. The first five books, at 
least, resemble more a work of travels (to which are added by way 
of incident the most interesting mythological and historical accounts 
of the different nations and countries he had visited) than of real 
history. He appears to have inquired with a sort of almost childish 
curiosity into everything that he deemed worthy of notice. Neither 
must we wonder to see him treat rather superficially, the spirit, 
character, and relations of the nations and even individuals whom he 
brings under review. He is an artist of nature; and he sketches and 
describes things just as they strike his unexperienced but lively fancy, 
without allowing his critical reason to subdue its buoyancy by cold 
arguments, while the open and frank manner in which he relates his 
stories and adventures, vouchsafes for his own belief in them; and 
we can therefore not agree with Thucydides, who reproaches him 
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(L. c. 21) with an intentional fraud, with having received in his work, 
many fabulous anecdotes to amuse his wonder-loving countrymen, 
though he was himself perfectly aware of their utter absurdity. 
Herodotus wrote in the spirit of his age and nation. However in- 
clined he might have been to be a little more critical, he frequently 
forgot himself, and gave himself up with all the ardour and enthu- 
siasm so peculiar to his country, to the pleasing fairy tales of olden 
times. The mythologico-poetical element does therefere not lie at 
the basis of his style, it being for the most part simple and without 
any poetical elevation ; neither does it lie at the basis of his separate 
stories and anecdotes whieh he interwove in his books, but in the 
whole spirit which pervades almost every word of his ; not in his in- 
dividual poetical siden, but in the poetical spirit of the age to which 
he belonged. 

Not less does the political element in his history bear the stamp of 
the Hellenic politics of his time. It is universally admitted that the 
ancients had taken the idea of the state as the centre of moral and 
intellectual life generally,—that all the departments of life stood 
more or less in connection with the spirit and life of the state in par- 
ticular. But this assertion is more true of the Romans than of the 
Greeks; and we have only to compare the speech of Pericles 
(Thucyd. II. 35—47) with the sketch of the Athenian character given 
by Pliny (H. N. I. 30, 5) to be convinced that the central point of 
Greek life, was not the idea of the state, but that of perfect liberty, 
so peculiar to lively youth at large. This idea of liberty was in a 
political point of view, the original altar of patriotism, but it soon 
degenerated into arbitrary power and love for government; while in 
a mental point of view, it was indisollubly amalgamated with the 
idea of art, and generated in a moral point of view that overfond- 
ness for sensual life, so well becoming the Hellenic youth. In Spar- 
ta that same idea of liberty took a more serious direction towards 
heroism and state life, proverbially Spartan. 

It is true that the Athenians, as well as the Greeks of the other 
states, were perfectly aware, that, without the state, the other branches 
of life cannot obtain due developement (Comp. Plato, de Republ. 
VI. p. 496, sq.), but they considered it after all, only as the means 
for a certain end, so that whenever its interests clashed with those of 
the latter, it was generally sacrificed to the latter, without consider- 
ing that the loss of the one endangers likewise the existence of the 
other, and more especially at the time when freedom has already de- 
generated on the one hand, into political despotism, and on the other 
into licentious sensuality. 

Herodotus declares at the very outset of his work, the aim and 
object of it, namely: that the deeds of men, and more especially 
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the great exploits of the Greeks and barbarians in their wars with one 
another, should not perish in the stream of time nameless and glory- 
less, (lib. 1,init.) ‘This was, as we have already observed above, the 
natural object of the first historians, when roused to the conscious- 
ness, that the perception of historical facts in their real and verit- 
able form, is a necessary condition of intellectual life. ‘The means 
Herodotus took to effect that purpose, are very simple; he visited 
nations and countries and noticed down all the remarkable things he 
was told of, with a certain degree of certainty. (IJ. c. 123.) His 
attention is directed nearly to all branches of human life, to the 
state, politics, manners, customs, religion, curiosities of nature and 
the arts. ‘The politics of acountry he usually learns in a natural 
way by the reports and aecounts of the natives themselves, which fill 
the last four books of his-works, in the form of a purely political 
history. In several places (III. 80, sq.; v. 78, 66, 92,) we already 
see the avowed design of giving a sort of political lectures, by in- 
serted speeches on government and constitution*. These formed 
already the germs of the rhetorical element, so greatly developed in 
the subsequent period. Already Herodotus takes the liberty of 
interweaving in his narrations, real or imaginary speeches of histori- 
cal persons. ‘These speeches are, however, with him, very short and 
without any pretension to rhetorical brilliancy. ‘They bear, as every- 
thing else in him, the garb of charming simplicity, of political 
wisdom, neither far-fetched nor thoroughly calculated, but in the 
true spirit of the Greek line of policy during the Persian wars. 
The Athenians, when they undertook to support the Ionians 
against the Persian oppression, certainly calculated not the little 
chance of success they had against the powerful foe, nor the fatal 
consequence, likely to result for themselves, from that untimely in- 
terference; they, in short, acted very unwisely and impolitic, in a 
worldly sense, by allowing themselves to be carried away by the im- 
peltuous impulse of the moment, and an overwhelming feeling of 
wrong, and compassion for the sufferers. Just so is the proceeding 
of Herodotus. He, also, never inquires into the internal condition 
of foreign states with the sharp eye of political wisdom, but his open 
soul receives all things that bear the stamp of good, sublime, and 
beautiful; he approves of them, though clashing with political in- 
terests, and represents them in that same pleasing light, without 
caring about the political foibles. This characteristic trait of Greek 
policy, or rather impolicy, is still visible, even in the much later 
Greek historians, 





* That these speeches I. 80 sq. had never taken place among the Per- 
sians, but is altogether a story invented by Herodotus, is an admitted fact. 
Vide Heeren, Ideen &c., I, p. 431. 
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When Herodotus read his History to the assembled Greeks (Suidas 
v. Thucyd.) he is said to have cast his look upon a youth who seemed 
to be affected even to tears. ‘This was Thucydides, son of Oloros of 
Athens; they were the tears of a great mind, shed at the recital of 
the great deeds of the ancestors, when the soul is moved in turn by 
feelings of admiration, and a longing desire to have witnessed those 
grand exploits in person. There was in Thucydides noble-mindedness, 
united with all the capacities requisite for the general and the states- 
mah, as also patriotic zeal and enthusiasm, but adverse circumstances, 
it seems, made him only an historian, to which he was called by his 
talerts, as a statesman and orator. Thucydides appears in quite a 
different light and charecter from Herodotus, and the former may 
again be considered as the representative of the political character of 
the Greeks, after it had undergone a sudden change and develope- 
ment by the vanquishment of the Persians, in the fifty years before 
the outbreak of the Peloponesian war. He is evidently imbued with 
a spirit both serious and critical, and he was the first among the 
Greeks to apply criticism to politics and history. The political 
and statesman-eloquence seem to be his forte, yet does he not lack 
poetical harmony, and this combination of talent was probably the 
cause, that he was considered by many later writers as the pattern 
and king of historians, Even the ancients* acknowledged the 
poetical elevation of his style, and have for that reason probably 
deemed his style unfit} for the forum,—not as is generally sup- 
posed, on account of the briefness and obscurity alone, but partly 
and chiefly also for the poetical colour that pervades his history. It 
sometimes even appeared to us, as if that so famous brevity and ob- 
scurity of the style of Thucydides, were by no means artificial and 
selected with him, but the natural consequence of his deep poetical 
feeling ; it appeared to us, as if he was trving to keep his language 
within the bounds of prosaic meagreness and precision, while his 
poetical spirit revolted against such an attempt. 

That energetic brevity, roundness, and fulness so peculiar to the 
poetical element of Thucydides, are at the same time in opposition 
to the previously prevailing Epos, with its easy, unlimited, and free 
choice of expression. Dionysius (Hal. ii. 11) justly observes on the 
other hand, that Thucydides is particularly great in the pathetic. 
The ancients speak in high terms of his sublime style of representa- 
tion as a masterpiece; a tragic earnestness, nay, a tragic frown, at 
human weakness and worldly misery pervades his graphic views of 
life and the world. Everything in him reminds us, that he existed 





od Dion. Hal. Epis. ad Cn. Pomp. 3; Marcell. Vita Thuc., and more 
especially Dion. Hal. de Thuc. jud. 22, 27, 29, 46 where he rather disap- 
proves of the poetical style in Thucyd. 


+ Dion. Hal. 1-8; Cic. Brut. 83; ibid Orat. 9; Quinct. Inst. Or. X. 1 
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in the golden age of Greek tragedy, in opposition to the simple 
childish, and natural poetry of the previous epoch, and we might thus 
fairly characterize the prevailing element in Thucydides as_ the 
tragico-dramatic. 'This glowing poetical disposition of his mind 
hindered him not, nevertheless, from a patient, cold, and critical in- 
quiry and investigation into the state of things. His knowledge and 
his thoughts are prosaic and real, and his criticism keen and inge- 
nious, and he only gives way to the poetical fire of his mind when 
dressing his profound reflections into words. Of this we read a 
striking example, in the eighth book of his Histories in particular, 
which so greatly differs from the first seven in form and delivery, 
that it is generally considered spurious ; by some, as the production 
of his daughter, and by others, as that of Xenophon or Theopompus. 
The style is certainly more dry and prosaic, and (perhaps on that 
account also) more plain and clear; but it was in all probabilty, the mere 
rough sketch which was left in that unfinished state by his death. 
In Herodotus, the poetical element of his history, proceeded more 
from the spirit of the age and his nation, while in Thucydides, it 
was the genuine creation of his own individual poetical talent, 
Again, in Herodotus the colouring of the whole is more poetical, 
or rather, keeping the medium between politics and poetry, while 
in Thueydides, the poetical element is more in the back-ground; the 
tone of his works, and even of his histories are politico-rhetorical, 
It was Thucydides who so developed that element of Greek His- 
toriography, that he may justly be considered as its very inventor, 
His leading notion was evidently, to instil into the mind of the 
reader, the fundamental principles of diplomacy more in an indirect 
way, by the insinuating art of his delivery, than by direct precepts of 
politics; and this his aim and object he pursues with masterly skill 
and consequence. He does not want to give rules, and teach politics 
in examples, or the developement of detached principles; but he 
tries to sketch the whole states-life of Greece, by distinct groups, 
by the characteristic distinctions of the single states among them- 
selves, and their connexion to the whole. Greece, he meant, was 
to learn first to know herself, in order to know what she lacks, and 
at what she is to strive. And to effect that end, he justly chose the 
history of the Peloponesian war, where all the virtues and foibles 
of the Greek spirit show themselves in fullest display, where all the 
mental and physical powers of the country are in iull play and ac- 
tivity, according to the individual qualifications of every state respec- 
tively. Dionysius of Hallicarnassus, is thus wrong in disapproving 
(Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. 8) of the selected subject of his History. On 
the contrary, the selection of the very subject, and the manner he 
treated it, warrant us the grand designs he had in view, which are 
BB 
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moreover evident in many single passages of his work*. The introduc- 
tion forms the sketch of oldGreece and that of the Peloponesian war; 
the principal picture is not filled up, as in some modern histories, 
with the names of the individual leaders of the events}, but with the 
individual states, personifying in themselves the heroes of the day; 
they are, as it were, the acting personages of the great historical 
drama, and on their character rests the developement of the catas- 
trophe. To bring that spectacle into full play, Thucydides made use 
of the licence of the old historians, to invent and insert speeches 
made for the occasion, speeches, which only with him may truly be 
called so in the widest acceptation of the term. ‘This licence or privi- 
lege owes its origin, as is evident to every one, to the peculiar spirit 
of the Greeks, and more especially to the Hellenic principles of 
politics and diplomacy. Only among a nation and in a country 
where the statesman was inseparable from the orator, where history 
attempted to appropriate the whole region of politics—only there, 
could it occur to the historian to interweave into his narrations long 
and often purely invented speeches, without offending the ear, or 
tiring the patience of the reader. But at the time of Thucydides, 
the political life of Greece was at its culminating point, the founda- 
tion of which wasthe Persian wars. During the succeeding periods, 
when Greece came into close and manifold intercourse with Persia, 
as well as with the individual states of its own territory, politics had 
been developed and moulded in Greece to a real subject of art, to a 
general national art, in which every member of the state was to par- 
ticipate. As such, it stood in need of a fixed form, which under the 
then existing republican relations and circumstances of Greece, could 
only answer to the exigencies of politics, when assuming that of 
eloquence. 

Thucydides, in transplanting, by the mighty power of his genius, 
the historio-graphy, altogether upon the field of politics, adopted 
with it, also, its form, eloguence, and made at the same time use of it 
to serve his own purpose. Thus, we find the best and longest 
speeches in Thucydides, are put into the mouth, notof individuals, but 
whole nations, whom he introduces in a colloquial character, to ex- 
hibit the inward disposition of their mind. Hence, the special at- 





—_ 


* Such as—I, 22; also II. 35, where he puts, certainly not without 
design, into the mouth of Pericles, the praise of the Athenian state. In 
close connection with it, are likewise the speeches made on the diets of 
Sparta, (I. 68, 80, 120,) in which, parallels are drawn between the characters 
of the Lacedemonians and Athenians, as also the interview with the Melisians 


V. 85.) 


+ Not even the characteristic of Pericles is found in him, for II. 63, is not 
_ to be reckoned as such. Comp. Poppo I. 57. 
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tention he pays to the political relations of the states among them- 
selves ; hence, his style, full and rich in thoughts, his reiterated 
sentences pointing to the nature of man, and more especially of the 
Greek citizen*. Everything, in short, leads in him to his desired 
effect. No wonder that his eloquence was not, as Cicero complains, 
fit for the forum, since it was the natural means to his end, and of 
which he made use, not merely in that sense which the Greeks 
evinced for plastic beauty, not merely to develop the grounds and 
causes of the historical phenomena, or the mind and character of 
some individual personages}, nor to show and teach merely the art 
of eloquence, or to enhance thereby the splendour of the sketch, 
but simply and solely to embody in it that sublime idea of an ele- 
vated, exalted, and comprehensive politicst. We must, however, 
not forget that Thucydides owes much to the spirit of his age. His 
was the time when Greece began to be roused toa sense of self- 
consciousness and self-knowledge. The Persian wars had shown 
what a mighty genius the Greek sky had called forth into the field 
of action, which ripened into all the various departments of human 
life during the succeeding 50 years of comparative rest and tranquil- 
lity, so that at the outbreak of the Peloponesian war, Greece ex- 
hibited to the world both her matured virtues and foibles. After 
the fall of Athens, the time of reflection and self-contemplation 
seemed to have arrived; but even Sparta’s sober heroism soon lost 
its balancing power, and degenerated into that arrogant and wanton 
desire of dominion which was, in Athens, the mere effect of extrava- 
gant sensuality, and an immoderate desire for life’s pleasures. 
Thucydides wanted to lay hold of the abstract principle and cause of 
the Peloponesian war, and unfold it ina clear light to his reader, 
and he was thus led by circumstances, the spirit of his age and nation, 
as well as by his own genius, to inquire into the nature of man and 
state generally, which inquiry disclosed to his eyes, the abstract 
principles of consummate politics, and states’ wisdom upon a broad 
scale, and in a most critical point of view. His historical criticism 
did not proceed, as Heeren thinks§, from his resolution of writing 
the history ofhis time. Why not write such a history uncritically ? 
But it was, on the contrary, the history of his time, that developed 
in him the pure idea of criticism; the bare chaotic notion of which 
had, however, already occurred to his predecessors||. 


* Comp. I. 41, 78, 84; II. 8; IV. 108; VII. 66, 69, &c. Also the 
speeches teem with similar observations. 

+ Vide Heilmann: Kritische Gedanken iiber d. Characteru. die Schreie- 
art.’d. Thueyd. p. 24. 

t Comp. Kriiger I. 1, p. xviii, Poppo I. 1, p. 47-89. 

§ Ideen &c. III. p. 389. 

||Already Dionysius of Miletium, wrote the history of his time ; not less so, 
Herodotus in part of his work, Thucydides was thus not first to have con- 
ceived that notion, so as to be called its inventor, as some would have it. 
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These two points, the spirit of criticism and of pure states’ his- 
tory, are the two grand merits of his work by which Greek historio- 
graphy has made a step towards a higher developement. His 
endeavours to give serious warnings to Greece, and lead her back to 
the proper way, belong to the whims of his time alone. Words 
have, as yet, wrought no improvement in the minds of declining 
nations, It is, therefore, neither the task of history to serve the 
state, nor the office of the historian to teach and amend the citizen. 
This tendency, which is in Thucydides still more perceptible 
(though enveloped in a sublime idea) than in Herodotus, and has 
heen laid hold of by the later historians in a still higher degree, is, 
therefore, false and altogether incompatible with the spirit and ob- 
ject of history at large. 

Xenophon*, on the other hand, resembles more Herodotus, only 
that with him the poetical element is rather suppressed, whenever 
itis incompatible with the subject he treats of. On account of the 
quiet, smooth, and harmonious flow of his language, Cicerot calls 
him more sweet than honey, and thinks that the Muses had spoken by 
his mouth, but is, at the same time, of opinion that he is of no use 
to the orator. Indeed there is but little oratory in the form of 
his representation, which resembles more the masterpiecc sof Polyclet, 
Myron, and Praxiteles, so celebrated for their charming and 
plastic grace. ‘That grace appears in him artistico-poetical, com- 
municating itself so wonderfully to the whole history, to the single 
events and relations, as generally to all the historical phenomena in 
their external form, that they appear themselves all and separately 
artistico-poetical. But it belongs, also, more to the national spirit 
of the Athenian people, than to “Xenophon’ s own individuality ; the 
same grace showing itself, also, though modified, in Plato, and the 
orators of his time. This poetical element is mostly seen 1n his 
Cyropedia; the history is idealised, truth not mutilated, though 
richly coloured with poetical hues$. Xenophon himself, however, 
seems to have looked at that work as a purely historical one, as is 

evident from many passages§, a proof that he looked at history 
generally, from a poetical point of view. The Greek writers pursued 





—_— 


* V. Diogen. Laer. vita Xenophontis; Kruger de Xenophontis vita 
questt. criticaee Hal. Sax. 1822. 

+ Cic. Orat. 9; de Orat. II. 12; Quinct. inst. or. X. 1. § 33; Dion 
Hal. I. 1. 

+ Comp. Cic. Epist. ad Quint. Fr. I. 1; Anson. in Grat. act. p. 728. 
For a long time the opinions were divided onthe question whether the Cyro- 
pedia is to be numbered among the historical works. At present it is 
negatived by nearly all literati. 

§ Cyrop. I. 1; Conf. VIIT. c. 5. § 28. 
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wencrally, the history subjective ends, partly of artistical (poetical, 
and rhetorical), and partly political, or ethical tenor. 

To arrange the historical matter so as to fit it for those ends, it 
was necessary to represent truth in @ somewhat different light from 
that of strictly real, a proceeding which they did not at all consider 
unhistorical or fraudulent. Xenophon wanted to represent in the 
life of Cyrus, according to his aristocratico-monarchical notions, the 
ideal of a ruler. Hemade history subservient to that notion, by 
which the historical facts naturally received a poetical colouring, to 
suit the abstract leading points of his ideal; and which proceeding 
Xenophon deemed quite in order, The same views we also find in 
his other writings. With him as with Thucydides, a subjective end 
lies hidden in the politico-rhetorical element of his history, and this 
was to instruct and form the general statesman by models and ex- 
amples, to raise his mind to the great men of the past, and to lead 
him into the most manifold and intricate situations and relations, in 
order to show him the power in man, which controls the relations 
and events of life. This was no doubt his object when he under- 
took to describe the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks from the 
midst of the Persian empire. ‘The same notion guided also his 
pen in his Cyropedia, where he plainly declares it. Neither does 
he dismiss it in his history of Greece, the continuation of a work of 
Thucydides; though it has been justly observed, that it was probably 
a mere commentary, rough sketch, or notes to a real history which 
was tofollow. Here also we see him guided by the image of Age- 
silaus, whom he adores as a pattern of both a general and a king, in 
a profusion of words far beyond the meagreness and poverty of the 
subject itself (Hist.Gr. V. 1,3; VII. 5, &c.) ‘The rhetorical ele- 
ment goes everywhere hand in hand and with equal steps with the 
political. The speeches are neither so long nor so frequent as in 
Thucydides, and are still less of a brilliant character; they appear 
in all parts, only inserted for the purpose to develop the character 
and spirit of some individual commanders, or to show how eloquence 
may become useful to the general. 

This tendency of Xenophon entirely corresponded with the spirit 
and position of the Hellenic states of his time. ‘The few exalted 
minds looked with pain and grief at the sunken and debased character 
and life of the people, and rested some hope of salvation still on the 
few great men whom they wanted to encourage, form, and instruct, 
that they might prove the prop of the nation at large. This was 
also the notion of Socrates, when he maintained that it was more 
creat and difficult to form a statesman than the state itself. This 
was likewise the leading notion of Plato’s Republic, which appears 
to us in the light of a large educational establishment; neither did 
that notion less pervade the whole of Xenophon’s writings. He too 
laboured under the mistaken impression, that by word and writing a 
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fallen state may still be revived and restored to its previous vigour, 
Hence, his open attempts to give a sort of political lecture or in- 
struction by means of history. And though that mode of pro- 
ceeding was already in full force and practice in his time, yet was he 
greatly restrained from indulging in those rhetorical flourishes and 
extravagant moralizing which distinguished the historians soon after 
him, by his delicate and fine sense for the poetical art, by his religious 
and ethical views of the world and its vicissitudes, as well as by his 
respect for the truth of facts, which was with him still more import- 
ant than that of words. 

Already with Xenophon we must conclude the golden age of Greek 
historiography, the beginning of which was formed by Herodotus, 
and the culminating point by Thucydides. Its flourishing period was 
short ; because, as it appears, it stood in close connection with the 
political life of the Greek states during and about the Peloponesian 
war. At best we can add to the list only Ctesias and Philistus, who may 
in some measure be placed in the middle, between that and the new 
third epoch. Ctesias appears similar and related to Herodotus, not 
only for the loveliness of his Ionic dialect, (V. Demetr. de Elocut. 
212—217, p. 84 sq.) but also for the richness and abundance of his 
fables and mythological sayings in his Persian and Indian history.* 
The only difference between the two is, that Herodotus believed those 
fables in some measure to be true, and spoke of them in that poeti- 
cal spirit peculiar to youth, which likes to indulge in fabulous dreams, 
while Ctesias resembled more the man who passes stories upon cre- 
dulous youth, well knowing them to be mere fictions. Ctesias, whose 
age had produced a Thucydides, ought certainly not to have repeated 
nor believed anecdotes and traditions, which even Herodotus has as 
yet doubtfully received in his histories, however fantastical the re- 
mote miraculous land of India may have appeared to him; and he 
thus gave the first proof of the degeneration of the poetical element 
in Greek history. But he was, on the other hand, as the style and con- 
tents of his writings evidence, also free from the besetting sin of the 
succeeding historians, rhetorical pomp, and a mania for lecturing and 
instructing. The reverse of him was Philistus. His model was 
Thucydides ;+ and following his example he firmly adhered te histori- 
cal reality, and kept aloof from the regions of history, all fables and 
fictions. 


But he, on the other hand, deviated from his path, by being the 





* V. Aristot. His. anim. VIII. 28; Plut. vita Artax. in init; Gell. N. 
A. 1X. 4; Diodorus seems to have followed him in his history. 

+ V. Dion. Hal. Ep. ad Cn, Pomp. 5; Vett. script. cens. IIL. 25 Cic. 
de Orat. IJ. 13; Ep. ad Quint fr. I]. 13; Quinct. F. O. X. 1. 

t{ Dion. Hal. Ep, ad Cn, Pomp. 5. 
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first who lent to his historical representation a truly rhetorical co- 
louring, by arranging his speeches so as to render them quite fit for 
the forum.* Thus began with Ctesias the degeneration of the 
mythico-poetical elements, and with Philistus, that of the poditico- 
rhetorical elements in Greek Historiography. The new school after 
them, seized both directions, and brought, as it were, to maturity, 
the germ of corruption in history, sown by Cétestas and Philistus. 

Theopompus and Ephorus, together with their successors, Anaxi- 
menes, Callisthenes, Clitarchus, Timeus, and others,+ extended, it 
is true, the field of history, supported as they were by the physical 
extension of the Hellenic territory, as well as by the mental deve- 
lopement of the Hellenic spirit and culture. But, instead of con- 
fining theraselves with the acquired increase of historical matter, 
to the sphere of historical reality, they, on the contrary, drew 
into it even more than their predecessors, a vast number of 
mythological fables and __ traditions. Even Dionysius, who 
speaks in so high terms of Theopompus, cannot help blam- 
ing in him the great many digressions and extravagances in which 
he indulges, as well as the numerous fables and fictions with which 
he interspersed his history.{ Also Ephorus had no doubt received 
in his large historical work, much that was not historical, as Poly- 
bius reproaches him,§ though he endeavoured (and probably also 
Theopompus) to convert those mythological fables into historical 
incidents, by a sort of allegorical interpretation, Anaximenes, 
Callisthenes, Clitarchus, and others belong to the historians of the 
deeds of Alexander of Macedonia, and are usually represented as 
credulous writers on whom but little dependence can be had, who 
exaggerate facts, and convert the real and usual into fictions by 
rhetorical embellishments, while Timzus was, according tojPolybius, || 
altogether full of mythological fables, wonders, and dreams. 

We thus see, that the poetical element in history was, notwith- 
standing the examples given by Thucydides, Xenophon, and Phi- 
listus, not at alllost in the succeeding periods, but had, on the con- 
trary, continually been fully preserved in the interspersion of all 
sorts of fables, mythological sayings, poetically embellished traditions, 





® Dion. Hal. ibid. 

+ In the Alexandrian canon are originally numbered only seven precipui 
or classici historici: Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Theopompus, 
Ephorus, Anaximenes and Callisthenes, But in the canon of Aristophanes 
and Aristarchus, nine are given, by adding to the number, also Philistus and 
Clitarchus. Comp. Wyttenbach vita Rhunkennii, Lips. 1801, p. 147. 

+t 1.1,6; comp. Theon. Progyma, p. 44; Polyb. reliqu. XVI. 12; 
Cic. de legg. I. 1; lian. Var. His. HII. 18; Strab, 1, p. 116. 

§ Rel. lib. 1X. ; comp. Seneca Nat. Questt. VII. 16; Diod. Sic. I. 37, 
39; Strab. V. p. 375. 

|| Rel, 1, XII. 24. 
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and superstitious dreams end wonders. However, in Theopompus, 
Ephorus, Anaximenes, Callisthenes, and Clitarchus, they may have 
served as a mere sort of ornament of representation, as a mere resting- 
point and recreation from the uniform fatiguing facts purely his- 
torical, an amusement quite in uniformity with the Greek taste and 
spirit. We are, at least, justified in this charitable supposition, by 
the circumstance that these writers are received in the Alexandrian 
canon among the classical historians, if we would not deny to the 
Greeks all historical sense. It is thus more than probable, that they 
left purely historical matter intact, and fetched from ages ant 
countries which were, by their remoteness, enveloped, as it were, in 
y oetical and fantastical obscurity, the poetical ornaments thereto. 
But as it lay in the nature of the process of developement and cul- 
ture among the Greeks, that no direction which was originally pur- 
sued, was ever afterwards entirely dropped; as it was, on the con- 
trary, in the character of the Hellens, to separate and develop every 
original element to its utmost perfection, it cannot be wondered at, 
that notwithstanding a more critical system had already been intro- 
duced into history, the historians still incorporated in their works the 
fables, fictions, genealogies, traditions, and foundations of states and 
countries by the gods and heroes, from the ante-historical world and 
times, and frequently neglected for them the truly historical events. 
Polybius, (Relig. IX. prozem.; comp. III. c. 20; XIT. 3, 5, 8, 17; 
XVI. 12, 20.) that serious and wise statesman, frequently complains 
of that mischief; and to judge from his words, the poetico-mytholo- 
gical element had, until his time, been on the increase. It was 
thought necessary to adorn history with a variety of subjects, a pro- 
ceeding approved of by Dionysius (Ep. ad Cn. Pomp. 6,) and Dio- 
dorus (xx. 2.) 

The poetico-mythical element of the Greek Historiography, took 
that turn even before Polybius. Fables and fictions, and a whole 
world of poetical traditions from the early ages, found a place in 
history ; not because thev believed them to be true and historical ; 
not froma peculiar taste for poetical extravagances, such as Hero- 
dotus, and his age relished ; but simply to extend the field of history, 
to amuse the reader, or to display learning, acuteness, and talent, in 
the attempts to explain those fables of other days. 

Though the most prevailing element in those historians, was the 
politico-rhetorical*, it went, however, hand in hand with the poetico- 
mythical,+ and fared the same degeneration with it. In the same 
manner as the truly poetical spirit gave way, in the latter, to the 





* V. Dion. Hal. Ep, ad Cn. Pomp. 6; Demet. de Elocut. § 240, 247. p. 
95,97; Cic. de Orat. I]. 14, 23. Bout. 17, 85; Orator. 51, 57: Ep. ad 
Quinct. fr. II. 13; Diod. Sic. V. 1. 
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mythical and fabulous, so did in the former, the truly political spirit 
make room for the rhetorical, and oratory, vanity, pomp and show 
increased to such a pitch as to force even the ancients to speak of 
them in condemnatory terms.* 

Theopompus and Ephorus may be considered as the first who had 
unreservedly introduced that false and falsely so-called pragma- 
tism of history, in which all the later Greek historians shared 
more or less. We indicate by that name, the just-mentioned de- 
generation of the rhetorical element in Greek historiography. 
Previously, that rhetorical garb of history was almost a natural, 
necessary, and suitable requisite of the political element, while sub- 
sequently attempts were made to establish rhetoric as an indepen- 
dent element of its own, in history. All departments of physical 
and intellectual life, politics and military art, morality and a sort of 
practical philosophy, art, (poetry), and antiquarian lore, were all 
and each drawn into the field of history, and connected with the same 
by inserted and interpolated speeches, digressions, and episodes. It 
was the time, when the historians not longer content with the politico- 
historical matter, furnished by the political agitations of the Hellens 
within the boundaries of Greece, attempted to extend their inquiries 
into all the branches of Hellenic life. It was the time to which we 
have already referred above, when the Greek states had almost 
politically ruined themselves by their petty squabbles among them- 
selves, after the great efforts they had made during the Peloponesian 
war; while, on the other hand, their mental developement had been 
expanded in all directions of human life; it was the time, when 
politics and states-life had become lax and enervated, arts and 
sciences had already lost their internal energy and vigour, and were 
replaced by pomp and external show, and religious feelings had de- 
generated into atheistical sentiments ; it was the time, in short, when 
superficial ease, fluency, and speciousness had supplanted profundity, 
energy, and intrinsic merit. If Thucydides and Xenophon had 
previously attempted to convey instruction and information by an 
artistical developement of the political life, state, and charaeter of 
nations, the historians now attempted to arrive at the same results, by 
empty words and oratory flourishes: Byseparating, as it were, the word 
from the deed, and phrases from facts, history obtained an ingredient 
altogether subjective, losing thezeby all objective truth and sub- 
stance. The ingenious and eloquent Theopompus, as well as the 
erudite and thinking Ephorus, have certainly well known how to cast 
into a beautiful and fit form all their manifold discourses and rhetorical} 
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* V. Plat: 1V. p- 224; Quinct. Inst. Or. X. 1,§ 745; Cicer. de Orat 
WT. 14; Orat. 44; Po.yb. Rel. 1. XII. 28; IL. 56, Rel 1. XVI.&7, &e: 3 
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effusions, but thev after all, only confirmed the erring writers in their 
lejse tendency and delusions. It is true, that Theopompus and 
[;phorus, may probably have left intact the historical facts, and 
only indulged in digressions, episodes, and rhetorical ornaments as 
far as the inserted speeches are concerned ; at least, we are justified 
in this surmise, by the high character they bore among the ancients cf 
all times, as well as also by the certain respect shown to both or 
either by Polybius*. But it was they also, who paved the way to 
these rhetorical caricatures, which the later writers extended even 
to historical facts, the beginning of which was already made by 
Anaximenes and Callisthenes (Cic. de Orat. ii, 14; Dion. Hal. de 
iszeo jud. 19.) 

We must, however, not forgct that the changed aspect in histori- 
ography during that period, was by no means accidental, but was in 
a great measure founded in the Greek character and spirit, and the 
listorical course of their development. ‘lhe rhetorical clement could 
but extend in the same degree as rhetorics grew in importance and 
signification in Greece. Eloquence was of all the arts, that which 
- matured the last in Greece, bearing its fruits only about the time 
when those historians flourished. It rose exactly in the same ratio 
as the active powers of the Greek states began to sink. With them, 
sank also the creative genius of Greece in the region of the arts and 
sciences; and erudition and learning began to prevail only in that 
age. ‘The scientific man sought for opportunities to display his know- 
ledge, while the rhetorician is by nature fond of show and outward 
glory, whenever efficacious influence and inward operation is out of 
the question. Both found in history a proper field for display. 
Moreover, the poetical sense of the Greeks, soon grew fond of the 
trivial fables and fictions, in proportion as the taste for profundity and 
zesthetical beauty became weaker. Variouscircumstances contributed 
to this altered taste of the Greeks, and among others, the history and 
march of their own vicissitudes, and the external events of the Hel- 
lenic states themselves. ‘The Greek and Philippine histories of Theo- 
pompus, as well as the Greek history of Ephorus, contain chiefly the 
events of the seventy years, from the end of the Peloponesian war, 
to the end of the reign of: King Philip of Macedonia. The com- 
plicated relations of the Greek states during that period, afforded to 
the political rhetorician the widest and richest field for display, at 
the same time that they stimulated and excited on the other hand, 
the love for inquiry, and a desire to trace, develop, and explain 








* Rel. XII. 23, 27; V. 45, 46; IX. 1; comp. Dion. Hal. Ep. ad Cn. 
Pomp. 6; Athen. III. p. 85; Phot. Bibl. Cod. ch. xxvi. Neither is it a 
great proof of Theopompus’ love of truth, for not only never praising, but on 
the contrary frequently censuring, in his histories, Mausolus, at whose grave 
he had held a prize sermon. (Euseb. Praep. Evy. X. 3.) 
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genctically, Greek history to its remotest origin. The deeds of 
Alexander, which really bordered on the wonderful and fabulous, by 
their extent, power, and greatness, only contributed to strain still 
nore the excitable fancy of the Greeks. India and Eastern Asia 
afforded imménse matter for fantastic extravagances, exaggeration, 

fictions, and fables, by their remoteness, unacquaintance, and 
peculiar situation. This was indeed too tempting for the lively 
Greek to resist, and the historians of Alexander the Great, created 
thus in some measure a quite new epoch in Greek historiography, as 
far as the poetico-mythical element was concerned, by their trying, 

not like Theopompus or Ephorus, to explain or make use of the al- 
ready existing stock of fables and wonders, but to open quite a new 
region of them, in the exploits of Alexander, &c., and to combine 
them afterwards with the events of history generally. 

Thus it happened, that the learned attempted to extend history 
far beyond her due and proper limits, into the fields of poetry and 
even religion ; thus it happened, that ‘eloquence no longer confined 
her lessons to the present use of the forum, but meddled likewise 
with moral, political, and ethical subjects from olden times,by means 
of history, and the consequence was, that history lent her name to 
everything, except history itself. 

The same spirit, though modified, shows itself also in the collateral 
branches of historical literature among the Greeks, which we must 
mention here, forming as the point of transition to the pragmatism of 
Polybius. We allude to the so-called Arruipa. The writers of this 
sort of history always prefaced their works with a developement of 
the oldest mythological traditions of the country, and an attempt to 
explain them historically, but they frequently also inserted fables and 
fictions in their narrations. However, in the field of pure and real 
history, they were very scrupulcus and strict, and distinguished them- 
selves not only for precise and perfect chronological order, but mostly 
also for love of truth and fidelity. Such a love for precision and 
order, was naturally and frequently combined with a style simple, un- 
adorned, and dry. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. proeem. 
1, 8) at least, places the Athida on a par with chronicles and annals, 
and brands them as dull and tedious. Here we find, then, nothing 
like rhetorical pomp and arrogance, and still less of poctical designs 
and conceptions. ‘Thus, opposite the poetical and rhetorical richness 
of the historians of the previous period, stand the Aéthida in all their 
prosaic meagreness and reasonable soberness. 

The last class of historians form, therefore, a sort of middle link 
between the period of Theopompus and Ephorus on the one side, 
and that of Polybius on the other, though there existed already a 
direct affinity deena the two, by the tendency they had in common 
of raising history to the vehicle and means of instructing in all 
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branches of life, as far as the politico-ethical element was con- 
cerned. ity 

When Polybius began to develop his views and opinions, the 
power of true eloquence had already been paralyzed, her decay being 
the natural result of loss of independence and national freedom of 
the Hellenic states, Greece was approaching with hurried steps to- 
wards destruction. The heroes of the Achaan league, <Aratus, 
Philopoemen, and Lycortas (father of Polybius), could only retard, 
but not prevent her fall. Rome was rising with irresistible power 
towards supreme and universal dominion, and on her will depended 
also the fate of Greece. Polybius, though perfectly aware of that 
fact, preferred, nevertheless, writing for bis fallen and debased coun- 
trymen, than for the Romans, the rulers of the world. ‘These two 
circumstances fixed also the direction of his mind, and the colouring 
of the political element in his works, No one can doubt of his sub- 
jective design : he wanted to convince the Greeks of the futility of 
their hopes of ever being able to resist the Romans, and escape from 
their power. Hence, his repeated declaration* that he wished to lay 
before the eyes of the reader the dexterity of fate, with which it 
united within 53 years, the whole world under one dominion; he 
wanted to show that the power of the Romans is perfectly matclied 
with their striving} and design, and he therefore never tires in im- 
pressing upon their minds, that there is not a better knowledge for 
man to improve his affairs, than that of past events, which is the best 
school of politics, the only and most efficient teacher of duly appre- 
ciating and patiently bearing the whims of fortune.t His work is, 
therefore, so full of reminiscences and warnings, so rich in wholesome 
advice, that he justly deserves the praise bestowed on him, of under- 
standing better than any body how to instruct people, by duly re- 
minding them of past events or incidents. Of course, the fallen 
Greek world lay before him like a compendium from which he could 
easily hold forth appropriate lectures on the march of history, and 
the vicissitudes of empires. 

Such is the tendency of his work in particular reference to his age ; 
beside that general one he had in common with all ancient histo- 
rians, that it might serve to instruct the general and statesman of 
all times and countries, that it might, in short, become a general 
text-book for expounding politics and the military art.§ 

In all these circumstances lic also the grounds, why the rhetorical 
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clement is rather less perceptible in him. It was entirelyin harmony 
with his political views, that Polybius did not wish to dress his his- 
tory in the{rhetorical garb. It was not his intention to teach eloquence 
alone, since it was no longer of any practical avail to the Greek 
statesmen, as far as Greek politics were concerned, while he rejected 
it as mere vain ornament and outward show, serving no other pur- 
pose but to falsify or disfigure truths, which he wished to exhibit in 
their unadulterated state. It is true, that he frequently applies 
eloquence himself as a means to develop individual characters; but 
that developement is with him only a secondary consideration, 
and by no means a main object, while it required the mighty genius 
of a Thucydides, to make use of it in the way the latter did. In 
the treatment of his subject, moreover, the questionis not to draw 
parallels between several interests or the resources of several statesin 
a political point of view, but as he says himself, to display the great 
tissue of 7'yche in an historical monument of Rome and Greece, or to 
trace the Roman spirit and Roman power to this origin. 

For that reason, he always ,introduces his acting personages in a 
speaking and conversational way. His speeches, therefore, breathe 
wherever they are to be found, in almost every word, political or 
military instruction, or wisdom. The object of his most acute and 
zealous remarks is, everywhere, the state in its substance and elo- 
quence for the life and happiness of man*. None of the ancient 
historians is more spirited, ingenious, profound, and farsighted, than 
he, in remarks, judgment, and criticism, on states and military 
affairs. Had he been, also, more moderate and more brief in his 
reflections; had he shown himself a little more great in his general 
views of the world, and a little more refined and polished in the form 
of his representation, he alone, and no one besides him, would have 
supplied us with the most perfect work of ancient history, in the 
true spirit of antiquity and ancient historiography in their highest 
acceptation. As it is, we must compose for ourselves, that ideal of 
ancient historiography, from the works of Thucydides, Livy, and 
‘Tacitus. 

Polybius and his work have variously been attacked and censured 
for having acted in the spirit of Theopompus and his successors in 
attempting to profane history, by smuggling in, as it were, a series 
of reasoning lectures and instruction in political wisdom, and states’ 
inorality, while some have even gone so far as to question the truth 





* A whole book of his history, he had devoted to the observation and 
explanation of the Roman state. Rel. VI.1. Here, he not only treats, as is 
evident from the extant fragments, with much insight and great ingenuity, 
Roman politics and military art, but draws even parallels between them and 
those of the most celebrated states of the ancient world. V. ibid 17 sq. ; 
19, sq; 43, sq. 
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of his historical facts and narrations. ‘Though we are unable to free 
him altogether from those reproaches, yet can we by no means coir- 
cide in those views which class him among the above-named rhetoris- 
ing historians. Against such a disgrace he is even protected by his 
zealous love for, and sincere inquiries into historical truth, and more 
especially by his grand and noble determination to trace and pursue the 
causes of the historical phenomena to their most hidden sources. 
This true and honest will, animates him andhis work; this notion 
contains the ideal of his history, and has acquired for him the 
originally honourable title of the Pragmatist. ‘The historian must 
be left at liberty to choose his own way and method how toarrive 
at, and embody, those inquiries. The object itself is here of too 
much importance, not to render the form but of secondary consider- 
ation, and even prolixity is here preferable to too much conciseness. 
Of course, the refutation of the other writers, leads him here often 
to too extensive digressions, and to assume a too pointed character of a 
teacher of politics and states-wisdom. But these attempts are, we shall 
see in the sequel, closely connected with those inquiries and their 
results, by his believing of having found in the form and life of the 
state, the last deeply rooted and well founded cause of all events and 
occurrences ; in short, the vital principle of the historical world at 


large. Itis true that his views of the world, history, and march of 


events are greatly at variance with those of our modern times ; but, 
on that very account, ought we not to judge of his works, by the 
standard of our modern historiography; nor ought reproaches to be 
levelled against him, which belong, more or less, to the age and 
country ; and if we question, on that account, the veracity and au- 
thority of Polybius, we do not see by what reason ‘Thucydides, 
Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, should find more credit in the eyes of 
our critics. 

But, while the political element of Greek historiography is thus 
raised to greater purity in Polybius, the poetico-mythical elemcut 
appears, on the other hand, entirely extinct. We almost miss in 
him the Hellenic writer by his total neglect of the beauty of form, 
diction, and style, a negleet for which the later Greek critics (ex. 
g. Dion. Hal. de compos. verb. IV.) cannot at all pardon him, and 
which, in a great measure, prevented him from duly appreciating the 
merits of hiswork. For it lay partly in his own character, his own 
view of history in general, and partly in the character and spirit of 
his time, to noticein history only what was alone real, true, uscful, 
and instructive, tothe utter neglect of all the rest. The wars inthein- 
terior of the Peleponnese,the contact and intercourse with Macedonia 
and Rome, had again given to the better Greeks a_politico-military 
direction. Nothing great, however, took place in the military and 
political world to re-animate the poetical spirit. The false direction 
which prevailed in the poetry of the Alexandrines, aswell as the weak, 
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unartistical, puerile, andspiritless striving and attempts at poetry of 
the Greeks of his time, was more strongly perceived by the spectator, 
Polybius, than by the acting personages themselves. It is this sort 
of false poetry which he censures, and wishes it banished altogether 
from the field of history. 

But as poetry and its spirit forms the peculiar and vital element 
of Hellenic historiography at large, and as, moreover, artistical 
beauty and grace of speech is to be considered her national form,— 
we see in Polybius himself, a striking example of the decay and 
degeneration of the Greek spirit. Indeed, Polybius stands, as it 
were, between Greece and Kome, and his work may fairly be 
termed, the closing point of Grecian, and beginning of Roman his- 
toriography. His notion of the omnipotence of states’ life, and 
state form, the purely political direction of his mind, was also the 
fundamental principle of the national character of the Romans ; also 
lis pragmatic and political way of treating history has been more 
followed and imitated by the Roman writers* than his own country- 
ncn. Among the latter he stands indeed,—as far as we can know, 
or rather conjecture from the extant faccounts, quite isolated and 
alone; and itwas, perhaps, only Posidonius the Stoic, (who is said to 
have continued the history of Polybius), who entered more than 
any Greek into the spirit and character of Polybius’ writings. 

The next among the later writers, whose works have been saved, 
have evidently nothing of the characteristic peculiarity of Polybius. 
What they have in common with him, is rather in an indirect way, 
by their imitations of his rhetorizing predecessors, with whom 
Polybius in a great measure shared as regards the digressions and 
attempts at instructing and lecturing. Following thus their ex- 
ample, they again received in their historical sketches the poetical, 
mythical, and rhetorical elements which Polybius had rejected and 
discarded from his history. 

Timagenes, who flourished in the age of the great Pompey, 
Cesar, and Auzustus, was, according to an observation of Quincti- 
lian, the first who roused, as it were, again, slumbering history, ever 
since Clitarchus,t by which observation, the rhetorician insinuates 
that he (Timagenes) was the first, since the time of Clitarchus, to 
colour history with all the shining pomp and brilliancy of rhetorica! 
and eloquent art. According to Senecat he was, no doubt, a man 
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* Comp. Cicero’s precepts for the historian de Orat. II. 15 ; Sempronius 
Asellio, in Gellius, v. 18. 

+ Quinct. I. O. X. 1, §'751. Longo post intervallo temporis natus Ti- 
magenes hoc est vel ipso probabilis, quod intermissam historias scribendi 
industriam nova laude reparavit, 

{ Conti.v. xxxiv; L. Seneca de Ira, III. 23. 
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of an acute mind, and gifted with a fluent tongue, and full of biting 
wit, but also of a low and malicious character, and of superficial 
acquirements, a faithful and perfect picture of a Greek rhetorician 
of his time in general. That the historians who flourished in the 
long interval between him and Clitarchus, have severally treated 
history more in the spirit of Theopompus and his successors than in 
that of Thucydides or Polybius, isa fact not to be -doubted, since 
most of them belonged to the school of the rhetoricians and gram- 
marians ; only that, perhaps, their rhetorical talent and art of 
diction did not altogether satisfy the demands of Quinctilian ; 
neither is it impossible that their writings, by the false direction they 
had given to the poetical and rhetorical element, had so far deviated 
from the true spirit of history, that Quinctilian was averse from 
reckoning them at all among the historical works. The ancients 
expressed themselves of Callisthenes in terms more censorious than 
laudatory, for having handled history as a rhetorician ; nor can there 
be any doubt, that even Clitarchus and Timzeus misapplied rhetoric 
to distort and disfigure historical facts and reality.* All these facts, 
circumstances, and observations taken together, impress us with a 
rather unfavourable opinion of their successors. 

We wust also bear in mind, that after Polybius and the conquest 
of Corinth, Greece, and more especially Athens, had become the 
university of the Roman youth, The teachers naturally accommo- 
dated themselves to the spirit and necessities of their pupils. Po- 
litics and states-wisdom, the Roman pupil thought he could learn 
better at home and from Roman history, than in Greece and from 
Greek history and teachers, whose instruction he confined to eloquence 
and a sort of philosophy, the vehicle of the former. This honour 
which the Romans showed to thie superior education of the Greeks, 
naturally gave a new stimulus to the Greek spirit, animating it with 
new vigour and exertion in the fields of the arts and sciences; But 
the false direction it had already taken was only confirmed thereby ; 
and Polybius’s warning voice was silenced by the general applause, 
and history was now altogether treated by means of the arts, in 
search of which even the Romans repaired to Greece. This plainly 
shows us the direction Greek historiography had taken, and we may 
fully pursue it and find it again in the two historians of the 
Augustine age, whose writings we possess more or less completely ; 
we allude to Diodorus of Sicily and Dionysius of Hallicarnassus. 





* Cic. de Orat. IT. 14; Comp. Polyb. rel. 1, XII. 17 sq. 


— F Quinct. inst. Or. X. 1, § 74. Clitarchi probatur ingenium, fides infa- 
matur. On Timeeus, comp. Polyb. rel. XII. 23, 25, 28. 
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Art. IT. 
1. Poems. By Frances Anne Butier. Wiley and Putnam. 


2. Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-loom Weaver. By Wi.- 
LIAM THom, of Inverury. Smith and [lder. 


One of the first questions usually put, in relation to a book, is, To 
what class doesit belong? Is it prose, oris it poetry? Yet certain 
it is that few who make the inquiry have any distinct and precise 
notion of the lines of demarcation between the two kinds of com- 
position. Indeed, if you consult the professed judges of the elements 
of literature and the canons of taste, on this subject, the probability 
is that the account returned to you will not be remarkable for con- 
sistency, or even for the purposes of clear apprehension, Without 
more of generality, however, we shall offer what may perhaps prove 
serviceable, if not in the way of strict definition, at least of popular 
description, to the understanding of a difference. 

Prose is ordinary, free, familiar, inartificial composition, employed 
in the business of life: for the ends of life; and, in its spirit and 
character, business-like. The aspects in which it considers objects 
are their scientific and common sense aspects, The style it adopts is 
perspicuous, unstudied, efficient: It has an end, beyond itself, to 
attain, and to that end it looks and adapts itself. It demands 
attention for no other purpose ; it desires means for no other object, 
It never seeks to place a thought in a striking light, for the sake of 
that light, saying, as it were, ‘** How beautiful, how grand, how won- 
derful this is!” It attracts not attention to itself. It studies not 
effect; it asks not to be admired. It knows nothing about selecting 
and grouping and colouring, to create a picture for the delight and 
marvel of the beholder. It is a ‘plain blunt personage,” who 
‘sneaks right on the things which he doth know.” 

Poetry, on the other hand, is art, skil!, taste, displayed in present- 
ing, from the real world, or the world of fancy, the selectest things, 
in their most perfect forms, their best attitudes, their loveliest attire, 
their most suggestive and affecting relations. ‘Thus, it endeavours to 
awaken the imagination ; to throw a spell over the scenes it por- 
trays; to create about the reader a kind of fairy world, in which he 
is himself, after all, the greatest wonder to himself. 

Here composition—in its literal sense, putting together—em- 
phatically takes place. Here are the best ideas, in the best order, 
and in the best expressions. While the intellect is tasked, the heart 
is touched, and the ear is charmed. Here are combined all the re- 
sources of beauty, which can be supposed to meet and unite in 
literature,—beuuty of thought, beauty of association, ang beauty of 
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sound. Ifere, reason, imagination, and the senses are united. Poetry 
is artificial composition; artificial, in the sense of exhibiting the 
highest art. Nothing imperfect in matter, or form, or circumstance, 
is tolerated in our idea of perfection here. Nothing is too true; 
nothing is too great to be treated by the poet. Nothing is too tri- 
fling to be regarded by him. Much may depend on a word, on thie 
very order of the words, on their sound even. Throughout there 
must be harmony; harmony of subject, of philosophy, of spirit, of 
arrangement, of illustration, of utterance. Here all the laws of 
thought, of feeling, of language, are observed and fulfilled. We speak 
of poetry in the abstract, not of individual specimens, 

‘The question is sometimes asked, whether metre is essential to 
poetry. Poetry, it must be observed, is not usually applied to any 
but metrical composition ; though no one thing belonging to it is so 
very essential in this sense that there cannot be any thing poetical 
without it. ‘There is what may be called the poetical in tie subject, 
in the fact, in the fiction, in the figures, in the language, and in the 
measure ; and one or more of these may exhibit it more strikingly 
than the rest. Some of them may be wholly wanting ; and yet the 
poetical may predominate over the prosaic in the composition. But 
the beau ideal of poetry implies the union of them all. Are a beau- 
tiful face and sweet voice essential toa fine woman? Certainly they 
do not constitute a fine woman, and would not be first named in the 
description of her; yet, who ever separates these qualities from his 
idea of female perfection? What painter ever represented Eve as 
ugly? What poet does not give her a voice of music? At the 
prince’s levee, is it essential to put our best apparel on? Men and 
women are much the same sort of beings in their every-day attire 
and in their Sunday suit. But, for them to appear on a gala day, in 
the costume of the counting house or the nursery, would seem odd 
and cut of time. For the business of life composition wears its 
sturdy, practical air and its working-dress; on gala-days it comes 
forth with a joyful or melting heart, and in robes wrought by the 
Graces from the rainbow and the pearls of the sea. 

We have offered these few general observations without the idea 
of bringing them to bear upon the books before us by any close ap- 
plication, and merely as not altogether impertinent, whatever be the 
publication, in the shape of poetry, which may appeal to the judg- 
ment of our readers; leaving it to them to make the proper use of 
the testis pointed out. 

Assuredly Mrs. Butler’s book need not shrink from the trial, for 
although her compositions may not offer all the requisites of poetry, 
or any one of them in the very highest degree, yet they most cer- 
tainly merit the title of poems, and would be greatly misnamed were 
they catalogued as prosaic. This lady, equally with Miss Barrett, 
whose effusions we had the pleasure of noticing Jast month, comes 
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forth with stern thinking and real vigour. Both, although with a 
difference, appear to scorn effeminacy of mind and manner, and all 
that has nothing else to recommend it than superficial smoothness, 
or maudlin sentiment. They set themselves stoutly to their task, 
and after careful study of their art, as well as of our standard old 
poets; the married lady being, we opine, the deeper and severer 
ponderer of these models; the other, of her ownself, the breathing 
world around her, and the destinies of our race. Mrs. Butler 
writes with that consciousness of ability which is essential to 
power, whether the choice be that of the didactic or lyrical, the 
descriptive or the sonnet-stanza,—and whether fancy or feeling 
be the requirement. But still she wants the intensity and earnest- 
ness of Miss Barrett: she has a less profound conception of the 
sacredness of the poetic calling and of the might of itsempire. Our 
samples will convey but a limited idea of Mrs. Butler’s poetry ; 
but it only requires a further acquaintance with her volume to 
arrive at a very high estimate of her talent, skill, and execution in a 
variety of moods and measures. The following is named * The 
Vision of Life,” and appears to us to be in a fine lyrical strain, 


Death and I, 
On a hill so high, 
Stood side by side : 
And we saw below, 
Running to and fro, 
All things that be in the world so wide, 


Ten thousand cries 
From the gulf did rise, 
With a wild discordant sound ; 
Laughter and wailing, 
Prayer and railing, 
As the ball spun round and round. 


And over all 

Hung a floating pall 
Of dark and gory veils : 

Tis the blood of years, 

And the sighs and tears, 
Which this noisome marsh exhales, 


All this did seem 
Like a fearful dream, 
Till Death cried with a joyful cry: 
‘*¢ Look down! look down! 
It is all mine own, 
Here comes life’s pageant by.” 
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Like to a masque in ancient revelries, 

With mingling sound of thousand harmonies, 
Soft lute and viol, trumpet blast and gong, 
They came along, and still they came long! 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, all that e’er 
Peopled the earth, or plough’d th’ unfathomed deep, 
All that now breathe the universal air, 

And all that in the womb of Time yet sleep. 


Before this mighty host a woman came, 
With hurried feet, and oft averted head ; 

With accursed light 

Her eyes were bright, 
And with inviting hand them on she beckoned. 
Her followed close, with wild acclaim, 
Her servants three: Lust, with his eye of fire, 
And burning lips, that tremble with desire, 
Pale sunken check; and as he stagger’d by, 
The trumpet-blast was hush’d, and there arose 
A melting strain of such soft melody, 
As breath’d into the soul love’s ecstasies and woes. 


Loudly again the trumpet smote the air, 
The double drum did roll, and to the sky 
Bay'd War’s blood-hounds, the deep artillery : 

And Glory, 

With feet all gory, 

And dazzling eyes rush’d by, 

Waving a flashing sword and laurel wreath, 
The pang, and the inheritance of death. 


He pass’d like lightning—then ceased ev'ry sound 
Of war triumphant, and of love’s sweet song, 
And all was silent.—Creeping slow along, 
With eager eyes, that wandered round and round, 
Wild, haggard mien, and meagre, wasted frame, 
Bow’d to the earth, pale, starving Av’rice came ; 
Clutching with palsied hands his golden god, 
And tottering in the path the others trod. 

These one by one, 

Came, and were gone: 
And after them follow’d the ceaseless stream 
Of worshippers who with mad shout and scream, 
Unhallow’d toil, and more unhallow’d mirth, 
Follow their mistress, Pleasure, through the earth. 
Death’s eyeless sockets glar’d upon them all, 
And many in the train were seen to fall, 
Livid and cold, beneath his empty gaze ; 
But not for this was stay’d the mighty throng, 
Nor ceased the warlike clang, or wanton lays, 
But still they rush’d—along—along—along ! 
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This next is more playful, and yet is far from empty of sound 
thought or of tender and healthful feeling. 


Poor little sprite! in that dark, narrow cell, 

Caged by the law of man’s resistless might! 
With thy sweet, liquid notes, by some strong spell, 

Compelled to minister to his delight, 

Whence, what art thou ? art thou a fairy wight 

Caught sleeping in some lily’s snowy bell, 
Where thou hadst crept, to rock in the moonlight, 

And drink the starry dew-drops as they fell ? 
Say, dost thou think, sometimes when thou art singing, 

Of thy wild haunt upon the mountain’s brow, 
Where thou wert wont tolist the heath-bells ringing, 

And sail upon the sunset’s amber glow ? 

When thou art weary of thy oft-told theme, 

Say, dost thou think of the clear pebbly stream, 
Upon whose mossy brink thy fellows play ? 
Dancing in circles by the moon’s soft beam, 
Hiding in blossoms from the sun’s fierce gleam, 

Whilst thou in darkness, sing’st thy life away. 
And can’st thou feel when the spring-time returns, 

Filling the earth with fragrance and with glee ; 
When in the wide creation nothing mourns, 

Of all that lives, save that which is not free ? 

Oh! if thou couldst, and we could hear thy pray’r, 

How would thy little voice beseeching cry, 

For one short draught of the sweet morning air, 
For one short glimpse of the clear azure sky ! 
Perchance thou sing’st in hopes thou shalt be free, 

Sweetly and patiently thy task fulfilling; 

While thy sad thoughts are wandering with the bee, 

To every bud with honey dew distilling. 

That hope is vain: for even couldst thou wing 

Thy homeward flight back to the greenwood gay, 
Thou'dst be a shunn’d and a forsaken thing, 

*Mongst the companions of thy happier day. 

For fairy sprites, like many other creatures, 

Bear fleeting memories, that come and go; 
Nor can they oft recall familiar features, 

By absence touched, or clouded oer with wo. 
Then rest content with sorrow: for there be 
Many that must that lesson learn with thee : 

And still thy wild notes warble cheerfully, 
Till, when thy tiny voice begins to fail, 

For thy lost bliss sing but one parting wail, 
Poor little sprite ! and then sleep peacefully ! 


Come we now to the most interesting poetry and book that we 
have met with for along time ; judging not so much according to 
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the strict laws of literature, as for being the offspring of a poor, 
very poor man, and as having been prompted in a great measure by 
the impulsive severity of his lot and the heavy endurances of life ; 
acting however upon a superior mind, a mind cast in a mould that is 
capable of putting forth excellent things and in a tone worthy the 
nobility of man in his better conditions. 

Wiliam Thom’s is a sad, but at the sanie time an instructive 
story; one that besides being signally suggestive, gives us a lofty 
notion of the fortitude of patience, and the things that may be 
achieved by a well-regulated and vigorous mind, when endowed too 
with the most sensitive feelings, amid the most trying privations and 
sickening bafflings. But we shall best discharge our present duties 
by allowing the Hand-loom Weaver to tell his own history, and by 
adducing some of his verses—the outpourings of a screnuous and 
manly nature ; duties, not only in reference to his claim upon the 
notice and sympathy of every literary journalist, but in regard to the 
benefit of the world at large: for a chief end and aim in the little 
book is, as he modestly states in a well-written preface, ‘ to impart 
to one portion of the community a glimpse of what is sometimes 
going on in another.” Ah! it is to be devoutly hoped that a far 
truer and larger amount of a community of knowledge and senti- 
ment, that appropriate reciprocities of sympathy, will ere long per- 
vade society, than has hitherto been witnessed or yielded adequate 
results ; otherwise there is too much reason for believing that in- 
ternal weakness is our character, and that imminent danger lurks, 
where it is little dreamt of, because hardly ever looked into. Let 
the case of the Weaver of Inverury stimulate and soften all. 

The ‘ Recollections” are the most important things in the little 
book ; they are also evidently the sources and promptings, in a great 
measure, of the ‘‘ Rhymes:” these are unquestionably outpourings 
of the heart,—a heart with the stoutness of a hardy Scotchman, who 
is yet imbued with the most genial warmth, and is easily melted 
into gushing tears. Perhaps we do not conjecture widely of the 
truth, when we surmise that his sufferings and wants have had much 
to do in the formation of his intellectual character, and that working 
on a sound, capable, and unreluctant basis, have worked him up into 
that high-souled and energetic, yet tender being, exhibited in the 
passages to be quoted. 

Thom was employed near to Cupar-Angus, asa weaver, some years 
ago; but a sudden manufacturing distress smote in his vicinity in 
one brief week that branch of industry, silencing more than six 
thousand looms, reducing him with his spouse and four children, to 
the miserable pittance of five shillings per week. The following is 
his manifestly unvarnished account of what he calls “ one morning 
of modified starvation,” being a sample of many such :— 
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Imagine a cold spring forenoon. It is eleven o'clock, but our little 
dwelling shows none of the signs of that time of day. The four children 
are stillasleep. There is a bedcover hung before the window, tokeep all 
within as much like night as possible ; and the mother sits besidethe beds of 
her children, to lull them back to sleep whenever any show an inclination 
to awake. For this there is a cause, for our weekly five shillings have not 
come as expected, and the only food in the house consists of a handful of 
oatmeal saved from the supper of last night. Our fuel is also exhausted. 
My wife and I were conversing in sunken whispers about making an 
attempt to cook the handful of meal, when the youngest child awoke beyond 
its mother’s power to hush it again to sleep, and then fell a whimpering. 
and finally broke out in a steady scream, which, of course, rendered it 
impossible any longer to keep the rest in a state of unconsciousness. Face 
alter face sprung up, each with one consent exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, mother, 
mother, gie mza piece!” How weak a word is sorrow to apply to the 
feelings of myself and wife during the remainder of that dreary forenoon! 


At length, he and his family were obliged, in the hopes of pro- 
curing subsistence, to take to a vagrant life, having parted with the 
‘last and most valued relic of other days,” in order to have the 
means of purchasing “ a pack” of such little goods as were presumed 
to be saleable. On the night of the third day, some of the weaker 
wanderers fairly broke down,—* Jean bore an infant constantly at 
the breast,”—while the strongest of them were sorely exhausted. 
But a large farm-house eame in sight, and before giving up utterly 
in despair, and lying down to perish on the cold wet ground in the 
storm, the father hurried forward to implore shelter. But “no, no, 
no,” was the unvarying answer to all his entreaties. 


I returned to my family. They had kept closer together, and all except 
the mother, were fast asleep. ‘‘Oh, Willie, Willie, what keepit ye?” 
inquired the trembling woman ; ‘‘ I’m dootful’ 0’ Jeanie,” she added; “‘isna 
she waesome like? Let’s in frae the cauld.”—‘*‘ We’ve nae way to gang, 
lass,’’ said I, “‘ whate’er come o’ us. Yon folk winna hae us.” Few more 
words passed. I drew her mantle over the wet and chilled sleepers, and sat 
down beside them. My head throbbed with pain, and for a time became 
the tenement of thoughts I would not now reveal. They partook less of 
sor:ow than of indignation, and it seemed to me that this same world was 
a thing very much to be hated; and on the whole, the sooner that one 
like me could get out of it, the better for its sake and mine own. I felt 
myself, as it were, shut out from mankind—enclosed—prisoned in misery 
—no outlook—none! My miserable wife and little ones, who alone cared 
for me—what would I not have done for their sakes at that hour! Here 
let me speak out—and be heard, too, while I tell it—that the world does 
not at all times know how unsafely it sits—when Despair has loosed 
Honour’s last hold upon the heart—when transcendent wretchedness lays 
weeping Reason in the dust—when every unsympathising onlooker is 
deemed an enemy—who THEN can limit the consequences? Vor my own 
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part, I confess that, ever since that dreadful night, I can never hear of an 
extraordinary criminal, without the wish to pierce through the mere judicial 
view of his career, under which, I am persuaded, there would often be 


found to exist an unseen impulse—a chain, with one end fixed in Nature’s 
holiest ground, that drew him on to his destiny. 


A similar appeal was made at a “ stately mansion hard by,” with 
equally inhuman repulses. On returning to his famishing and pe- 
rishing family, the father found a serving man standing by them, and 
offering what comfort and assistance in his power. “It is always 
so;” “but for the poor, the poorer would perish,” is the observation 
of William Thom. The man conducted them to a common farm- 
house; and now the narrative rises in interest and results. 





The servants were not yet in bed; and we were permitted a short time to 
warm ourselves at the bothy fire. During this interval the infant seemed 
to revive; it fastened heartily tothe breast, and soon fell asleep. We were 
next led to an out-house. A man stood by with a lantern, while, with 
straw and blankets, we made a pretty fair bed. In less than half an hour, 
the whole slept sweetly in their dark and almost roofless dormitory. I 
think it must have been between three and four o'clock when Jean wakened 
me. Oh, that scream !—I think I can hear it now. ‘The other children 
startled from sleep, joined in frightful wail over their dead sister. Our 
poor Jeanie had, unobserved by us, sunk during the night under the effects 
of the exposure of the preceding evening, following, as it did, a long course 
of hardship, too great to be borne by a young frame. Such a visitation 
could only be sustained by one hardened to misery and wearied of existence. 
I sat awhile and looked on them; comfort I had none to give—none to 
take; I spake not—what could be said—words? Oh, no! the worst is 
over when words can serve us. And yet it is not just when the wound is 
given that pain is felt. How comes it, I wonder, that minor evils will 
affect even to agony, while paramount sorrow overdoes itself, and stands it 
stultified calmness ? Strange to say, on first becoming aware of the bereave- 
ment of that terrible night, I sat for some minutes gazing upwards at the 
fluttering and wheeling movements ofa party of swallows, our fellow lodgers, 
which{had been disturbed by our unearthly outcry. After a while, | proceeded 
to awaken the people in the house, who entered at once into our feelings, 
and did everything which Christian kindness could dictate as proper to be 
done on the occasion. A numerous and respectable party of neighbours 
assembled that day to assist at the funeral. In an obscure corner of Kin- 
naird churchyard lies our favourite, little Jeanie. 








Circumstances in some measure improved, and William Thom 
again settled down to his loom. But soon {the heaviest blow of all 
reached him. Jean, his wife, died in childbed. As already hinted, 
vicissitude, suffering, and losses must have served to awaken his muse, 
or at least to have confined him pretty closely to the scenes and events 
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that have wrung his bosom. He thus describes his bereavement, 
when enclosing to a friend some verses he had written on it. 


inclosed is one piece written about two years ago, my wife lately before 
having died in childbed. At the time of her decease, although our dwelling 
was at Inverury, my place of employment was in a village nine miles distant, — 
whence I came once a fortnight, to enjoy the ineffable couthieness that 
swims around * ane’s ain fireside,”’ and is nowhere else to be found. For 
many months, we knew comfort and happiness— our daughter Betsy, about 
ten years of age, was in country service, two boys, younger still, kept at 
home with their mother. The last Sabbath we ever met, Jean spoke calmly 
and earnestly of matters connected with our little home and family—bade 
me remain a day or two with them yet, as she felt a foreboding that the 
approaching event would be too much for her enfeebled constitution. It 
was so. She died two days thereafter. On returning from the kirkyard, 
I shut up our desolate dwelling, and never more owned it asa home. We 
were but as strangers in the village, so the elder boy and I put over that 
night in a common tramp house. A neighbour undertook to keep the 
other little fellow, but he, somehow, slipped away unobserved, and was 
found fast asleep at the door of our tenantless home. Next morning having 
secured a boarding-house fur him (the youngest), I took the road to resume 
labour at the usual place—poor, soft-hearted Willie by my side—a trifle of 
sad thinking within, and the dowie mists of Benachie right before me. We 
travelled off our road some miles to the glen where Betsy was “ herdin.” 
Poor Bet knew nothing of what had happened at Inverury. Her mother 
had visited her three weeks before—had promised to return with some 
wearables, for winter was setting in fast and bitterly. The day and very 
hour we approached her bleak residence, that was their tryst time. She 
saw us as we stood on the knowe hesitating—ran towards us—‘* O whaur 
is my mither? foo is nae she here? Speak, father! speak, Willie !” 
Poetry, indeed! Poetry, I fear, has little to do with moments like these. 
Oh, no! When the bewildering gush has passed away, and a kind of grey 
light has settled on the ruin, one may then number the drops as they fall, 
but the cisterns of sorrow echo not when full, hence my idealized address 
to Willie was written long after the event that gave it existence. With 
feelings more tranquil, and condition every way better, it came thus— 


The ae dark spot in this loveless world, 

That spot maun ever be, Willie, 

Whaur she sat an’ dauted yer bonnie brown hair, 
An’ lithely looket to me, Willie ; 

An’ oh! my heart owned a’ the power 

Of your mither’s gifted e’e, Willie. 


There's now nae blink at our slacken’d hearth, 
Nor kindred breathing there, Willie ; 

But cauld and still our hame of Death, 

Wi’ its darkness evermair, Willie ; 

For she who lived in our love, is cauld, 

An’ her grave the stranger’s lair, Willie. 
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The sleepless nicht, the dowie dawn, 

A’ stormy tho’ it be, Willie, 

Ye’ll buckle ye in yer weet wee plaid, 

An’ wander awa wi’ me, Willie ; ' 
Yer lonesome sister little kens 

Sic tidings we hae to gie, Willie. 





The promised day, the trysted hour, 

She’ll strain her watchful e’e, Willie, 
Seeking that mither’s look of love | 
She ne’er again maun see, Willie ; | 
Kiss aye the tear frae her whitening check, 

An’ speak awhile for me, Willie. 





Look kindly, kindly when ye meet, 

But speak nae of the dead, Willie ; 

An’ when yer heart would gar you greet, 
Aye turn awa yer head, Willie ; 

That waesome look ye look to me 

Would gar her young heart bleed, Willie. 


Whan e’er she names a mither’s name 
An’ sairly presseth thee, Willie, 

O tell her of a happy hame 

Far, far o’er earth an’ sea, Willie; 

An’ ane that waits to welcome them— 
Her hameless bairns an’ me, Willie. 


We do not go further into the Hand-loom Weaver's history; 
neither shall we vainly strive to arouse the sympathies of our readers 
beyond the point which these must have reached already. We trust, 
at least, that enough has been told and cited to induce them to call 
for the little book in which the whole is manfully related and ener- 
getically rhymed; for by so doing the good and the charitable will 
meet with much that is worth thinking about, and that cannot be 
exclusively overlooked ; while, in the way most pleasurable to the 
author, they will thus become his real friends and substantial patrons. 
The volume is, in various senses, of more value than could be mea- 
sured by its price ten-times told. We quote a succinct and touching 
ditty, entitled, ‘* The Last Tryst.” 





This nicht ye'll cross the bosky glen, 
Ance mair, O would ye meet me then ? 
Ill seem as bygane bliss an’ pain 

Were a’ forgot; 
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I winna weep to weary thee, 
Nor seek tne love ye canna gie ;— 
Whaur first we met, O let that be, 
The parting spot. 


The hour just when the faithless licht 
©’ yon pale star forsakes the nicht ; 
I wouldna pain ye wi’ the blicht 
Ye’ve brought to me. 


Nor would I that yon proud cauld ray 
Should mock me wi’ its scornfu’ play ;— 
The sunken een and tresses grey 


Ye maunna sce. 


Wi’ sindered hearts few words will sair, 
An’ brain-dried grief nae tears can spare ; 
These bluidless lips shall ne’er mair 

Name thine or thee. 


At murky nicht, O meet me then ! 
Restore my plighted troth again ; 
Your bonnie bride shall never ken 
Your wrangs to me. 


Our closing specimen is such a strain as might be expected from 
the erect-headed author, and the experienced * packman,’ with his 
houseless family. 


Auld Scotland cried, ‘‘ Welcome your Queen !” 

_ Ik glen echoed, ‘‘ Welcome your Queen !” 

While turret and tower to mountain and moor, 
Cried ** Wauken and welcome our Queen !”’ 


Syne, O sic deray was exprest, 
As Scotland for lang hadna seen ; 

When bodies cam bickerin’ a clad in their best— 
To beck to their bonnie young Queen. 


When a’ kinds o’ colours cam south, 
An’ scarlet frae sly Aberdeen ; 

Ilk flutterin’ heart flitted up to the mouth, 
A’ pantin’ to peep at our Queen. 


There were Earls on that glitterin’ strand, 
Wi’ diamonded Dame mony ane ; 

An’ weel might it seem that the happiest land 
Was trod by the happiest Queen. 
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Then mony a chieftain’s heart 
Beat high ‘neath its proud tartan screen ; 
But one sullen chief stood afar and apart, 
Nor reeked he the smile o’ a Queen. 


‘¢ Wha's he winna blink on our Queen, 
With his haffets sae lyart and lean ?” 
O ho! it is Want, wi’ his gathering gaunt, 
An’ millions of mourners unseen. ‘ 


Proud Scotland cried, ‘* Hide them, O hide !” 
An’ lat nae them licht on her een ; 

Wi’ their bairnies bare, it would sorrow her sair ! 
For a mither’s heart moves in our Queen.” 











neues 


Arr. III.—Jntroduction to a Scientific System of Mythology. By 
C. O. Mutter, Author of “ The History and Antiquities of the | 
Doric Race.” &c. &. By Joun Lerrcu. Longman. 


Myruotoey and allegory are subjects which one might readily con- 
ceive to be well adapted to exercise the elaborate scholarship, the | 
recondite research, and the adventurous speculation of the Germans. 
And such in reality is the fact, as our report will exhibit; for it is 
rather in the capacity of retailers of other men’s thoughts and argu- 
ments, than as critics, that this paper is occupied. Ottfried Miller 
is one of those whose erudite and accurate qualifications have been 
brought to the study and to the rationale of mythology with singular 
success, as illustrated in the History of the Dorians, and in the In- 
troduction before us, which may be regarded as presenting the phi- 
losophy or the science which guided him in his course throughout 
the other work, and also in part as the deductions arrived at during 
the investigations then instituted. 

Miller’s system recommends itself in that it takes a common sense 
view of the mythology of Greece, the especial land for the culture 
and propagation of the fabulous; for he objects on the one hand to 
the theory of not a few writers who argue that mythi are allegorical 
expressions, in wich philosophers chose to propoyund their dis- 
coveries in physical or moral science ; and on the other, to the doc- 
trine that they are the dark and imposing invention of a priesthood, 
who in this way endeavoured to obtain a paramount influence over 
the mind of the masses and to maintain in the easiest and most perma- 
nent way a popular authority, Toneither of these theories does our 
author incline ; resisting the first, which attributes a high display of 
wisdom to the supposed allegories, as if they were the invention of 
a profound and far-seeing philosophy; and dissenting from the 
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second, which would have us to believe that a parcel ot knaves com- 
bined for selfish purposes, or, if you please, a set of philanthropic 
personages,—resorted toa purely artificial system for the better 
government of the million. 

The view taken in the present work is much plainer than either 
of these, much more reconcileable to ordinary understanding, and 
becomes a far better torch in the study of the ancient classics, as well 
as of history, whether applied to nations and their offshoots in colo- 
nies, or to the development of mind in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. He holds that the mythi are “ old sayings,”—legends honestly 
believed,—a mass of narrations in which the deeds and destinies of 
individual personages are recorded, and which all relate, by the way 
they are conneeted and interwoven, to a period antecedent to the 
historical era of Greece, and separated from it by a tolerably distinct 
boundary : they are stories handed down from a period anterior to 
writing and written records,—before men had begun to analyze their 
own thoughts, or to distinguish between the creations and workings 
of imagination and those of the reasoning powers. Being handed 
down from the remotest periods, or represented to have occurred as 
facts prior to the historical era, they came to be modified in very 
many instances by poetical and philosophical treatment, there hav- 
ing been always, however, a pre-existent nucleus,—the poets and 
philosophers not doubting that they related to facts and things 
imagined to be done, although believing at the same time that many 
after-additions had teen made. While, therefore, the real original 
of the mythi may not be known, they were honestly credited in a 
simple age; nay, fora long time afterwards were received as truths. 
In this way it is, that our author accounts for ‘‘the predilection 
which was so long manifested for its mythus by the most intellectual 
people in the world, and which, notwithstanding ail their vivacity of 
genius and all their natural talent for observation, so long prevented 
authentic history from making its appearance.” We quote one 
passage relating to the origin of the mythus, which, whether one re- 
gards the train of reasoning, the manner of exposition, cr the verbal 
expression, is a beautiful model. 


Now, if the peculiar mixture of idea and reality, which forms the charac- 
teristic feature of mythology, belongs to the original constitution of the my- 
thus, the question will naturally occur,—How can this be reconciled with 
the fact just established, that it was held to be true, and became an object 
of faith? ‘ This Ideal,” some one might say, ‘‘ is nothing else than poetic 
fiction and invention, clothed in the narrative form.” Bat an invention of 
this kind cannot without a miracle be simultaneously made by many indivi- 
duals ; for it would require a peculiar coincidence of design, conception, and 
execution. “It was surely, therefore, the work of one person.” But how, 
then, did he convince all others of the reality, the substantiality of his inven- 
tion? Shall we suppose him to have been an impostor, who contrived to 
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persuade them by all sorts of deceit and illusion—perhaps by forming a con- 
federacy with others of the same stamp with himself, who would testify to 
the people, that what he had devised was verified by their observation? Or 
shall we imagine him to have been a more highly-gifted person, a more 
exalted being, than his countrymen ; and that therefore they placed reliance 
on what he said; receiving from him as a sacred revelation those mythi 
under which he veiled salutary truths designed for their instruction? But 
it cannot possibly be proved that such a caste or sect either of cunning 
knaves or sublime personages existed in ancient Greece. Many, indeed, may 
point at the priests; but they ought first to show that there really was a 
priesthood so widely separated from the laity, and so strongly contrasted 
with it, particularly in respect of knowledge. Besides, this artificial system 
of deception— whether it was clumsy or refined, selfish or philanthropic—is 
quite at variance with the noble simplicity of those ages, unless the impres- 
sion made on our minds by the earliest productions of Greek genius be 
entirely illusory. We come therefore to the conclusion, that even a single 
inventor of a mythus, in the proper sense of the word, is out of the question. 
But whither does this reasoning lead? Evidently to nothing else than that 
the idea altogether of ¢rventcon—that is, of a free and deliberate treatment, 
by which something known to be untrue was clothed in the semblance of 
truth—must be left out of consideration, as quite inapplicable to the origin 
of a mythus; or in other words, that a species of necessity led to that com- 
bination of the Real and Imaginary which is observed in the mythus; that 
its frames were governed by impulses which operated alike on all; that 
these opposite elements grew up together; and that those who were instru- 
mental to the union were themselves unconscious of the difference. It is 
this idea, of a certain necesszty and unconsciousness in the formation of the 
ancient mythi, that we wish to impress. When that is once conceived, it 
will also be easy to see that the dispute as to whether the mythus proceeded 
from one or from many, from the poet or from the people, even where there 
is otherwise room for it, does not affect the main point. For if one indivi- 
dual—the relater—in devising a mythus, only obeys the promptings which 
act equally on the minds of others—the listeners—he is merely the mouth- 
piece through which theyall speak, the skilful exponent who first gives form 
and expression to what all desire toexpress. It is possible, however, that 
the idea of this necessity and unconsciousness may appear dark and even 
mystical to many of our archzologists, for no other reason than because this 
tendency to form mythi has nothing analogous in our modern modes of 
thinking. But ought not history to recognize even what is strange, when 
we are led to it by dispassionate investigation? Perhaps the subject will be 
rendered more clear by an example. Weshall give the one already quoted 
from the first book of the Iliad, Let us suppose that the story of Chryses 
was a genuine mythus, a received tradition; and that the possible events 
contained in it—the rape of the priest’s daughter, and the pestilence among 
the Greeks—were also real. In that case, it can readily be conceived, that 
all those who knew the facts, and had faith in Apollo’s power to avenge and 
punish, would immediately and simultaneously connect them together, and 
would express their belief that Apollo sent the pestilence at the prayer ofhis 
priest, with as firm a conviction as if it were a thing which they had them- 
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selves known and witnessed. Here the myth-forming activity makes but a 
slight step; but I have chosen this example for that very reason, Perhaps, 
however, it was in reality greater; for the supposition that everything in 
this mythus that may be fact is fact was perfectly gratuitous. 


We remark, in a spirit, and with impressions that do not appear to 
be incompatible with the view of the origin of the mythus here 
taken, that fable and fiction are congenial to the soul for man; and 
that especially in a rude state, everything which seems to him out of 
the ordinary course of things, is to be accounted for, not after 
patient investigation, but in accordance with his natural love of the 
marvellous, and with that passion of admiration which novelty gene- 
rates. Here, there are many circumstances which contribute to 
extend the empire of this wonder and credulity. Legislators, philo- 
sophers, and theologists, as well as poets, would take advantage of 
current fables, using them as the vehicle of their instructions and 
purposes ; employing them not merely to adorn simple principles, and 
to win the unsuspecting heart, but adding their own embellishments 
both of fiction and allegory, the more certainly to accomplish their 
ends. Again, although the mythi may not have been at first the 
artful invention of priests, yet the Pagans of that caste would na- 
turally endeavour to reduce the accumulated fables to a kind of 
system, as appears to have been done in Egypt with a crafty design ; 
for there allegory and mythology were the veil which concealed reli- 
gion from the eyes of the uninitiated. 

The nations of the East have been distinguished for the multitude 
and the extravagance of their mythological fables, There, in 
keeping with the glories of the clime, the luxuriance of its pro- 
ductions, the indolence and imaginativeness of the people, hyper- 
bole and personification have taken the boldest and most prevailing 
flights; the fictions there bred at length finding their way to the 
western countries, where they were arranged, adorned, and com- 
pounded in an infinity of shapes. But to return for a moment to 
our author,—among many other ingenious and well-reasoned views, 
he shows how the study of the mytht may be turned to use ;—they 
can be rendered serviceable in tracing the rise and component parts 
of tribes and nations, the Grecian especially. And again, a know- 
ledge of the mythi that found a shelter in Greece is essential to a 
due understanding of the poets, orators, and philosophers of that 
country, not only when as artists they may have been dealing directly 
with the mythus, but whenever the student is desirous of fully com- 
prehending the minds, the feelings, and the influences that were 
reared in the mythological mould. 

Miiller’s Introduction merits warm recommendation too for the 
aids which it affords to students, in respect of acquainting them both 
with the rules and modes in which they may for themselves pursue 
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the mythi through the modifications and compoundings to which they 
were subjected, long after their proper birth. In short, he is not 
only a good interpreter, but a good teacher in the science of inter- 
pretation. We proceed to other branches, and under the direction 
of another leader. 

The subject of mythology is closely connected with that of alle- 
gory; and to both it is of great importance to attend to the study of 
the history of opinions, even of opinions concerning religion. It 
-may be acceptable, therefore, to occupy the remainder of the pre- 
sent paper by borrowing from the First Part of Dopke’s Hermeneu- 
tick der Neuttestamentlichen Schriftsteller,—a work treating, as a 
translator might entitle it in English, ‘‘ of the Manner in which 
the Writers of the New Testament have quoted the Old Testament,” 
—the substance of what is there said relative to the origin of Alle- 
gorical Interpretation. 

As regards the origin of allegorical interpretation, it isa fact of 
no mean moment that we can trace it in various directions, and 
discover in all of them the same causes operating to produce it, 
though we can ascertain nothing respecting the time ofits introduc- 
tion but that this belongs to the remotest antiquity. We find it 
among the Greeks, Jews, Persians, Turks, and Christians; and in 
ordercorrectly to determine its origin, we must discover some uniform 
motive for it, at least among those nations by whom it was not 
copied, ready formed. It would facilitate the inquiry to begin with 
the Greeks. 

As soon as man, awakened to consciousness, endeavours to rise 
above the rude state of nature,—and to individualize himself as dis- 
tinct from nature, he is compelled by an inward impulse to reflect 
on that nature which he has learned to be distinct from himself, and 
to observe the phenomena which it presents. He then discovers a 
web of causes and effects, and sees how one thing depends on 
another. Butso many new phenomena continually occur of which 
he knows not the causes, and many are so imposing that he cannot 
contemplate them without amazement. In his inmost soul he feels 
constrained to recognise something higher, and he refers the being 
of nature to a higher being ; but, as this conviction is produced by 
observing a variety of phenomena, he imagines various higher causes 
which, under the feeling of dependence,—he honours as powers ex- 
alted above him. When the powers of nature have been thus per- 
sonified, they are next brought into connection, and become the 
subject of mythological fables. To the Egyptian, the revolutions 
of the sun and the changes in the Nile became the history of Osiris. 
The sun on the 21st of December grows faint, dies as it were, and 
is bornanew. Even so Osiris is overcome by Typhon, put to death, 
and revives in the freshness of youth after overcoming the Evil One. 
Such legends originate when the mind is taking its first steps, and 
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the images of the gods are stamped with the rudeness of the time. 
This is the period to which belong the creations of Homer. The 
only models for his delineation of the gods, were men ina state of 
rude nature; and, if he represents his gods as infinitely exalted 
above men, they possess only those qualities in an elevated degree, 
which he deemed the chief excellences of men. Rude strength 
swayed by violent passions, courage often united with brutality ; 
arrogance, ambition, lust, intemperance, stain alike his gods and 
men. But the boundless charm of his unsurpassed poetry gave him 
an immense influence over the characters of his countrymen; his 
verses were in every mouth,—every writer took him for his model. 
From the dawn of Grecian civilization to its noon, his poems were 
the great text-book used in the education of youth, and he was re- 
garded as the source of all knowledge and wisdom. Meanwhile, 
civilization had advanced so far, morals had become so refined, phi- 
losophical speculation had reached such a height, that the difference 
between his ideas and those of the time was very obvious. Not- 
withstanding the progress of the intellect, however, the Greeks 
could not contemplate Homer with reference to the rude age in 
which he lived; their notions of his wisdom had been raised too 
high, and they sought to findin him the enlightened notions of their 
own times. Another circumstance is to be considered. The 
writings of Homer were used not only as a means of training the 
intellect, but of forming the march of youth; and in this point of 
view he harmonized all with the conceptions of a cultivated age. 
He often seems to be without a proper reverence for the gods ; to 
contradict all sound conceptions of their nature and sanctity; to 
countenance violent passions and vices, and to look with contempt 
on the duties of a man and acitizen. The reading of Homer, there- 
fore, came to be considered hazardous for the young ; it was appre- 
hended,"that his rude manners would endanger the refinement of the 
time, that the vices and passions which he treated with approbation, 
would be injurious to the good order of society, and that the scan- 
dalous stories which he tells of the gods, might detract from the re- 
verence due to them. 

Plato, who in the second and third books of his Republic treats 
of the education of youth by means of gymnastics and music, se- 
verely criticises the mythological stories as immoral in their ten- 
dency, and wishes to have them purified so as to correspond to his 
ideas of right. All the mythoi which make death appear dreadful, 
which awaken terror or laughter, which express disobedience to 
those in vuthority, or tend to rouse violent passions, were to be ba- 
nished from his Republic. The absolutely good was to be the only 
poctry allowed there. Homer was therefore excluded, though with 
all possible respect. 
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There is a passage, however, in the Republic, in which Plato 
mentions a mode of making Homer’s poems harmless to youth. Ile 
is speaking of those who in “ discoursing of gods and heroes, repre- 
sent them as ill, as a painter whose pictures have no resemblance to 
the objects delineated.” Such things, says his fellow dialogist, de- 
serve blame. But in what respects are tlicy to be blamed, and what 
are the descriptions censured ? “In the first place,” Plato replies, 
“he did not fabricate well who told what Hesiod relates ;—the 
greatest falsehoods concerning the greatest beings; what Ouranos 
did, and how Kronos punished him; and the doings of Kronos, and 
what he suffered from his son. These stories, even if they were true, 
I think ought not thus lightly to be told to the simple and young, 
but, as far as possible, to be kept concealed. Should it become ne- 
cessary to relate them, it ought to be done under the seal of secrecy, 
and to as few as may be.” ‘The expression translated under the seal 
of secrecy, probably signifies that the stories spoken of should be 
treated as religious mysteries, to be explained to those only who are 
capable of comprehending them. Soon after, he expresses himself 
more clearly thus :— 

‘“‘ The tale of the fettering of Juno by her son, that of the hurling 
of Vulcan from heaven, and the battles of the gods described by 
Homer, are not to be allowed in the Republic, whether understood 
literally or as allegories; for young people cannot distinguish what 
is allegorical from what is not.” Hence it appears to have been a 
prectice to give an allegorical sense to religious mythoi of an offen- 
sive character, and that this wasdone previous to the age of Plato, who 
is usually considered the inventor of the method. Plato himself 
mentions three others who interpreted in this manner, Nesimbrotus, 
Glaucon, and Metrodorus. The first was a citizen of Lampsacus 
and a contemporary of Themistocles. From the work of Glaucon, 
which interprets the mythoi as being allegories relating to physical 
subjects, a passage is extracted in the Venetian Scholia, on the sixty- 
first verse of the 20th book of the Iliad, with the observation, that 
‘* this kind of allegory is very old, and originated with Theogenes of 
Rhegium, the first writer on Homer, who lived in the time of Cam- 
byses in the 63rd Olympiad.” Of Metrodorus, Tatian says in his 
** Discourses to the Greeks,” that he explains the character of Hector, 
Achilles, Helen, and Agamemnon, as personifications of physical ele- 
ments. In addition to these professed interpreters of Homer, it is 
known that the earliest Grecian philosophers, Pythagoras, Empedo- 
cles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus, explain the mythoi in a similar 
manner. The invention of allegorical inzerpretation, has indeed 
been ascribed both to Theogenes, and Anaxagoras, which shows only 
that they were among the earliest interpreters of thissort. After- 
wards, the Stoics particularly endeavoured to attach a physical 
meaning to the mythoi of Orpheus, Muszeus, Homer, and Hesiod, 
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which was strenuously opposed by the Academic Cotta. Later 
writers lave taken much pleasure in these senseless interpretations, 
especially the grammarians of Alexandria, of whose modes we have 
many specimens remaining, particularly in Plotinus, Porphyry, &c. 

From what has been said, it is evident that allegorical interpre- 
tation among the Greeks had its originin philosophical refinement, 
which introduced higher ideas of the nature of the Deity, and could 
not tolerate the common faith, with its mass of fables, about the gods. 
As it was dangerous to attack the popular religion, attempts were 
made to render it less offensive, by giving a physical or moral mean- 
ing tothe mythoi; and, as nothing is secure from exaggeration, the 
lovers of allegory attributed to the old poets all the artificial subtlety 
which a man aecustomed to it is so ready to find and make every- 
where. 

I'he origin of the allegorical interpretation of the sacred Scrip- 
tures among the Jews, has been derived by some from an imitation 
of the mode adopted by the Greeks in explaining their mythology. 
And there are strong grounds for this opinion, which are exhibited 
in the clearest light in the Letters treating of Biblical Exegesis in 
Kichhorn’s Library. They may be set forth thus: As the religious 
constitution of the Jews rested on written documents, the essential 
ideas of their religion might remain settled, but they were neverthe- 
less modified and extended in the course of time, and adapted to the 
increasing cultivation of the people. The religious system of Moses 
was fitted to the infancy of a people; but,as they became more culti- 
vated, they advanced perceptibly beyond it. Even the old poets and 
prophets had spiritualized its material representations, as far as they 
could, and given a moral meaning to the forms of its ritual. But 
this sufficed only while the old Hebrew state existed. If the Jews 
had remained in their own country, always observing the ancient law 
of Moses, without being exposed to the influence of foreign man- 
ners, they could not have escaped the effects of a literal observance 
of the law. But the Babylonian exile, the transplantation of the 
Hebrews among nations differing from them in manners and customs, 
modes of thinking, religious philosophy, and political and intellectual 
advancement, while at the same time, the whole sacrificial service, 
the basis of the Mosaic religion, was suspended, had greatly affected 
their character; so that after an absence of seventy years, they re- 
turned with a new set of ideas to their native country. Not long 
after, when the conquests of Alexander had spread the Greek lan- 
guage and learning over the whole East, the Jews became scattered 
in single families among the Greeks, who were far before them in 
intellectual culture and habits of life. Received among the most re- 
fined and advanced people of the period as a foreign caste, the Jews 
would through their obsolete national religion, have incurred the re- 
proach of being a rude race, obstinately attached to ancient usages 
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and hereditary notions, and incapable of a high degree of cultivation, 
and thereby subjected themselves to the contempt and ridicule of 
their witty Greek neighbours, unless, to avoid this, they acquired as 
much of the manners, the wisdom, and philosophy of the Greeks, as 
they could, without entirely giving up their established religion and 
religious usages. This was particularly necessary in Alexandria, the 
seat of Greek wisdom and learning, where a large number of He- 
brews had settled, not merely of the lower class, but respectable and 
wealthy men, who had voluntarily repaired thither on receiving the 
rights of citizenship from Alexander the Great. There they had 
built splendid synagogues, as Philo testifies ; and the Rabbins cannot 
say enough in praise of their magnificene. Their religious ceremo- 
nies, which were performed with great solemnity, could not escape 
the ridicule of the Greeks, unless some changes were made in them. 
But such changes were forbidden by the reverence which the He- 
brews felt for their lawgiver, and by the sanctity derived from long- 
continued usages. 

Another circumstance made the situation of the Jews in Alexan- 
dria still more difficult. To converse with the Greeks, they were 
obliged to acquire the Greek language; so that their mother tongue 
fell into disuse, and the knowledge of the old Hebrew was almost 
entirely lost. This gave rise to the translation of the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament into Greek, about the year 285 B.C. Till that 
time, the religions of the Asiatic nations were almost entirely un- 
known to the Greeks, because in all that related to them the old 
languages of the different countries were used. Now the Septuagi.t 
opened to them the religious monuments of the Jews,’and gave at 
the same time to the more intelligent part of the Jews themselves, a 
perfect view of their own religion. They themselves, yielding to 
the general tendency of the new Platonic philosophy, felt out of 
their element among the material ideas of the old Mosaic law. Such 
a confliet of the antiquated popular belief with the ideas of a more 
enlightened period, gives rise either to a union of the old with the 
new, or to an entire rejection of the more offensive part of the old 
system. But the Jews were too strongly wedded to their hereditary 
institutions to adopt the latter course. The former was rendered 
easier by the way in which the Alexandrians were accustomed to 
treat the heathen religions. As they habitually sought for a secret 
meaning in the fables of their mythology, the Jews could meet 
Greek opponents with the same weapons, and vindicate, for their own 
old religious monuments, the praise of the highest wisdom. 

Such is generally the explanation which has been given of the 
introduction of allegory among the Jews, and certainly it must be 
allowed to carry great feasibility with it, although it may not bea com- 
plete account. Let the traces of allegorical interpretation among 
that people be now historically pursued; and as Philo may be re- 
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garded as affording the most distinguished example of the tendency 
of mind which led to this system, and was also anciently esteemed 
the inventor of it, it will be proper to begin with him. 

Philo lived, as is well known, in the first century of the Christian era, 
and during the reign of Caius Caligula was sent as an ambassador to 
the emperor by the Jews of Alexandria, of which mission he has 
given an account in a separate work. He was born at Alexandria, 
about twenty years before Christ, of a distinguished family belonging 
to the priestly order. He was devoted to the philosophy of Plato, 
though he mingled with it ideas borrowed from the mystical philo- 
sophy of the East; so that it was said of him, “ either Philo Plato- 
nizes, or Plato Philonizes. It is obvious that sucha turn of mind 
must have had an important influence on his views of the Mosaic 
religion. Allegorical interpretation appears in his writings in its 
highest state of refinement. In his explanation of the Old Testa- 
ment, he uses in general only the Septuagint, which he believed, ac- 
cording to the high ideas of it then prevalent, to agree perfectly with 
the original. It is observable, however, that he comments almost exclu- 
sively on the worksof Moses. It is to be remarked, that these were 
especially esteemed among the Jews, and were also the first translated 
into Greek ; and this is confirmed by the works of Philo, which, not- 
withstanding their extent, contain only ten citations from the pro- 
phets, about fifteen from the historical books, and as many from the 
Psalms. Moses he esteemed the only true enlightened man, initiated 
into all divine Mysteries, into which he supposed himself initiated. 
The other scriptural writers he considers less enlightened, and is 
surprised, when he happens to examine the writings of Jeremiah 
with care, to find him also initiated into the great mysteries. 
According also to his theory (which was subsequently adopted by 
Christian writers) Moses intends in his laws to convey a double 
meaning, so as to meet the wants of all, however different in intellec- 
tual advancement. One is suited to the great mass, and represents 
God like a human being with limbs and passions, because they are in- 
capable of forming a higher opinion of him. The other is intended 
for persons whose philosophical minds and virtuous lives qualify them 
for initiation into the divine mysteries. These can comprehend the 
meaning concealed under the material anges they recognize the 
spiritual sense of the description, and are driven to search for it by 
certain signs that give offence, and are stumbling blocks; for the 
divine spirit has purposely introduced what to the mass of men is 
wholly unintelligible, and even improperand blameable transactionsand 
offensive doctrines, which the multitude receive without question or 
displeasure, but which stimulate the initiated to seek for the hidden 
meaning. This secret meaning, which Philo finds in the Mosaic 
scriptures by means of arbitrary allegories, consists only of Platonic 
speculations, mixed with old oriental mysticism ; but at the same time 
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he does not deny the truth of the literal meaning; he looks upon it, 
not as the most important, but as a subordinate sense. He even 
contends, in his book ‘‘ de Migratione Abrahami,” against those who 
treat the literal meaning as of no account, and thinking they must 
confine their attention to the higher general ideas, reject all external 
ceremonies, saying it is of no consequence to keep the Sabbath, if the 
inward rest, whieh it signifies, is only observed. But he docs not 
always remain consistent in his opposition to Idealism, especially 
when he has a historical difficulty to remove. ) 
The height which allegorical interpretation had reached in the time 
of Philo, leads to the supposition, that he must have had many pre- 
decessors, and in fact he refers frequently to the writings of esteemed 
men who had gone before him in this path. In one tract he says, 
in reference to the explanation given of the origin of the feast of the 
passover,—‘ These things are explained according to ancient alle- 
gory ; those whoare accustomed to allegorical interpretation consider 
the sacrifices of the passover as devoting purification of heart.’’ So 
likewise he adds, after his explanation of circumcision :—‘‘ These 
things then, have come to our ears, spoken of old by inspired men who 
have interpreted with care the works of Moses.” Philo does not 
name these persons; but it is highly probable that they were Ther- 
apeutz, whom he held in high esteem. In his treatise ‘‘ De Vita 
Contempliva,” he says of them, that they compare the whole law 
to an animal, and consider the literal commands as the body, the 
secret sense as the soul. Again he observes,—‘*‘ When they occupy 
themselves about the holy scripture, these persons connect therewith 
philosophical speculations, giving an allegorical meaning to the doc- 
trines of their hereditary religion ; because they seek under the text 
secrets of nature, which are mythically concealed there. They have 
also interpretations handed down from former times, the writings of 
the founders of their sect, who have left many memorials respecting 
the ideas to be developed by means of allegories, which their fellows 
imitate.” So far Eusebius, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,” cites 
this passage from Philo, and adds, that these ancient interpretations 
of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, resemble the critical expo- 
sitions in the epistle to the Hebrews, and in several of Paul’s epistles. 
Another Alexandrian of earlier date, by name Aristobulus, is 
mentioned by old writers as an allegorist. In modern times indeed, 
Richard Simon, in his ‘Critical History of the New Testament,” 
and Eichhorn, in his “ Library of ‘Theological Literature,” have not 
only disputed the genuineness of the fragments remaining under the 
name of Aristobulus, but the very fact of his having existed. Val- 
kenear, however, in his “ Diatribe de Aristobulo Judzo,” has ad- 
duced sufficient grounds to establish the genuineness of these frag- 
ments. Aristobulus lived about 180 years B.C., was tutor of King 
Ptolemy Philometor, and belonged to the school of the Peripatetics. 
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Ife wrote an allegorical commentary on the books of Moses, which 
he dedicated to King Ptolemy Philometor, in which he openly mani- 
fests his zeal to vindicate for the writers of the Old ‘Testament, all 
the wisdom which was admired in the Greek philosophers, remarking 
at the same time, how many different nations have taken a similar 
road to truth. Cyril of Alexandria, in his work against Julian, says, 
** Aristobulus the Peripatetic, somewhere observes, that ‘all things 
which have been said respecting nature by the ancients, have been 
said also by philosphers living out of Greece; some among the 
Indians by the Bramins, and some in Syria by the people called 
Jews.’” According to Clement of Alexandria, Aristobulus sought 
to prove what is so frequently asserted by the Fathers of the Church, 
tliat even the Greek philosophers derived their wisdom from the Old 
Testament. ‘And even Plato,” he asserts, “followed our laws,” 
Nay the Hebrew sages are represented by lim as far superior to the 
Greek, Eusebuis quotes him as saying,—‘‘ This may also be ap- 
plied to wisdom, for from her proceeds all light; on this account the 
Peripatetics affirra, that she has the character of a lamp, and that 
they who follow her steadily are unshaken during the whole of life. 
More wisely and beautifully says one of our progenitors, Solomon, 
‘She existed before heaven and earth,’ corresponding with what has 
already been alleged.” In another fragment, preserved by Euse- 
bius, he defends Moses against the charge of a material representation 
of God; shows to the king that there is another meaning concealed 
therein. Such figurative expressions, says he, are usual even in 
common life. Thus, when the king sends forth a force to execute 
something, it is said, ‘the king has a mighty hand ;” and in the same 
manner, Moses also says,—‘‘ With a strong hand has the Lord 
brought you out of Egypt.” This expression originates from the 
circumstance, that the strength of man lies particularly in his arms. 
Then he proceeds to the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, and shows 
that all the phenomena described by Moses, the fire, the thunder, 
the sound of trumpets were real, but produced by God without the 
aid of material organs,—God thus manifesting the supremacy of his 
power, The same spirit appears in another fragment found in 
Eusebius, where he treats of the creation, and of the institution of 
the sabbath. The account of the creation of the world in six days, 
has no other object than to establish a division of time; and yet he 
passes to a philosophical speculation respecting the sacredness of the 
number seven, “in which we have knowledge of human and divine 
things: on the number seven, turns the whole world both of animal 
and vegetable life.” 

From all the fragments of his writings which remain to us, we can 
get but asmall insight into his mode of allegorical interpretation. 
Thus much, however, is certain, that Aristobulus was an acute man, 
who could not satisfy himself, like the rude and ignorant, with the 
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representations of the doings of God in material images, but sought. 
to ascertain the true ideas to be drawn from them. He alsoshows a 
very correct conception’ of the object of the revelation contained in 
the Old Testament, which he looks for, not in a dealing-out of 
mysteries, but in the promotion of the fear of God. He says,— 
‘The whole ordering of our law is intended to promote piety, 
righteousness, temperance, and all other things truly good.” One 
should almost doubt the propriety of considering him a founder of 
allegorical interpretation, if there were not indisputable testimonies 
of ancient times to the fact. For instance, Origen, in his work 
against Celsus says,—“ It appears to me, that he (Celsus) has heard 
of writings containing allegorical expositions of the law;’—“ he 
seems to speak of the writings of Philo, or of still older ones, such 
as those of Aristobulus.” But, even in the fragments preserved by 
Eusebius, an allegory is presented, where, in treating of the creation 
of the world, when he comes to the origin of light, he says,—‘‘ This 
may also be applied to wisdom.” It appears, therefore, that alle- 
gory is found in its earliest state in Aristobulus. The philosophy 
of Aristotle gave him a disgust for the representation of the Deity 
under a human form ; but his interest as an apologist led to a farther 
infusion of the Aristotelian philosophy into the books of Moses. In 
doing this, however, he seems to have proceeded timidly, as is shown 
by the example adduced. 

Of the Alexandrian Jewish schoo] there are still two representa- 
tives, of a different sort, remaining, namely, the authors of Eccle- 
siasticus, and of the Book of Wisdom. The translator of the former, 
who, in the preface to the work of his grandfather, professes to have 
translated it in the thirty-eignth year of King Evergetes, probably 
Evergetes Physcon, wholived, itmay be concluded, in the year 131 B.C. ; 
and the author of the book, therefore, was nearly contemporary with 
Aristobulus. The author glorifies Wisdom, God through her go- 
verning all things, She has, at the command of God, chosen the 
Israelitish people as her especial residence; she bears the choicest 
fruits of knowledge and of life. Afterwards he proceeds thus :—- 
** This is all, even the book of the covenant of the highest God ; the 
law which Moses has ordained as an inheritance to the assemblies 
of Jacob. It sheds wisdom, like the Phison and the Tigris in the 
season of spring ; it gives fulness of knowledge, like the Euphrates 
and Jordan in the days of harvest; discipline beams from it like 
light. The first cannot fully know it, nor the last explore it. For 
its meaning is richer than the sea, and its counsel deeper than the 
abyss.” From verse 30th he goes on describing how he has drawn 
from this ‘source of wisdom little streams for his own use. This 
passage should not be looked upon as furnishing any traces of alle- 
gory, as some writers consider it. Without entering ona review of 
the conceptions concerning Wisdom, or the later views respecting 
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the Logos, it may be sufficient to refer to the mode in which the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament are here treated by the author. 
There is no trace of allegory; the wisdom which flows for him from 
the source of the Holy Scriptures is of a purely practical kind; it 
guards men from sin. ‘The whole passage therefore is to be re- 
garded as an expression of the highest reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures, A more distinct exhibition of his views is contained in 
chap. xxxix. v. 1—3. He insists that, ‘‘in order to study the law, 
a man must be exempt from other labours, for he must search out 
wisdom and occupy himself with prophecies; he must consider the 
treatises of distinguished men, and penetrate into the hidden sense 
of parables, and solve dark sayings and riddles.” Here the author 
states expressly, how he would have the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment used. He has, indeed, devoted himself much to ancient 
history, and even extracted the most remarkable parts of it; but 
moral sayings, enigmas, and parables are what he most esteems; and 
therefore, he imitates especially the Proverbs. Here, however, is 
nothing that looks like allegory. How would what follows the passage 
just quoted be consistent with allegorical studies? ‘* He [who zs 
wisdom in the manner described] can serve princes, and be attend- 
ant on lords; he may be sent into foreign lands, for he has tried what 
is useful to a people, and what is not.” 

The author of the Book of Wisdom is not to be ascertained, but he 
appears to belong to the time of Philo. He shows how Wisdom has 
ruled the pious from the creation of thie world, particularly the people 
of God. This was a favourite subject, derived from the Proverbs, 
He shows, also, on the other hand, the fate of the Egyptians and 
Canaanites, who were forsaken by divine Wisdon® But the traces of 
allegory are hardly to be discovered. Scarcely anything appears but 
a philosophical reasoning on the Old Testament history. Examine 
the two passages which have been appealed to by some, as affording 
specimens of allegorical interpretation. In chap. @viii. 21—25, the 
author refers to the destruction of the troop of Korah, Numbers xvi. 
46. Aaron interposes between the people and the angel of death, 
arrayed in his sacred ornaments, before which every one must bow ; 
but he overcomes the destroyer, not with bodily weapons, but with 
those of his office, prayer and sacrifice, alleging the sacred oath of 
God to the ancient patriarchs. This is only the Mosaic account em- 
bellished according to the taste of the period. The pestilence is the 
destroying angel. The expiation is made by the pret arrayed in 
his an ornaments; these and the sacrifices, however, do not 
restrain the wrath of God, but prayer and the appeal to the promise. 
That this is rather a piece of reasoning then an allegory, must be 
confessed by every one who is acquainted with the writers of the 
allegorical school. Of the same character is the passage, chap. xvi. 
v. 5 seq.; where it is said of the brazen serpent,—“ It was a symbol 
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of salvation, to put men in remembrance of the command of the law: 
whoever turned himself to it, was delivered, not by the sight of it, 
but by God, the saviour of all.” The philosopher doesnot admit the 
magical operation of the brazen serpent, but God delivered from death 
those who, by gazing on the serpent, showed their readiness to obey 
his command. Is this allegory? 

Thus far the traces of the allegorical exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment among the Jews of Alexandria have been followed; but this is 
not sufficient fully to explain its origin ; and therefore the view which 
Eichhorn gives, is to be censured for not alluding to the Jews of 
Palestine. It will be best to begin this part.of the subject with a 
well-known Jewish scholar, Josephus, who lived in the earliest age of 
Christianity. He was son of Matthias, of a priestly family, born in 
the first year of the Emperor Caius. As early as his fourteenth year 
he had acquired so much knowledge, that he was visited by priests 
and men of rank, to obtain information of him about the more 
abstruse parts of the law. In his sixteenth year, he resolved to make 
himself acquainted with the three most celebrated Jewish sects. He 
therefore resorted to the Essenes, and passed three years among 
them, conforming to their ascetic form of life. He afterwards at- 
tached himself to the sect of the Pharisees. In his twenty-sixth year 
he went to Rome, and on his voyage narrowly escaped with life from 
shipwreck, in the Adriatic Sea. He undertook the voyage, in order 
to defend some priests, whom Felix, the Governor of Judza, had 
sent in confinement to Rome; and succeeded in his object, by the 
favour of Poppa, wife of Nero. During the Jewish war he com- 
manded a body of Galileans, but was taken in the fortress of Jota- 
pata. Vespasian carried him to Rome, where he received the 
ee of citizenship, and lived during the reigns of Titus and 

omitian. Titus had a particular regard for him, and even Domitian 
exempted his estates in Judzea from taxation. That he was well 
instructed in Gr@tk learning, is obvious from his writings; and he 
himself declares’ the fact, at the end of the twentieth book of his 
Jewish Antiquities, where he says, that no one of the Jewish nation, 
by any effort, could have written the work in so good Greek as he, 
for he must state openly that his education was far superior to that 
of the rest of his countrymen. 

As to Josephus’ interpretation of the sacred Scriptures, little can 
be said with certainty. He observes in the preface to his Anti- 
quities, that Moses in his works has barely hinted at some things, 
has communicated others under the form of serious allegories, and 
of others, which it was desirable should be readily understood, has, 
spoken out clearly. Those who wish, he says, to examine the causes 
of all that he has instituted, must make a profound investigation ; 
but this he would defer for the present, and treat of the subject 
hereafter, in a particular work relating to the signification of the 
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law. In his Antiquities, in discoursing of the history of the creation, 
he observes again, that much remains to be said on that subject, and 
that he will treat of it particularly in future. It appears from this 
that he was inclined to allegory; but it cannot be determined 
whether he had anything in view other than to indicate the value even 
of the apparently unimportant laws of Moses. At any rate he 
sought, in the structure of the temple and in the garments of the 
priests, to find symbols of physical objects; and it shows a literal 
understanding of the history, that allegory could not lead him to the 
extravagances of the Alexandrine school. In his work against Apion, 
he says, that the Greek philosophers were not ignorant of the frigid 
allegories of the mythoi, but that the true philosophers rightly des- 
pised them. Josephus was a Pharisce, and the principal occupation 
of his sect was the exact interpretation of the law. He himself 
attributes to them not only a careful elucidation of things relating 
to the law; but likewise a philosophy, which was probably mingled 
with elements from the old oriental mysticism. Now, it may be easily 
imagined, that if they wished, together with their philosophy, also to 
adhere firmly to the external character of their hereditary religion, 
they would easily be led to.allegory. Nor is it any objection to the 
supposition to maintain, that they might have borrowed this mode of 
interpretation, so serviceable to their purpose, from the Alexan- 
drines. But let us now see how far we can follow the traces of 
allegory among them. 

According to the preface to the Antiquities of Josephus, King Pto- 
lemy obtained from the high-priest Eleazer the assistance of learned 
men, to translate the Scriptures of the Jews into Greek. But Euse- 
bius wishing to give an idea of the allegorical way of interpreting the 
Old Testament among the Jews, quotes for this purpose, the high- 
priest Eleazer and Aristobulus. In the fragments given from Eleazer, 
he speaks of the commands respecting clean and unclean animals, | 
and observes very correctly, that Moses intended by such strict laws 
to separate his own people entirely from all others, and thereby to 
preserve them from the worship of idols. In itself nothing is un- 
clean, but God intended by these laws to remind men that they 
should do nothing without reflection, that the whole of life should be 
consecrated to him. ‘‘ When the Greeks questioned the high priest,” 
says Eusebius, ‘respecting the ideas allegorically conveyed in the 
sacred laws, he gave such explanations as the above to those who 
wished to be instructed in the internal senses of the law.” This is 
the manner, too, in which Josephus understood the law. In both 
writers, a disposition to apologise to their Greek readers is obvious, 
but it is impossible to overlook the great difference between them 
and the Alexandrians. ‘They have scarcely dared to advance any 


thing more than sober reflections on the subject of the Mosaic law ;. 
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the literal sense is always the most important in their eyes ; and 
the mythical was with them, perhaps, a sort of practical application 
of it. 

Of the older sects of Palestine, we shall touch only upon the 
Essenes. They are related to the Therapeutz, and may have re- 
sembled them iu their views of the sacred Scriptures. Their secret 
doctrine, which embraced particularly their ideas of the classes and 
orders of angels, might incline them toallegory. Philo says of them, 
—‘* Then one takes the books and reads them, and another of the 
most experienced comes forward and explains what is not under- 
stood. For most parts are expounded by them as philosophical 
symbols, after an-ancient iashion to which they are attached.” And 
Seneiilias speaks of ancient writings which they studied diligently. 
Both of these passages refer, probably, not to the sacred Scriptures, 
but to old works of the founders of their sect; andif we draw our 
conclusion from the analogy of the Therapeutz, these books may 
have been allegorical interpretations; but this inference is by no 
means certain. 

If now we turn to the Rabbinical writings, we shall find them 
abounding in allegory. Not only the oldest Cabalistic books, the 
Zohar of Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai, and the Jezira of Rabbi 
Akiba, the latter commentaries, the Rabbot, and Jalkut Chadasch, 
but also the Mishna and Gemara and the Targums, are entirely 
filled with allegory ; and even the interpreters, whose proper office \ 
itis to explain only the literal sense of the words, as Aben Ezra, 
Kimchi, and Rabbi Solomon, frequently give, after the historical, 
an allegorical interpretation. Whence comes this great proneness 
to allegory? Wecannot ascribe it toa philosophising spirit, toa 
desire alone of finding shelter from the ridicule of the Greeks, or 
to an imitation of the interpreters of the Greek mythoi, Itmay be 
replied, that the oldest of these books does not reach beyend the 
second century of our era; and that allegory might have passed 
from Alexandria to Palestine more than a century before Christ. 
This is possible, but it is not necessarily the fact. The system of 
the Rabbins contained, not merely a legal, but also a mystical ele- 
ment. From the former sprang the Talniud, from the latter the 
Cabala. Shortly after the Babylonian captivity, Ezra was distin- 
guished for his scriptural learning, and from Chaldza the Jews 
brought with them remains of the old Oriental philosophy, and the 
whole system of the different classes of angels and of the kingdom of 
evil spirits. We see, even in the oldest Targums, a strong disposi- 
tion to represent God as acting incorporeally, and the ministry of 
angels was devised. To this was added the establishment of syna- 
gogues, wherein discourses were delivered from texts taken from the 
Scriptures. The notions of men, both on legal and religious sub- 
jects, had become very different from the system of Moses, and yet 
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there was a strong wish to preserve a perfect agreement with him. 
In order to confirm all these new ideas, by the authority of passages 
from the Scriptures, an artificial system of interpretation was re- 
quired. In the case of legal relations, nothing was necessary but 
subtilties in the intrepretation of words; in regard to religious con- 
ceptions they began, undoubtedly, with the passages which describe 
the Deity as having a human form, and gave them another sense. 
Their high ideas of the wisdom of their lawgiver, made them as- 
sume, that the ideas which appeared to them most rational, must have 
been his. On this highway toallegory, they had good guides in 
the Old Testament itself. Of Moses it is said, that he made all 
things after a celestial model. In some parts of his system of re- 
ligious worship, he has himself referred toan interior meaning; as 
where reference is made to the circumcision of the heart, and also 
to the transfer of guilt from the people to the priest. The prophets 
frequently contended against merely external sacrifices, and insisted 
upon purity of heart; they frequently applied images, drawn from 
celebrated histories of persons, to the description of events to be 
expected in future. Under the’ sanction of these examples, the 
Jews might seek a hidden meaning in other ceremonies, where 1t was 
not pointed out by the lawgiver; and they might, with little 
trouble, attacle to the original narration, as its secondary meaning, 
those image$ of persons and events which had been derived from it. 
With such high conceptions of the Scriptures, in which every sylla- 
ble was thought to have a meaning, it was necessary to seek for a 
hidden sense even in the most insignificant expression. How far all 
this may have proceeded, before the Jews came into connection with 
the Greeks, cannot be ascertained; but in Alexandria, at all events, 
the system was carried to the greatest perfection. 

From the preceding investigation it may be considered settled, that 
allegory sprang from the conflict of philosophy with the - hereditary 
religion, which, resting on written monuments, could not advance 
with the progress of the people, and was besides founded merely on 
local and political grounds. 

The history of allegory in the Christian Church shall not now be 
dwelt upon at any length. It is merely an imitation of the system: 
of the Alexandrine Jews, rendered so much the more necessary b 
the fact, that the Fathers of the Church were always obliged to 
6 their new doctrines by the authority of the Old Testament. 

eing so ready to borrow from Jewish opinions, they were almost 
compelled to take this course ; and the interpretations of the Old 
Testament, by Barnabas, Ignatius, the author of the Apostolical 
Constitutions, and Origen, are partly borrowed from Philo, and 
partly formed on the model of his. From the same source were 
derived the strange interpretations of certain Gnostics; for instance, 
the Nicolaitans and Basilidians. In general, allegory prevailed 
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throughout the Christian church. Even the great progress of exegesis 
of late years has not entirely banished allegorical interpretation. 

The same sort of interpretation arose among the Persians and the 
Turks, springing from the conflict of philosophy with the popular 
religion. The mystic wisdom of the Persianand Turkish Sufis reached 
its height a considerable time after the diffusion of Mohammedanism, 
but its principles may be traced to the remotest antiquity, appearing 
to have grown up in part on the soil of India. It has a mixed theore- 
tical and practical character, and seeks, partly through speculation and 
partly by the way of feeling, to reconcile the opposition between the 
divine unity and the existence of individual beings, ‘The greater 
part of these mystics must be allowed to have a high degree of 
religious fervour. When this mystic philosophy comes in contact 
with the religion of the Prophet, it either takes an attitude of open 
opposition to it, or sccks to give its own spirituality to the sensual 
ideas of the Koran. In the midst of their religious warmth, most 
of them hold Mohammed in great esteem, and therefore the latter 
course is the more usual of the two. ‘This process is very much 
facilitated by their custom of employing symbolic language, dealing 
in images drawn from objects of sense. They represent the divine 
unity as the object of supreme love, in which the individual longs to 
be swallowed up; and the enjoyment of the mystical union is typified 
by intoxication, kissing, and other sensual pleasures. It is easy for 
them, therefore, to spiritualize the lewd pictures in the Koran, 
of the joys of Paradise, &c. But what is more remarkable, this 
mysticism has been carried so far, that now, in the East, it is com- 
mon to give a mystic meaning to the acknowledged love songs of 
Nisamis, Leila, Mejnoun, Youssouf, Zuleika, Hafez, and others. 
The Turks are particularly fond of this practice. Certain con- 
clusions too have been drawn from it respecting Solomon’s Song, 
but such as show an ignorance of the true character of that work. 

‘‘ From the preceding investigation,” says Dopke, whose arguments 
and opinionstle Monthly Review has merely been reporting, “ I think 
we may with confidence draw the conclusion, that when philosophical 
refinement comes in conflict with an antiquated form of popular faith 
which it dares not openly oppose, allegory is the result. Religious 
interests give rise to it; but it may subsequently be used and abused 
in different ways. Ignorance of languages and facts, inability to dis- 
criminate between the successive steps in the progress of mankind, 
and to contemplate an intellectual production with regard to the time 
of its origin, and as unaffected by the influences under which one’s 
own intellect has grown up, continually give rise to allegorizing ; 


while an opposite state of things is the best security against such a 
disposition.” 
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Art. [IV.—St. Lucia: Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
By Henry H. Breen, Esq. Longman and Co. 


THERE is much that must be new to every one of our readers in Mr. 
Breen’s book, and not less that is unusually curious. In fact, our 
home-abiding people know less of St. Lucia, perhaps, than of any 
spotin our Western empire; and this is saying a good deal, consider- 
ing English indifference in regard to colonial possessions. ‘The truth 
is, the island in question has been all but overlooked by statistical 
and descriptive writers who have undertaken to measure the extent 
and resources of the dominions subject to the British Crown; and 
even when it has been noticed at all, it has either been with such 
disparagement, or with such blundering as to render the territory an 
ungracious theme,—the sooner got rid of the better. It is a striking 
circumstance that Mr. Montgomery Martin, a man of preeminent 
genius for colonial statistics, underrates the superficial surface of St. 
Lucia to the amount of a hundred fand twenty-one thousand acres. 
And yet, it is quite manifest from the present pages that this is an 
island of no-mean importance, especially when considering its posi- 
tion, and natural facilities of defence. Its proximity to the French 
settlement of Martinique; placed centrally among the Lesser An- 
tilles, or Carribean islands ; its remarkable natural features in respect 
of harbours,—give it an importance as a military station that seems 
to have been taken into little account; while for richness of soil and 
beauty or grandeur of scenery, the island is not surpassed by any one 
of the Windward group. Butthe bad name which has attached to it 
for unhealthiness will not easily be removed; having, no doubt, in 
past times produced much of that disregard and neglect which im- 
partial inquiry would have modified,—Mr. Breen’s account of its 
temperature and ventilation being far more favourable and encou- 
raging than we were prepared to expect. After all, however, we 
meet with enough in his pages to convince us that St. Lucia would 
never invite us to make choice of it as a spot for a prolonged resi- 
dence; and that however interesting may be the pictures drawn by our 
author of its resources and aspect, it is only not more to be dreaded, 
in respect of climate and direful visitations, than others of the West- 
ern islands that have a better reputation. 

Mr. Breen has not written unadvisedly, nor without adequate 
preparation. He resided in the island thirteen years, and has had 
the most ample access to the public registers and the governmental 
regords. Besides, he isa man of a vigorous and solid mind, which 
has been properly cultivated. He thoroughly understands what 
he writes about, and has the skill and taste to do that understanding 
fitting justice both in manner and sentiment. A more satisfactory 
or a more agreeable volume could not be desired. 
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The historical chapters are lucid and full, furnishing an instructive 
narrative in colonial annals, and exemplifying in a curious manner, 
not only the struggles between France and England, which have 
plentifully furnished episodes of war in modern times, but the sorts 
of jealousy that exist between the two races, and never more ridi- 
culously displayed than among the offshoots from the different fami- 
lies, when planted in some remote islet of the sea. Certainly St. 
Lucia has cost this country and her sons a sufficiency of expense and 
trouble to entitle the spot to a much greater amount of curiosity 
than has been accorded to it. 

Mr. Breen’s volume requires but aslight introduction, and forbids 
discussions on our part. We shall best discharge our duty by culling 
such passages as will not only indicate the manner and variety of 
itscontents, but afford distinct views of the island itself, of its people, 
and of some of the more awakening vicissitudes to which they are 
exposed. The following is a graphic and comprehensive sketch. 


St. Lucia is situated at a distance of twenty-four miles to the south-east 
of Martinique, and twenty-one to the north-east of St. Vincent; with the 
exception of Guadaloupe and Trinidad, it is the most extensive of the lesser 
Antilles. It is forty-two miles in length, and twenty-one at its greatest 
breadth, and exhibits a circumference cf one hundred and fifty miles, and a 
superficies of 158,620 acres. This island is proverbially known for its wild 
and romantic scenery. Viewed from the sea, whether to windward or leeward, 
to the north or the south, its appearance is equally grand and picturesque. 
From the bold, majestic Piton that shoots its peak aloft to the skies, and 
seems to defy the fury of the elements and the wreck of ages, down to the 
humble coffee plant that seeks shade and shelter at the hands of man, the 
whole is one chequered scene of sombre forests and fertile valleys, smiling 
plains and lowering precipices, shallow rivers and deep ravines—one vast 
panorama, where nature alternately assumes her wildest attitudes and most 
enchanting forms. The principal mountains (or rather chain of mountains) 
extend longitudinally over the centre of the island, dividing it into windward 
and leeward districts. They are densely clothed with forest trees, and at 
their greatest points of elevation bear the distinctive names of Sorciere, 
Paix-Bouche, and Barabara. From either side of the chain, several moun- 
tains of lesser altitude diverge towards the sea, forming in the intermediate 
space, plains, valleys, or ravines, according to their direction and distance 
from each other. The Pitons are two pyramids of solid rock, of the most 
remarkable and picturesque character, standing on the south side of the en- 
trance to the beautiful bay of Soufriere. One of them is computed to be 
3,300 feet above the level of the sea, and the other about 3,000. They ap- 
pear to be wholly unconnected with the other mountains, and, with the 
exception of their western side, which is laved by the sea, their base is 
fringed with verdure and cane fields in the highest state of cultivation. 
There are many interesting legends of the attempts made to ascend them; 


but owing to their perpendicular formation I feel convinced no one has ever 
succeeded in reaching the summit. 
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The greatest natural curiosity of St. Lucia, says Mr. Breen, is 
the Soufriere, or sulphureous mountain, situated in the parish to 
which it has given its name. 


It is about half an hour’s ride from the town of Soufriere, and two miles 
to the east of the Pitons. The crater appears at an elevation of 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, between two small hills, totally denuded of vege- 
tation. It occupies a space of three acres, and is crusted over with sulphur, 
alum, cinders, and other volcanic matter, in the midst of which are to be 
seen several cauldrons in a perpetual state of ebullition. In some the water 
is remarkably clear ; but in the larger ones it is quite black, and boils up 
to the height of two or three feet, constantly emitting dense clouds of sul- 
phureous steam, accompanied by the most offensive and suffocating stench. 
From the comparative heaviness of the circumambient air, these clouds 
generally ascend to the summit of the hills, and then shoot off horizontally 
in the direction of the wind. After remaining stationary for three minutes 
on any part of the crust, the subterraneous heat is sensibly felt through the 
strongest shoe—a circumstance which would seem to indicate that the vol- 
canic focus is not confined to the boiling fountains. Indeed, it is only ne- 
cessary to remove a small portion of the crust to the depth of eighteen 
inches or two feet, and the water underneath will find a vent to the cavity 
and transform it into a cauldron. Occasionally fresh fountains spontaneously 
burst forth, and then some of the lesser ones are reduced to bubbling pools 
of liquid matter, which gradually subside and become quite extinct in ap- 
pearance. There is a peculiar feature about the Soufriere, which does not 
belong toany other voleano. Of course, it can bear no comparison with Etna, 
Vesuvius, and other celebrated volcanoes, for the intensity and violence of 
their eruptions, or their terrific grandeur in a state of quiescence; but it 
surpasses all others by its uninterrupted manifestation of the volcanic pro- 
cess. Even the Geycers in Iceland, to which it would seem to beara 
striking resemblance, only play at intervals, whilst the Soufriere is in a con- 
tinuous though less violent state of eruption. What it was three hundred 
years ago, it is at this moment, and will probably be three hundred years 
hence. From the chaotic appearance of the surrounding objects, and par- 
ticularly of the Pitons, there is no doubt that this spot was once the centre 
of some awful convulsion of nature; but at what period there is now no 
means of ascertaining. It must have occurred long before the discovery of 


the island, as no chronicle of any such event has been handed down to us 
by the Caribs. 


There is a stirring description of the descent from the summit of 
Morne Barabara to the valley below. 


Here, while the traveller is panting for breath, he contempiates beneath 
him a declivity, 2,000 feet in depth, and all the way down a perpendicular 
track, shaped into a corkscrew by the inequalities of the ground. As he 
proceeds on his headlong course, hanging over the horse’s neck, both man 
and horse appear suspended from the side of the precipice, as if supported 
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by some invisible agency. In proportion, however, to the danger of the 
descent, is the precaution of the traveller, and serious accidents are of 
unfrequent occurrence. Some persons never dismount; others never do 
otherwise ; this may depend upon the state or strength of a man’s nerves. 
After a heavy fall of rain the earth becomes detached and slippery, and 
then the danger is truly appalling. But in general it is much safer and 
less fatiguing to ride the whole way down than to lead your horse. As the 
Trace is the only communication by land between the windward and leeward 
districts (except by making the tour of the island) the people have become 
accustomed to it. The creole horse, too, from its hardy and tenacious 
character, is wonderfully adapted to this description of road; and what to a 
stranger might appear totally impracticable, is daily accomplished with spirit 
and agility by numerous cavaliers and pedestrians.” 


With respect to disease and insalubrity, the island, as already 
hinted, has been maligned. Intemperance, it would appear, is more 
fatal than the climate. But there are terrific visitations. 


Amongst the disadvantages of the climate and seasons must be classed the 
frequent occurrence of storms and hurricanes. St. Lucia appears to be 
situated within the range of these dreadful visitations, and it has suffered 
more severely from them than any other island within the tropics, except 
perhaps Barbados. There is no record of any hurricane before 1756, but 
since that period they have been of common occurrence, and have occasioned 
terrific scenes of devastation and a melancholy loss of human life. So intense 
is the feeling of awe with which the public mind is impressed by these phe- 
nomena, that the ‘‘ Miserere mei, Deus” and other prayers are offered up in 
the churches during the continuance of the hurricane months, and at the 
conclusion the “Te Deum” is sung as a public thanksgiving. From 1756 to 
1831, a period of seventy-five years, St. Lucia was laid waste by six hurri- 
canes, the most remarkable of which occurred on the 10th October 1780, 
21st October 1817, and 11th August 1831. The hurricane of 1780 was 
probably the most destructive that has ever been experienced in this hemi- 
sphere. Its ravages extended over the whole of the lesser Antilles ; but its 
main force was spent upon the central islands of Barbados, St. Vincent, St. 
Lucia, and Martinique ; the loss of human life in these four islands has been 
computed at twenty-two thgusand souls. 


The following is a vigorous discription of the hurricane of August 
1831, which was witnessed by Mr. Breen. Its ravages were chiefly 
in the islands, Barbados, St. Vincent,and St. Lucia. The last named 
suffered least. 


Such was the violence of the wind, that in Bridgetown alone one-balf of 
the houses and most of the public buildings were razed to the ground, and 
1,500 persons lost their lives. In St. Lucia, on the day preceding the hur- 
icane, no very extraordinary appearance was noted in the atmosphere. 
Towards the evening the sky assumed a somewhat heavy and lowering as- 
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pect, which at that season of the year did not attract any particular attention. 
At about four o'clock on the morning of the 11th, a strong breeze set in 
from the north, accompanied by heavy rain. At five the increasing violence 
of the wind began to excite strong sensations of alarm. By this time it had 
completely veered to the west, and exhibited every indication of a most 
awful hurricane. At nine it was at its greatest height, and, gradually sub- 
siding, dwindled into a perfect calm before two o’clock, p.m. The hurricane 
did not last altogether more than eight hours, and even its violence did not 
continue during the whole of that time, but manifested itself by sudden 
gusts, spreading dismay and devastation on every side. The number of 
persons that lost their lives did not exceed ten or twelve, and these chiefly 
belonged to the shipping ; but considerable damage was sustained by the 
shipping itself, by the different estates, and the houses in the towns of Cas- 
tries, Soufriere, and Vieux Fort. Nearly every anchored vessel within the 
harbour, drifted from her moorings ; some were driven out to sea; others 
grounded in different parts of the bay; but these were set afloat again 
without serious injury. It is horrible to contemplate what might have been 
the fate of the inhabitants, had the violence of the storm assumed a further 
degree of intensity. As it was, from the fury and frequency of the gusts of 
wind and the incessant pouring of the rain, there was no means of escape 
from the building to which you happened to cling for protection. I cannot 
conceive any situation that presents such a shocking picture of human 
misery, as that of a West Indian town during a violent hurricane. The 
ravages of fire, however frightful and destructive, are generally confined to 
property : the danger and devastation of an earthquake are all over in a few 
seconds : but, during a hurricane, the melancholy looks, the wailing and wild 
despair, exhibited in the gradual transitions from anxiety to fear, and from 
danger to inevitable destruction, are appalling in the highest degree. Who 
has not pictured to himself the heart-rending spectacle of a shipwreck—the 
vessel tossed about by the fury of the winds and the waves—its imminent 
perils—the foaming billows opening up their insatiable bowels to ingulph 
the devoted victims, and then the disappearance and destruction of the vessel 
and crew? This is, on a limited scale, what occurs in the case of a hufri- 
cane. By the violence of the wind, as it veers from point to point, each 
house is transformed into a rocking vessel; shingles and tiles are fast swept 
away; the air is darkened with branches of trees and fragments of houses ; 
the roofs once exposed begin to give way; the beams crack; the walls tum- 
ble down ; crash succeeds crash : and,in the space of a few hours, not merely 
a ship’s crew, but three, six, and sometimes eight thousand human beings 
lie buried in mutilated masses amongst the ruins of a whole city. 


Then there are earthquakes, to which St. Lucia is subject. Three 
of these destructive convulsions visited the Antilles during the course 
of five years. 


The first took place at six o’clock on the morning of the 11th January, 
1839. It lasted about forty seconds, and was felt in many of the islands, but 
its devastating effects were confined to St. Lucia and Martinique. Desolating 
indeed were the loss of life and destruction of property in the latter island. 
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The town of Fort Royal, containing a population of 10,000 souls, was the 
principal scene of havoc. One half of the houses, including the churches 
and public buildings, were thrown down, and about two hundred others, 
seriously damaged and rendered untenantable. Of about five hundred per- 
sons that were buried in the ruins, two hundred and sixty-one were dug out 
lifeless and horribly mutilated ; and the remainder sustained severe injuries. 
Fortunately there were no lives lost in St. Lucia; but considerabie damage 
was occasioned to the different estates and to the towns of Castries and 
Soufriere. Such was the violence of the oscillations in the former town, 
that the earth was fissured in several places: many of the stone-built houses 
were partially thrown down or dreadfully shattered, and none escaped unin- 
jured. Amongst the buildings that suffered most were the Catholic church 
and the government offices ; and several private dwellings were so materially 
damaged that it became necessary to have them partially taken down and 
repaired. The second earthquake occurred on the 7th May, 1842, at half- 
past four o’clock p.m., and spread terror and devastation throughout the 
island of St. Domingo. The principal scene of its ravages was the town of 
Cape Haytian, once the capital of the island, but whose population had been 
reduced to about 9,000 souls. The shocks were repeated three different 
times in the space of a few minutes, and during their continuance the 
fissured earth vomited forth dark clouds of sulphureous steam. By this 
direful catastrophe the town was reduced to a heap of ruins, and upwards 
of three thousand human beings lost their lives. Immediately after the first 
shock the fallen timbers communicated with the fire of the kitchens, and the 
flames burst out on all sides, destroying much valuable property that had 
escaped the ravages of the earthquake. The third earthquake, one of the 
most melancholy events in the annals of human misery, took place on the 
morning of the 8th February, 1843. It lasted altogether about three 
minutes, and was felt more or less sensibly throughout the Carribean Ar- 
chipelago; but its direst ravages were destined for the devoted town of 
Point a Pitre, in the French island of Guadaloupe. At the period of this 
dreadful visitation the town contained a population of 18,000 souls, and 
2,800 houses, of which no more than 200 were built of wood. Though 
not the seat of government, it was, in point of fact, the capital of the island ; 
and for the elegance of its buildings, both public and private, and the ex- 
tent of its mercantile relations, was justly considered one of the most 
flourishing cities in the West Indies. On the night preceding the earth- 
quake a grand ball had been given, and many were still reposing from the 
fatigue of the festive scene. The Court of Assize had assembled for the 
administration of human justice: the principal hotel was thronged with 
strangers and planters from the interior, discussing matters of business, or 
seated together at the “‘ table d’hdte; and on the quays and along the streets 
trade and traffic were proceeding with their wonted bustle and activity. 
At the fatal hour of 25 minutes to eleven there was heard a noise —a hollow, 
rolling, rumbling noise, as of distant unbroken thunder; the sea dashed 
tumultuously on the beach; the earth heaved convulsively, and opened up 
in several places, emitting dense columns of water. In an instant all the 
stone buildings had crumbled to the ground—a wide-spread heap of rubbish 
‘and ruins: and in that one instant—a dread, dreary, and destructive instant 
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—five thousand human beings, torn from their families aad friends, were 
ushered into the abyss of eternity. But the work of desolation did not stop 
here: scarcely had the earthquake ceased its ravages, when a fire broke out 
in several places at once; and such were the terror and confusion of the 
surviving inhabitants, that not a single house was rescued from the flames. 
In another instance the pile was lit up—the devouring element was sweeping 
over the immense holocaust; and a loud and lugubrious shriek from. the 
living, and a long and lingering groan from the dying, had told the tale, and 
sealed the doom of Pointe a Pitre, the pride of the West! The scenes of 
horror that followed it would be difficult to describe. Fathers ran about in 
search of their children—children screamed aloud for their mothers—mo- 
thers for their husbands—husbands for their wives ; and the wild and wailing 
multitude that wandered over the ruins, in search of a mother, a father, a 
husband, a child, a brother, a sister, or a friend, found nothing but headless 
trunks and severed limbs. Rich and poor, black and white, planter and 
peasant, master and slave—all lay confounded in one vast sepulchre—all were 
crushed, calcined, or consumed—all hushed in the shadow‘ of death or the 
silence of despair. 


The picture grows more horrible. In the space of one week siz 
thousand bodies were dug out of the ruins, fifteen hundred of which 
were still living, but mostly ina state of frightful mutilation; and 
not more than one third of them recovered. But there were other 
awful results. An attempt to sink the dead in the sea was made ; 
but so many floated ashore that the atmosphere became poisoned, 
and pestilence arose. Bodies had to be burned, and soldiers went 
raving mad in the services required of them. Yea, and plunder, 
with other horrid acts of wickedness, marked the catastrophe. 

We go to notice a few pleasanter particulars, which are given with 
abundant marks of an eye for observation. Seven gentlemen prac- 
tice at the bar of St. Lucia. Only two of them speak tolerable 
English ; the others deal in a nondescript jargon. We cite a speci- 
men for the defence in an action of nuisance. 


The defender’s auteur engaged himself with the auteur of the pursuer to 
have a mitoyen wall constructed between their respective lots. Now, m 
client’s auteur, gud bonus pater-familias, has punctually implemented his 
part of the contract, while the purswer's has failed to do his. It is, there- 
fore, abundantly obvious that Pajol has de facto,’as well as de jure, the dom- 
tnium of the wall in question. If the pursuwer had gone to sleep, instead 
of implementing his part of the engagement, he must take the consequences ; 
vigilantibus, non dormientibus, inserviunt leges. I humbly apprehend that 
the position of the parties must be reversed ; and that, mutatis mutandis, 
my client is entitled to damages for breach of agreement and warrandice, 
In further elucidation of this position, I request the Court to cast an eye 
over the hypothecary inscription in the dossier of my client, which I now 
submit on the Court’s dureau. 
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The conclusion is equally rich. 


My conclusions are : primo, that it may please the Court to interdict the 
pursuer from molesting and disturbing my client in the quiet and peaceable 
erection of his oven—or rather Miss Coco's oven—and the necessary walls and 
chimneys of the same ; secundo, that the ordinance of the Court ad factum 
prestandum be cassed, rescinded, and annulled, inasmuch as the facthas become 
imprestable ; tertio, that the pursuwer be decerned and adjudged to empty his 
hands into those of the defender, of the sum of 200/. sterling, in lieu of 
damages, for the injury inflicted on his fair fame, by the acts and proceed- 
ings of the pursuer, and the said defender be reponed and restored there- 
against in integrum, and quarto, by way of subsidiary conclusions, that the 
pursuer be dismissed simpliciter, under the law of common sense, save his 
recourse against guz de droit. 


Very clevérly sketched are various characters; among others that 
of the negro, 4s modified by association with the French. But first, 
more generally in the matter of respectability. 


From Marigot to Mabouya, from Cape Maynard to the Mole-a-chiques, 
respectability is the aim and end of every pursuit. With the baker in his 
shop, as with the butcher in his stall, it is the one thing needful—the corner 
stone of social existence ; and though it may not, like charity, cover a mul- 
titude of sins, it will screen a vast amount of meanness and misery. Nothing 
can be more amusing than to observe the talismanic effect of this word upon 
the lower orders: even the common street-criers take advantage of it in the 
disposal of their wares. Some time agoa female servant, being commissioned 
to sell a quantity of biscuits of inferior quality, hawked them about to the 
ery of “* Mi” [1/7 isa negro word used instead of ‘‘ voici” and “ voila’’] 
‘* biscuits pour les dames respectables.” As she passed along the street the 
conceited recommendation did not fail to attract the attention of those for 
whom it was thrown out. The hawker was stopped at every door, and so 
great was the anxiety of the negresses to test the quality of her biscuits as a 
patent of respectability, that before she reached the end of the street she 
had disburdened herself of the contents of her tray. 

A still more striking illustration of the charm of respectability is pre- 
sented in the following circumstances which occurred in August, 1842. A 
dispute had arisen between the queen of the Roses and a coloured woman— 
a warm advocate for the Marguerites. During the altercation the parties 
came to blows, and the queen, being a strong lusty woman, inflicted a pair 
of black eyes upon her antagonist. The matter soon reached the ears of 
the Attorney General, and both were brought up before the Chief Justice in 
the Court of Police. As the quarrel had grown out of the previous dispute 
about the blue flag, the court house was crowded to suffocation by the friends 
and supporters of the accused—each party anxiously expecting a verdict 
against its antagonist. This feature of the case did not escape the penetra- 
tion of the judge, who, resolving not to give either any cause of triumph, 
dismissed them both with a severe admonition, expressing his surprise that 
two such ‘* respectable demoiselles” should have so far forgotten what was 
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due to themselves, as to have assaulted each other in the public streets. The 
word ‘‘ respectable” shot like electricity through the audience. A thrill of 
exultation seized every breast: the Marguerite looked at the Rose; the 
Rose smiled at the Marguerite ; and as they retired from{the court, pleased 
with themselves and proud of the judge, a murmur of applause ran from 
mouth to mouth. Since that period nothing but harmony has prevailed be- 
tween the rival societies ; andit would now require no small amount of 
provocation to draw them down from the niche of respectability in which 
they are enshrined. 


And what of the black man, now in the course of the free-labour 
experiment ? 


His person and his hut, apart from the influence of climate, are cleaner 
than those of the white peasant ; his holiday dress more stylish, and his 
gait and attitude less clumsy and clownish: but he is surpassed by the 
white manin the more solid advantages of industry and perseverance. A 
negro espies his fellow at the end of the street, and rather than join him in 
a téte-a-téte, he will carry on a conversation with him for several hours at the 
top of his voice, to the unspeakable annoyance, perhaps the scandal, of all 
those who may occupy the intermediate houses. Should the wind blow off 
his hat and warn him to depart, he will continue the conversation and let 
some one else pick it up for him; or if he condescend to notice the occur- 
rence, he turns round with an air of offended dignity, puts his arms a-kimbo, 
takes a quiet look at the hat as it rolls along, shrugs up his left shoulder, 
and walks leisurely after it until it meets with some natural obstruction. 

The general character of the St. Lucia negro, physical, moral, and social, 
may be summed up in a few words. His person is well-proportioned, his 
movements are brisk, his carriage easy, without stiffness or swagger. His 
disposition is uncommonly gay and good-humoured ; he is always singing 
or whistling when compatible with his actual occupation. He is submissive, 
but never obsequious ; and though born and bred in slavery, there is not a 
trace of servility in the outward man. Unlike the European peasant, who 
seldom presents himself before a clean coat without a feeling of crawling 
obsequiousness and degradation, the St. Lucia negro is polite to a point ; he 
can touch his hat to anyone, but he will not uncover himself in the open air, 
even for the governor of the colony. He is docile, intelligent, and sober ; 
active but not laborious; superstitious but not religious; addicted to thiev- 
ing without being arogue; averse to matrimony, yet devoted to several 
wives; and though faithful to neither, he can scarcely be deemed debauched. 
His friendship is sincere, his gratitude unbounded, and his generosity to all 
about him only surpassed by his affectionate attachment to his children. In 
him the undisciplined character of the African is tempered by the accident 
of his birth. He is, in short, a compound of savageness and civilization 
the rude production of the desert, transplanted to a more genial soil, and 
polished off externally by the decencies and humanising contact of English 
and French society; but without that culture in religion and education 
which alone can impart either weight or moral dignity to the social man. 
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Relative to political and also ecclesiastical points Mr. Breen’s book 
will be perused with profit; and indeed on many matiers closel 
connected with colonial administration in general; while, in relation 
to St. Lucia, nothing seems to be left unsaid, nor anything to be 
needlessly uttered. 





Art. V.—Niebuhr’s Geschichte von Rom ( Niebuhr’s History of 
Rome.) Ath edit. 3vols. Berlin: 1844. 


Ir is well known that the earliest Roman historians whose names had 
been preserved, flourished in the second Punic war, consequently at 
a very late date from that in which the first building of the city is 
usually placed. When, in the last century, the spirit of historical 
inquiry had been roused and drawa to the treatment of ancient his- 
tory generally, the first critical question that naturally presented 
itself to the mind, was, ‘fon what authority and sources the writers 
of Rome’s earliest vicisitudes have founded their accounts ?” It is 
true, that the annals of the priests, the fasti, temple records, family 
diaries, censorial accounts, and treaties, may, in some measure, have 
furnished both materials and sources to that end. But, we must 
not forget, that, with a few isolated exceptions, all these records do 
not ascend beyond the Gallic conflagration, when all the historical 
monuments had perished in the flames. ‘This is clearly maintained 
by Livy, while a certain Clodius (Plut, vit. Num. p. 59) even goes 
so far as to declare all the accounts beyond that conflagration for 
absolute forgeries, made in favour of some of the illustrious houses. 
Even the few monuments and documents that had been saved, were 
so badly and carelessly made use of, that among others, even the 
remarkable treaty of commerce which the city had in the first year 
of the Republic concluded with Carthage, had escaped the Roman 
writers, though it was extant and published by Polybius. The same 
inconsideration for historical truth, they also manifested, with re- 
gard to the treaty of peace concluded between the city and Por- 
sena, One condition in it was (as mentioned by Pliny), that with 
the exception of the iron indispensably necessary for the plough 
and other utensils for agriculture, the Romans were not allowed to 
possess any, in any shape whatever ; that the Romans, in short, 
engaged themselves to live in a sort of bondage, or in the character 
of unfree servants. Notwithstanding this glaring fact, the Roman 
writers have so little taken notice of it, that they represented, on the 
contrary, the Roman people, in consequence of the treaty, in the 
most shining colours of greatness and independence. These two 
examples will serve to convince the impartial reader of the little 


reliance to be placed on the Roman histories, before the Gallic con- 
flagration. 
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These historical uncertainties still continued for along time after 
thatevent. In the first place, regarding the delivery of "Rome from 
the Gauls, the whole relation is notoriously drawn up to extol the 
character of Camillus, and, of course, of the Romans through him, 
How different, however, is ‘the immediate cause of that deliverance 
told by other writers ! Polybius relates (ii, 18), and his news are 
surely more credible than those of the partial Romans,—that the 
Gauls were compelled to withdraw from Rome, by a sudden in- 
cursion of the Veneti into their territory. This agrees with the 
account of Strabo (v. p. 220.), who also adds, that the inhabitants 
of Cxre had retaken the booty from the retreating Gauls, which 
they had carried with them from Rome. Of asimilar character is, also, 
another account given by Suetonius (vit. Tiber. 3), to the end, that 
the gold which the Romans, besieged in the capitol, had granted and 
delivered up to the Gauls, to raise the siege, was not retaken from 
them by Camillus,—as the tradition goes,—but at.alater period, by 
Livius Drusus. 

In this way of comparative inquiry, a very acute Frenchman*® has, 
about the middle of the last century, arrived at the conviction, that 
the history of Rome, during the first five centuries, is very uncertain, 
and to acertain extent, even unfounded. His inquiries, in this 
sense, he has laid down in his work, which may be considered as a 
pattern of logical analysis in history. 

Beaufort’s style has, moreover, the advantage of ail the clearness 
and perspicuity so peculiar to the Frenchman. In Germany, where 
Baufort’s work has excited considerable attraction, the sense for 
criticism in history was not yet ripe enough to appreciate duly the 
merits and importance of the work. The besetting sin, however, of 
the French writers generally, is their viewing almost everything 
from the standard of present utility or possibility, not making 
allowance for the spirit of the time and country when and where 
the events in question have, or are said to have, happened. In this 
defective sense, is also written the otherwise very ingenious work 
on Rome’s history, by Montesquieu. 

But the critical and analysing spirit of the age, which had mani- 
fested, and almost wasted its strength and acuteness in philology 
and language, was at last called upon to try its powers and _ perse- 
verance also in investigation of nature at large; and the progress 
that was indeed made in 'a few decades of years in the revelation of 
the secrets of nature, far surpasses those anciently made in as many 
centuries. 
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* L. de Beaufort, sur Vincertitude des cing premiers siécles de l'histoire 
Romaine. 
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The least influence, however, was exercised by that spirit in the 
ficld of ancient history. Those who laboured in that field were too 
much prejudiced in favour of old opinions or traditions, to doubt and 
inquire about their veracity, and it was only after the celebrated 
Wolf had given utterance to the grand idea which had guided him 
in his investigation on the origin of the Homeric songs, that a quite 
new turn was thereby given to antiquarian researches in general, 
though the fact is but little known, or even acknowledged to its full 
extent. 

Even Niebuhr might have acted more honourably, had he men- 
tioned Wolf, instead of Perizonius, whose excellent essay on the 
old Roman songs he did not even know. Niebuhr’s views, in his 
Roman History, are so much founded on those of Wolf, that with- 
out the supposition of a school of poets at Rome, (of the existence 
of which, however, he never thought of giving us real proofs), the 
bare notion of transmission from generation to generation, of lengthy 
and voluminous poems or songs, which Niebuhr assumed,—from the 
earliest ages, is a riddle, if not an absurdity. Happily, the extent 
of Niebuhr’s merits is not bound up with such isolated circumstances, 
and his work will ever remaina classical, original, and inimitable 
production of erudition, research, and deep criticism ; a work which 
gives us a more lively picture of Rome’s antiquities, than was ever 
known even to the ancients themselves. Instead of lifeless shadows, 
animate and speaking beings present themselves to our view in 
reading his history of Rome’s early timesand population. Beaufort 
had destroyed in us all beliefin the truth of such ancient history, 
while Levesque had applied, in his Essay on the Roman State, his 
predecessor's and countryman’s investigations, without even naming 
him. Niebuhr, however, has gone much farther; he has not only, 
in common with his predecessors, refuted deeply and long rooted 
errors and prejudices, but has filled up the gap in Rome’s early his- 
tory, with new and positive truths as interesting and incontestible as 
works of a veritable genius ever are. Yet neither he nor his pre- 
decessors have attempted to complete the explanation of the origin 
and development of Rome’s historiography, and by what means those 
fables have crept into her early history, just in that charming 
form which tradition or the ancients have thought proper to exhibit 
them. Without a satisfactory reply to that question, no proper in- 
sight into Rome’s eurly history is possible. This desideratum, 
however, we shall try to supply in the following pages, 

Even a superficial glance at the histories of other nations, must 
show us the limits, how far we may venture to investigate in the 
events of Rome's early times. The early history of all nations is 
enveloped in a mist of traditions, fables, and fictions, in which it is 
difficult even to the most practised eye to perceive the first moments 
when civilization made her appearance, and the state assumed, as yet, 
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that rough form of political government, which subsequently exerted, 
ina more refined shape, so mighty an influence on her own fate, as 
well as on that of other states in general. 

History, however, teaches us that the progress and development 
of culture and civilization among a people, has never been of a steady 
character, but has always been more or less influenced by, and subject 
to, extraneous circumstances, which frequently threw them from the 
beaten track, and either retarded, retrogressed, or even progressed civi- 
lization at an uneven rate, and without any proper standard of pro, 
portional analogy ; and thus it happens that all our informations 
concerning the early march of civilization of nations have descended 
in, or appear to us of, a fragmentary nature ; there being wanting that 
connecting link and medium which are so peculiar to the progress of 
our modern civilization. Had our philosophical historians considered 
that circumstance, they would certainly have spared themselves the 
vain labour and superficial attempts to patch together a connected 
history, from those isolated reminiscences which have descended to 
us in apparently fragmentary parts. 

These reminiscences have been transmitted to the later ages by 
way of tradition, and in the poetical form peculiar to its character. 
In ancient as in modern times, poetry is the natural utterance of all 
the feelings, sertiuienis, and even experience of people in the early 
stages of civilization, while their native soil and ground is the natural 
mother of the divine objects for their worship and adoration. Relli- 
gious songs are therefore among the earliest expressions of nation- 
ality, and closely connected with the civil and social life of such 
infant nations. Not even the matter-of-fact Romans are excluded 
from this category, though we find no traces among them of native 
traditions, mythologies, and other religious fables belonging to the 
Roman territory itself; a strong proof of their being the youngest 
of all nations of antiquity. 

Let us, on the other hand, look at the Indians. In their poetry, 
not a single native river or fountain, not a single mountain or forest, 
is forgotten, in which their deities are continually working some- 
thing or other. The same plfenomena we find in the Zenda books. 
In the Greek traditions, evidently of a much later date, the creation 
of the world is less confined to Greece alone, while the births of the 
gods are mostly placed within its territory ; a fact which points to 
the remote antiquity of those sayings. 

Still older seem to be the traditions of the Etruscans, to judge 
from a fragment*, indicating a sort of cosmology, and in which 
Etruria occurs as a country beloved by the principal god. 





* W. Goesii rei agr. Aucfor, p. 258. Scias mare ex zthere remotum- 
Cum autem Juppiter terram Hetrurie sibi vindicayit, &, Comp. Niebuhr, 
p. 118. . GG 2 
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‘l'o the Etrurian clement, (so conspicuous in the ancient views and 
usaves,) more than to the high old age of the city itself, we must 
ascribe the priestly government of early Rome. <A later author* 
justly observes, that all the magistrates of early Rome had been 
priests, since they bore that character even in later times. We have 
only to read Plutarch’s questions of Rome, to see that the. life of 
the Romans was, not less than that of the Eeyptians, bound to sacred 
ceremonies and customs and superstitions (Polyb. vi. 56.) Without 
even the information of the ancient writers, we have here all indica-. 
tions of early religious feelings and associations, and consequently 
also of early religious songs. We are told of songs of some priestl 
sects (Quinct. 1, 0. 1,6), which were already unintelligible to the 
brotherhood in the time of the first emperors. ‘Tradition carries 
them back to Rome’s earliest times, and not without reason, since 
her constitution scemis to have been based on religious views, regula- 
tions, and eustoms, and more especially that. which relates to the 
demarcation and distinction of the different classes in society. The 
more, however, the plebeians tried to raise their condition, the more 
was it natural for the higher classes to preserve and hold fast the old 
religious songs as a sort of talisman against the rising spirit of 
equality and innovation. (ibid. Sed illa mutari vetat religio, et con- 
secratis utendum est.) . We must nevertheless consider with Varro 
(De L. L. vi. p. 80), the oldest songs, those of the Salii, as the 
proper beginning of Roman poetry. 

When the second or lower class had at last begun to bestir them- 
selves, and to occupy a questionable position opposite the nobility, a 
new sort ef songs or poetry naturally arose among the people, pur- 
porting to deride the old order of things in satyrical verse or epigrams. 
That there existed already in the earliest periods a most bitter hatred 
between the patricians and plebeians, which gave rise to bitter and 
mocking language, is evident from the prohibitions in the 12 Tebles 
of such satyrical songs (Cic. Tusc. Disp. iv. 2; id. apud Aug. de 
Civ. Dei. ii. 9.) Whenever language has already obtained that 
faculty of expressing such and similar relations, we are justified in 
assuming a certain advanced stage of development in its forms. 

A satyrical conception of human foibles, or ridiculous relations, 
‘equires not only a free mind, but also a free mastery over language ; 
a circumstance from which philosophers used to judge of aconsiderable 
stage of civilization among such a people possessing such a free sway 
over language, But we are far from agreeing with them in that 
poiut. Refined language does not necessarily presuppose refined 
civilization among a nation. We are but too much used—misled b 
the form in which the most celebrated or favourite works of a lan- 





* F. Laurent. Lyd. de magistr, &c. 
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guage are written—to look downas something worse, upon its previous 
forms without considering that the language may possibly owe Its 
present changed forms, extraneous to its original character, to the 
influence of some external circumstances which had at first led to 
manifold deviations, and the loss of original beauty, energy, and 
flexibility, before it had finally assumed the present more conve- 
nient from. ‘This we particularly observe of the Romans, and therein 
may chicfly lie the ground, why the later Romans almost never men- 
tion of the virtues and exploits of the ancient Romans during the 
agitated and eventful period, from the,12 Tables to the second Punic 
war, as represented in the old forms of their language. 

Cato relates in his Ortyines (in Cic. Tuse Disp. iv. 2, 1, 2), that 
there existed among the ancient Romans, the custom for the guests 
to sing by turns at banquets, and accompanied by the flute, the 
praise, glory, and exploits of celebrated men. This story was re- 
peated by the other writers, who probably knew nothing more of that 
custom than what they read in Cato*. That even in Cicero’s time, 
but little was known of those songs, may be inferred from his excla- 
mation (Brut. c. 19): ‘‘O that those songs were still extant!’ &c. 
and Cicero was certainly the most likely person to ascertain the 
existence or non-existence of those songs, by his friend, the antiqua- 
rian Varro}. How much truth there is, therefore, in Niebuhr’s asser- 
tion, that that plebeian epos was still extant in the Augustine age, 
we leave the reader to judge for himself from what we have stated 
above. 

Whether any such connected epos had ever been composed by 
some great poetical genius in the early times of Rome, is a question 
which we must negative, though Niebuhr has done his utmost to 
prove it affirmatively. Independent of the fact that no ancient 
writer ever mentions of such a poem, which would be very strange 
if such was the case, Niebuhr was probably unconsciously misled to 
that notion, either by the thought of the Greek school of singers or 
poets,t or by his too great deprecation of the national poetry of 
ancient Rome, which appeared to him incapable of expressing the 





* Valer. Maxim. If. 1; Quinct. I. c. 1, 17. The only exception we might 
be inclined to make, would be in favour of the erudite antiquarian Varro, 
who might have possessed other means of information on the subject, beside 
that of Cato. V. Non. Marcell. p. 77; Varro de vita populi Romani, 
1, a 

+ Cie. I. c. 15: Varro noster, diligentissimus antiquitatis investigator. 

+ Niebuhr’s notion of a great Epos in the early period of Rome, ean im- 
possibly be carried through, without the presumption of poetical school, 
But how is this latter to be proved, except we consider as such the Colle- 
gium poetarum in Valerius Maximus (III. 7, 9) and other later writers ? 
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reat, but fictitious, deeds during the reigns of a few kings in old 
Yoman history ; as if the stirring life of a rising nation is not in it- 
self above all poetry. The restless energy which urges such a 
youthful people continually on, to new deeds and adventures, de- 
velops also all the noblest powersof great minds, not the least among 
which is the capacity of duly estimating and describing in a glowing 
style the uncommon deeds, relations, and personages of the time. 
This capacity shows itself everywhere, among all well organized 
nations, and at all times, ancient as well as modern. 

No sooner, however, has the language of a people acquired the 
faculty of expressing events in a form akin to the existing spirit, 
energy, and effort of the people, than that capacity undergoes a 
farther development. Among the Greeks, that form was the heroic 
verse, among the Romans the saturnine, and among the modern 
Greeks the political. As deeds to deeds, so array themselves songs 
to songs, perhaps through centuries, before the name of one great 
poet appears, who appropriates the collective fields which his pre- 
decessors had occupied singly and separately, and binds the glory of 
the past to that form in which he alone found himself compelled to 
sketch. 

Even now-a-days we admire the beautiful national songs of liberty 
and exploits of the modern Greeks, ever since they had taken up 
arms against their Mahommedan oppressors. They live in the 
mouths of all Greeks, without any particular name of the many 
poets who composed them being in the least mentioned. Why then 
should it have been differently in ancient Rome's early times ? 
Among the songs of the modern Greeks, though produced among a 
people scattered into various provinces and divided into different 
races, there still prevails one uniform species of verse, which in itself 
points to one uniform and connected history of political vicissitudes. 
How much more so could this have been the case among the Romans 
of the early periods, who were all crowded together within a small 
compass in or about one common city, in a strictly organized state ; 
all animated by one common interest, all devoted to ancient laws and 
usages,—how could, we ask, in such a state, and under such circum- 
stances, the thread of connection ever be lost in songs ? 

That there prevailed among the Komans from the earliest to the 
latest periods, a peculiar predilection for descriptions of glorious 
deeds and heroic exploits, we find ample traces at all periods. Even 
the rough, turbulent mind of a Marius, evinced love for a writer by 
whose pen he hoped to be remembered to posterity; and so did 
Lucullus for Archias, who had sung his war against Mithridates 
(Cic. pro. Arch. poet. c. 9,11). With regard to the earlier times, 
we have only to pursue the whole serics of exploits and great events 
until the first Punic war, to convince us of the fact. Even among the 
latest of the period we mcet with descriptions which wear the stamp 
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of poetical forms, simply because their history had been copied from 
those contemporaneous verses. 1t is true that. there are compara- 
tively but few of such descriptions as relate the exploits and events 
of the period immediately fullowing the Gallit conflagration ; but 
this is simply owing to the facility with which historical monuments 
could have been preserved with more safety ; though even these are 
not quite free as yet of a poetical or enthusiastic conception of the 
plan and method at least. No wonder, then, that even the most 
eminent historians of early Rome, Cn. Nevius and Q. Ennius, have 
not denied in their diction the influence of the popular spirit. Both 
have made the great events of their time the object of their most 
celebrated poems, though each treated them. in quite a different 
way. 

-— the whole of the Roman history is filled with the continual 
contentions between the plebeians and patricians, ever since Severus 
had by law granted privileges to the former opposite to the latter, and 
more especially since the abrogation of the regal power. There we 
see one class of society adorned with glory, virtues, and noble sen- 
timents, adhere with a firmness almost bordering on stubbornness to 
all that was hallowed by time and custom, while another less privi- 
leged class was striving to arrive at the same rank and _ station 
by new virtues, rising energies, and changes in the old consti- 
tution. 

It was the policy of the patricians to keep the plebeians con- 
tinually occupied with wars against the neighbouring nations, in. 
order to delay, as much as possible, the hearing to their requests 
about the extension of their rights, while the plebeians looked, on 
the other hand, also on war, as the proper means by which to acquire 
those very rights. Both parties thus coveted war, and no wonder 
that the pages of Rome’s history are filled with continual wars and 
a long series of heroic deeds unparallelled in the history of the world: 
Hence, also, the irreconcilable division and variety of opinion be- 
tween the two races, in nearly all relations and active operations of 
practical life, even long after the plebeians had already occupied 
an equal rank and station in the state with the patricians. This 
division is most strikingly visible in the two first-named poets. 

Cn. Nevius shows himself as one intoxicated with the triumphs 
and victories of his fellow countrymen, whom he glorifies by his 
songs, without regard to race and rank; but he, notwithstanding, 
never allows an opportunity to escape of wielding the sharp weapon 
of his satire against the patricians. In his early youth falls the fresh 
remembrance of the war with Pyrrhus. Until then,the wars of the 
Romans had been confined to the tribes of Italy alone. Now, for 
the first time, a foreign war broke out against them, surrounded b 


the glory of brilliant victories, and with the help of a well-organized. 
army, 
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Greece had just recovered, on the other hand, from her surprise 
and astonishment at the great world in the East newly opened to 
her by the conquests of Alexander, and on the other, from the 
terrors of civil wars brought about by the successors of Alexander, 
when the fame of the Roman weapons in their war with 
Pyrrhus, filled the whole of the then known world. KEven the 
mighty King of Egypt sought immediately the friendship of the 
brave barbarian people, (Liv. Epitom. xiv.; Dion. Cass. fragm. 
147, p. 61; Dion. xx. 4; Eutrop. ii, 15), and the Greeks began 
to celebrate Roman valour in contemporaneous poetry. (Lycophr. 
Cassand. v. 1226, sq.) Rome stood in friendly relations from her 
earliest times with the mightiest maritime state of that time, with 
whom she had frequently renewed treaties of commerce and 
peace, and had even, in common with the Carthugeians, beseiged 
and taken Tarent shortly after the retreat of Pyrrhus. But 
Rome’s prospects, which had been greatly extended by the vic- 
tories over Pyrrhus and the conquest of Lower Italy, were soon 
marred on the part of the Carthagenians, by their taking pos- 
session of most of the passes and keys to Italy, viz., by their 
taking possession of the neighbouring islands (Polyb. i. 10.) 
Rome, therefore, took the first opportunity to set limits to the 
Carthageian power in Sicily, a step from which arose the first Punic 
war. 

It was a grand and sublime spectacle indeed, to see at war the two 
most mighty powers of their time! According to Polybius (1. 13,) 
who flourished not long after the termination of that war, there was 
nothing equal to it in the annals of the ancient world, either as re- 
gards the vast preparations, or the great exploits performed on both 
sides during that war. Rome, though she had previously carried on 
commercial traffics by sea, witness, her repeated treaties of commerce 
with Carthage,* now entered on the state of action for the first time 
as a maritime power; and though Carthage had hitherto ruled the 
sea, victory at last, after many turns and changes, inclined towards 
Rome. 

Violent states commotions always exert great influence on the in- 
ward life of a people, and if those convulsions are moreover attended 
with brilliant external success, they are sure to rouse in the people 
the most noble energies and mental faculties, which had remained 
dormant until then. A striking instance of that fact is furnished by 
the effect of the Persian war on Athens. Not less was the effect of 
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* Polyb. III. 22, 24,25; Liv. VII. 27; IX. 43; Epitom. 1, XIII; 
Strab. V. p- 232, 
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the Punic waron Rome. There, where hitherto had flourished only 
the arts of war and politics, where jurisprudence and civil regulations 
had hitherto engrossed all the cares and faculties of the citizen—was 
now all at once seen to arise famous poets, who mixed in their com- 
positions the grave reflections of men of the world, with the gay and 
serene disposition of the poet. Among these stands uppermost zs 
the oldest, Cn. Neevius, as we cannot reckon here his senior con- 
temporary, Livius Andronicus,* who, a Greek by birth and educa- 
tion, did nothing but bring under a Roman garb Greek views and 
poesies. 

Cn. Nevius had served in that Punic war, (Gell. Noct. Att. xvii. 
21,) and he took it as the object of his composition. Though but little, 
alas, has descended to us of his great work, still it suffices to give us 
a proper notion of the peculiar form and method with which he 
treated his subject. That he sang the events of his own time, we 
would ascribe more to the power of enthusiasm for the passing events, 
(which, unmindful of the past, loses itself altogether in the present,) 
than to the want of imagination and lack of inventive or poetical fa- 
culties of the Romans. He followed therein the ancient custom as 
described by Cato. His poem ran to the end without any artificial 
or grammatical stoppages, a proof that the natural sections formed 
by the various stories were in themselves decisive enough to afford 
to the reader the required resting points. It was only a later gram- 
marian, C. Octavius Lampadio, who divided his work into seven 
books. (Suet. de ill. grammat.c. 2.) Attempts have been made 
to ascertain the contents of each book by their extant fragments. 
The poet begins with the departure of AXneas from Ilion, when he 


probably makes him landat Cumez to the Sibylle. (Lactant. Divin. . 


Inst. 1, 6, 9.) The manner in which he carries him from thence to 
the spot, to lay the foundation of the city, is lost to us; but we may 
easily guess that he rejected the absurd fiction about the long series 
of royal.dynasties from Aineas down to Romulus, since he calls the 
latter the son of At‘neas’ daughter. (Serv. in Virg. Ain. i. 273.) 
Neither is it certain that he had also sung the contest between the 
two brothers.’ But it is more than probable that he gave, as far as 
the end of the second, a brief sketch of the main events which brought 
about the war between Rome with Carthage. There are too many 
visible traces of that description, to make us agree with the 
general opinion, that Nevius had passed over in silence the vast 
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* That in the passage in Diomedes, 1, III. Epos Latinum primus digne 
scripsit Livius, in qui Romanorum gesta XVIII., complexus est libriis qui et 


Annales inscribuntur, we must read Lnnius, has already been suggested 
by Vossius, de His. Lat. 1, 2, p. 6. 
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interval from the building of the city to the Punic war.* He 
had probably’ described a few leading events, which laid the 
foundation of Rome’s greatness, and dwelt more particularly 





* That Nevius had described in the first book, the storm which surprised 
/Eneas on his passage, as well as the complaints of Venus of it to Jupiter, as 
also the words of consolation spoken by the latter—is told by Macrob. Saturn 
VI. 2., comp. Serv. ad Ain. II. 797. The passage, therefore, in Non. 
Marcell. p. 335 and 474, v. Percontat: ‘ Nevius belli Punici, lib. II. : 
Blande et docte percontat Ennius, quo pacto Trojam urbem liquerit,” as 
is found in that collection of Nevius’ fragments, p. 193,—is wrongfully 
placed into the second book, if the reading be correct as adopted by 
Hermann,—Elem. doctr. metr. p. 631; Blande et docte percontat, 
/ENEAs quofacto urbem liquerit. 

That grammarian might as well have quoted wrongly the second inst. 
of the first book, since the third book is also wrongly cited from Prov. ad 
Virg. Eclog. v1.—Thus also the passages from Romulus (Serv. ad Ain. 
1. 278.) Aventinus (Varr. de L. L. 1v. 14, and Ballantium, ibid, 16) may 
belong to the first book, and not to the second, as given by the recent 
compiler. Thither belong also the verses : 


ee eeee Silvicole homines 
Beilique inertes, 


as seen by the words: Neevius libro primo belli Punici (Macrob. Saturn. 
vi. 5.) The first book will thus have contained, not only the wanderings 
and passages of A®neas, but also a great deal from the real history of 
Rome, and perhaps an account of Horatius Cocles, as we see no reason 
why we might not apply to him the fragment in Fest. v. Sublicitus. Now 
there is no fragment relating to the Punic war itself; which may be placed 
in any book previous to the third, while the first one seems exactly to sing 
of an event that took place in the beginning of the war (Fragm. p. 198.) 
Thus, before the sketch of the war begins, the second book, and partly 
also the first, we must imagine of having been filled out with the nar 
ration of the great events immediately preceding the war of Rome with 
Carthage. Among these, however, was the important surrender of Cam- 
pania to Rome in the beginning of the fifth century, v.c., and the war 
resulting from it with the Samnites (Liv. vir. 29 sq.) The campgign 
against the latter, undertaken by the consuls M. Valerius Corvus, and 
A.Cornelius Cossus, is one of the most glorious in Roman history, and 
its description by Livy, one ofthe most brilliant in his work. He at once be- 
gins with: Maiora iam hinc bella . . . dicentur, &c. We have only to read 


the narrative itself, to convince us of its being thoroughly tinctured with 
poetical colourings. Here we may fairly suppose that Livy has copied - 
some of the finest sketches from the second book of Nevius, since we 
know from the same Livy, that in that campaign the name of the one con- 
sul was M. Valerius, and that his army was separated from that of the 
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on those by which his home, Campania, had become a Roman 
territory. It isa remarkable fact, that he but slightly mentions in 
his epos, the events of former days. The non-patrician poet of that 
time, did not feel the least interest in describing deeds of by-gone 
times, which could only tend to exalt the names of a few high-bern 
families, and he therefore chose the present passing events in which 
he bore himself an active part. 

Only in the tragedy, a form of poetry borrowed from the Greeks, 
he seems to have received the traditions of olden times, such as we 
see in his Romulus (Varro de L. L. vi. p. 92, 101.) Also in this, he 
has become a model for the subsequent poets in the peculiar species, 
the Pretextata, or the Drama, wherein are represented high Roman 
characters. This his effort to be truly Roman, extends even to the 
derivations he gives to the names of famous parts and places in and 
about Rome (Id. iv. p. 14 and 16.), while his junior contemporaries 
derive even the most genuine Roman appellations from Greek 
words, : 

He shows himself moreover national, not only in the matter and 
object, but also in the selection of the species of verse in his com- 
position. This is the Saturnine (Id. vi. p. 88; Fest. v. Saturno), 
or the old native verse, the natural production of the language itself, 
and which was ever used for the convocation and praise of the gods, 
for the revelation of oracles, the celebration of the heroes, as well as 
for some objects on gay and cheerful occasions. We still possess in 
this species of verse, epitaphs of the old Scipios, and fragments of 
Saliarian songs, and of the prophecies of the old Marcius. + All these 
are older than Nevius (v. Hermann de metr. p. 614), and are con- 
sequently the constructors of that form in which the latter had 
written. If he is therefore mentioned (Diomed, p. 511) as the in- 
ventor of the Saturnine verse, it is merely because he bound that 





other consul, and carried to Campania (v11. 32), and we can easily guess 
that to this circumstance refers the fragment in Charts. 1 de analog. p. 103. 
Nevius, libro \1. belli Punici : Marcus Valerius Consul partem exerciti 
in expeditionem ducit, as well as another (considered a sort of riddle among 
the ‘antiquarians,) in Priscian, 1, vi1. 12, Samnite. There is now no 
need any more of changing Marcus into Manius—the well-known first 
consul in the Punic war. It is true that a minute description of that cam- 
paign, would, according to our view, have been rather too large for the 
small space of two little books, embracing as it did the lengthy period 
from /AXneas to the tirst Punic war. We must, however, not forget that 
Cn, Neevius was by birth a Campanian, and as such, nothing could more 
stimulate him to sing of Rome’s greatness, than the recollection of that 
glorious expedition which bound the destiny of his home to Rome’s fate. 
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species of verse to more vigorous laws and rules, though the great 
freedom he himself takes in it, is evident from the reproach of a 
later writer (Atil. Fortunat. p. 2680), who blames him for the 
licentious use he makes of his Saturnine verse, saying, that none of 
thém in his poems can be taken asa pattern for poetical metre. But 
this is the too severe criticism of the later Grammarians, who have 
been spoiled by the too strict regularity of the Greek metre, and 
blamed therefore the liberty of the earlier true comic and true tragic 
poets of Rome (Priscian. de vers. comic. pr.; Comp. Horat. ad Piscn 
v. 262 and Acron.) 

We can hardly form any notion of the power with which the 
poet has treated his subject, the few fragments we possess not being 
sufficient to effect that purpose; but they are certainly sufficient to 
tell us of the lasting effect and influence the Epos has exercised 
upon the ancient world. One hundred and fifty years after hts death, 
when Rome had already formed its taste entirely after the Greek 
fashion, was his name yet mentioned with love and admiration. 
Cicero (Brut. 19) says, that his Punic war delighted as a work of 
Myron, which, though not sketched quite true to nature, no one 
hesitates to pronounce most beautiful. Nor does he speak less re- 
spectfully of him in other places; also the later Grammarians 
(Sueton. de illustr. grammat. 2), did not disdain to quote him as an 
authority, while Horace sings of him (Epist. ii. 1, 53 :) 


‘¢ Neevius in manibus non est, at mentibus heeret 
* Peené recens: adeo sanctum est vetus omne poéma,”’ 


The above will suffice, we think, to see the high opinion even 
classical antiquity entertained of him, which may still be more con- 
firmed by the epitaph he wrote himself for his own grave (Gell. Noct. 
Att. i. 24.) 

True to his plebeian character, which he maintains in that poem, 
he continually attacks the higher classes whenever opportunity offers 
(Gell. iii.3.) It is well known that he ridiculed Scipio, (ibid. vi. 8,) that 
excellent Roman, who owed his elevation not less to his great vic- 
tories than his virtues, just when he stood at the pinnacle of his 
glory. But still more bitter was he upon the Metellii,* a plebeian 
but high family, and his biting wit, that fate (and not their merit) 
had made them consuls, must have lived long in the memory of men 
many centuries after him, since even Cicero applies it from the ros- 
trum to his contemporary the Metellus of his time. (Cic. in Verrem 
Act, 1, c. 10, and Ascan. Pedian. to this passage.) The Metellii, 
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on the other hand, threatened Nevius with revenge if he would not 


leave off ridiculing them, which they actually accomplished, after 

their warnings had been disregarded by him. He was cast into | 
prison as a libellist; where he probably remained for some time, | 
having composed while there two comedies. Also in this latter field | 
gf poetry, which suited the disposition and taste of the Romans t 
much more than tragedy—the Atellanae having paved the way for | 
comedy,—he distinguished himself so brilliantly, that Cicero con- | 
tinually borrowed some wit or other from it. The Latin names of 
many of those comedies plainly show that he was, not like most of 
the other comedy writers, a mere translator of Greek pieces; but an 
herald of A/ranius, by his sketches of Roman domestic life. Plau- 
tus (Mil. glorios. v7 211) alludes ina highly comical style to his 
imprisonment. ‘The tribunes of the people at last effected his re- 
lease ; aproof of his great popularity among the people at large, 
who also named a gate of the city after him. (Varr. de L. L. iv. 45.) 
He, however, could not leave off his witty attacks; for which he 
was subsequently banished the country, (Euseb. Chron. Olymp.cxliv.) 
and died in Utica, probably towards the end of the Punic war. 
(Cic. Brut. 15.) 

But his hatred against the great seems to have survived him in his 
family, the tribune C. Nevius having also been the accuser of the 
great Scipio,* for embezzlement of public money. Altogether dif- 
ferent from him in way of thinking and the direction of the mind, 
was his younger contemporary Q. Ennius. He too had the power 
and courage to take passing events for the subject of his compo- 
sition; but in what different light did he view matters! If Nevius 
is to be considered as the closing genius of an expiring period, En- 
mius may be looked upon as the rising star of a new period and life, 
to which he gave by his own powerful mind a decisive turn peculiar 
to himself. 

Ennius was born at Rudiz, a Calabrian village, the topographical 
position of which is no longer exactly known, though it certainly 
lay amidst several Greek towns, and bore itselfa Greek name. (Strab. 
1. vi., p. 281.) Our poet received a thorough Greek education, and 
was called, like Livy, a demi-Greek. (Sueton. de illust. gramm, c. i.) 
Where he received his early education, is not quite known. In his 
_ youth, falls the beginning of the second Punic war, and Hannibal’s 
invasion of his native country, Campania. He seems to have soon 
taken an active part in that war, as he had distinguished himself al- 
ready as a centurion, (Sil. Ital. xii. 390, 499) in the fourth year of 





* That Nzevius passed by the name of Scipio's informer, is confirmed. by 
Livy xxxrx. 52; comp. xxxvit. 26; Gell. iv. 18, and the cutting pun 
of Scipio, probably taken from his speech against the tribune, in Cic. de 
Orat. 11.055,— Quid hoc Nevio ignavius ? severe Scipio. 
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that war, at the victory which Titus Manlius Torquatus had won in 
Sicily. (Liv. xxiii. 40.) Subsequently he fought, as reported by a 
later Latin poet (Claudian, in Libr. de ii. Cons. Stil. praef.) at the 
side of the great Scipo, in Spain, by whom he was always beloved. 
(Cic. pro Arch. poet. 9.) He does not seem, however, to have ac- 
companied Scipio to Africa, though that same poet seems to affirm 
it, since Cato, who had gone with Scipio to Africa as questor, and 
had separated from the latter in consequence of their disagreements, 
met Ennius in Sardinia, when he took him with him to Rome*. 

Here Ennius lived in contentment of a small income, on the Aven- 
tine mountain}, where he taught Greek, made verses, and lived on 
intimate terms with the most considerable men of the state. His 
great intimacy with them may be seen from the little anecdote told 
by Cicerof, that his maid-servant once denied him to Scipio Nasica, 
who had come to see him. When Ennius, after a few days, had 
went to see Scipio, and inquired at the door whether he was at home, 
the latter cried loudly from the house, “ Iam notat home!” ‘ How,” 
said Ennius, “do I not hear vour voice?” ‘ Impudent man,” re- 
plied Scipio, ‘if I believed last time your servant, that you were 
not at home, can’t you believe me now, when J myself tell you I am 
not in!” 

We afterwards see him with Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, (the 
same who afterwards vanquished the A%tolians,) depart for the war 
in Greece§. He lived 70 years||. 

In taking a survey of the time in which Ennius flourished, we 
find it to be the most glorious of the Roman Republic. During his 
time, the Republic, after having compelled the most powerful mar- 
itime state to sue for and make peace, enjoyed a sure and safe rest 
and tranquillity, which were but seldom interrupted; and that with- 
out the least endangering the safety of the state; tending, on the 
contrary, to keep her soldiers in continual exercise and practice. 
When, therefore, the great storm broke out by Hanniba!’s invasion 
of the Roman territory, it only served to develop in the Republic 
new powers, new talents, and new efforts. That protracted war 
was of such an universal and complicated character, that when 
Rome came out at last victorious from tlie struggle, she was, 
as a matter of course, mistress of the known world, and while the 
last remnants of the old Italian and Greek (magna) arts and culture 
were vanishing, their wrecks were taken up and collected at Rome. 
The taking and plundering of Syracuse by Marcellus, brought for 
the first time to Rome, vast numbers of monuments of Greek art, 





* Corn. Nep. in vit. Caton. c. i. ; Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. cxxxv. 
+ Suet. i. 1. 


+ De Orat. ii. 68, 
§ Cic. pro Arch. poet. c, 11. 
|| Id. Brut. c. 20. 
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which gradually kindled the love for the Greek arts*. The sub- 
sequent wars with Macedonia and Western Asia, brought the 
Romans always more in contact with the Greeks and the other 
civilized nations. Rome seemed tohave been called upon, on the 
one hand, to bring to order, though with an arm of iron, the then 
confused and agitated world; and on the other, to unite within her 
own precincts, not only the works of arts of the other nations, cre- 
ated or collected by them in their days of prosperity, but also their 
religions and all that pertained to them. 

The perpetual struggles within their own walls between the two 
races, had taught the Romans to suit or reconcile their taste and dis- 
position to the strangest views and things possible. It was <an an- 
cient custom to try to lure the gods from the cities of the foes, and 
to win them for Rome.t That custom appears already in its deve- 
loped form, in the stories of Camillus. (Liv. v. 21, sq.) How- 
ever simple and childish that custom may appear, we see in it a 
national disposition fit for anything, and suiting itself to everything, 
without reserve or compulsion. Nothing came amiss with them, 
nothing was averse to their feelings or way of thinking. How much 
more developement and food did not that easy disposition undergo 
and receive in those wars! Here, ancient customs were no longer 
of much avail, to set limits to native and national poetry. Rome’s 
domineering spirit created in time of need the greatest heroes, and 
in time of general excitement for the arts, the poet who gave to that 
nascent taste for the sublime and beautiful, a direction which lasted 
for centuries. This poet was Q. Ennius, a man of as varied talents 
as his time was of varied agitations. Greece he affectioned for her 
arts, Rome for her sentiments and heroism, and Old Italy for his 
birth and language.} The ancients thus quaintly but justly observed, 
that he spoke from three sensible hearts. Ata time when gram- 
mars and dictionaries were not yet in existence, and the learning of 
a foreign tongue could only be effected by practice and long residence 
in the country itself, a new life naturally dawned to the learner with 
the study of the language. What use Ennius made of his three lan- 
guages is evident. To compose poetry in the language of a people 
in whose ranks he had been fighting, to whom he even belonged as a 
citizen,|| and which then stood in the flower of vigour and constitu- 





* Plut. vit. Marcell. p. 310; Liv. xxvi. 21. 

+ Macrob. Saturn. iii. 9; Fest, v. Peregrina. Arnob. adv. gent. iii. 38 ; 
Plin. H. N. xxviii. 15. 

t He considered his descent as Italian. The proof is, that he called him- 
self himself the descendant of Messapus. Serv. in En, vii. 691; Sil. Ital. 
xii, 393. 

§ Gell. N. A. xvii. 17. 

|| Cic. Brut. c. 20. 
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tion, must have been more attractive and interesting to him than in 
the language of a decayed nation, the Greeks ; but his main object 
was to introduce the excellent forms of Greek poetry among his 
favourite nation. How he succeeded in adopting. the Oscian spirit 
to the Latin, and vace versd, the latter to the former, is well known. 

The language resulting from such a process, as it did not rest 
solely on ancient forms and phraseology, must have sounded strange, 
if not harsh, in the ears of the natives, who certainly missed in it the 
well-known voice of nature. If, therefore, Crassus, the great orator, 
or even Cicero,* speak in praise of his language, saying that Ennius 
had chosen expressions most suited to his subject, it is the praise of 
a time already accustomed for a hundred years to that language. 
Iu this spirit he applied the Greek metre not only to poems borrowed 
from the Greek, but even to those which he sang in glory of Rome. 

Among the latter were his Roman Annals and the Life of Scipio. 
In the Annals, he represented not only what fell within his own ex- 
perience, in the same way as Nevius did, but also what had, or is 
said to have, occurred at Rome long before him. The work was con- 
sequently in part already, by the substance of the contents, of a 
literary character ; for which he had made preparation probably 
during a great part of his life, having written in his 67th year onl 
the 12th book, while the whole consisted of 18 books. He divided 
his work in books, or what is the same, songs, having evidently taken 
here the Homeric poems continually for his model. The contents 
of each book we have no longer the means of ascertaining, and still 
less (what is of far more interest) the manner in which he has treated 
the histories. 

He probably began his work with the destruction of Troy, and 
followed, with regard to Aineas’ wandering and arrival in Latium, 
the tradition which was already current everywhere among the Ro- 
mans. But the manner in which he connected with it the building 
of Rome is no longer to be ascertained, though we possess some 
fragments on it; for turn and twist we these latter as we may,'} we 
can never come to aclear point, and are always involved in some 
contradiction or other. He is said to have named Jlia A®neas’s 
daughter,+ and Romulus consequently his grandson. He must then 
have taken the story of Amulius and Numitor in a more serious and 
simple light. lia was probably presented in that work only as a 
priestess, who had transgressed the law by violating her chastity, 
and was ordered by Amullius to be thrown into the Tiber,§ a fate in 





* De Orat. i. 34. 

+ Serv. in Ain. vi. 778 ; comp: ibid. i. 273. 
+ Cic. de Divinet. i. 20. 

§ Porphyr. ad Hor. Od, 1, 2, 18, | 
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which her two sons also shared. These latter, however, were, as is 
well known, saved ; and when grown up, put to death the Albanian 
sovereign in revenge for the murder of their mother, and placed 
Numitor upon the throne. Then probably followed the building of 
Rome and the History of the Kings, with which the third book con- 
cluded. In the following three books, was sung the History of the 
growing Republic until the first Punic war, the latter of which having 
already been splendidly described by Neevius, Ennius took but a brief 
notice, (Cic. Brut. c. 19,) and compressed it in even less than one 
book, (the seventh) while the other eleven embraced the history of 
his own time, probably as far back as the beginning of the last dece- 
nium, in which the poet lived. 

A poetical representation is commonly more suited to the ani- 
mated and interesting objects of war, than to those of peace, which 
are generally of a rather quiet and monotonous ntaure, even in the 
midst of party squabbles and political discords, which are usually 
attended by a change in Government. This is particularly visible 
in the Annals of Ennius. Among the many fragments of the same, 
nothing is found bearing relation to the disputes between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, nor to the departure of the latter from the city, 
or to the legislation and the banishment of the Decemviri. Could 
all these incidents have been omitted by mere chance? Or did he 
disdain to immortalize the struggles and powers of a rising race ? 
The latter appears almost not improbable, when we consider the 
character of the poet, who arrayed himself at the side of the higher 
classes, whom he made also the object of his poetry and praises, by 
means of his attempts of introducing foreign literature among a 
people whose citizen he had become, and which could be accessible 
only to the better educated classes. 

His intercourse with the great of the land, had certainly a most 
decided influence upon his views, and more especially his intimacy 
with the family of the Cornelii. ‘The patrician way of thinking of that 
house, appears once more after the lapse of a hundred years, in all 
its rigour and formality, in the character of L. Cornelius Sulla, who 
when created dictator, wanted to reduce the constitution to patrician 
principles with the most unqualified strictness ; and we may easily 
guess, how much more strict that aristocratic feeling must have 
been under the first Cornelii, who were related to the Scipio family, 
the first in the state; by whom also were introduced the separate seats 
for the senators in the theatres (Liv. 34, 44, 54), apart from the 
common people or their tribunes. 

Ennius lived on the most intimate terms with Scipio, a man who 
shed upon his country all the lustre of military glory, and designed 
to render it still more illustrious by the introduction of the Arts, 
which he so greatly admired in the Greeks! When yet a mere lad, 
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he had already saved the life of ‘his father at the battle of Ticinus, 
against Hannibal ; two years after, after the defeat of the Romans at 
Cannz, he brought into the field a number of young men of noble 
families, who had left Italy in despair and were about secking another 
home. He rushed among them sword in hand, and made them swear 
to remain true to their country. At the age of hardly twenty-four, 
he offered himself as commander over the troops in Spain (where his 
father and uncle had been killed), after that command had been re- 
jected by several other high military personages. Here we know 
not what first and best to admire in him, the confidence with which 
he entered his military career as commander, the rapidity with which 
he executed his most daring plans, or the charm with which he at- 
tached to his person both friend and foe. Wherever he came, 
victory attended him, Spain was reconquered in a few years, and kings 
were won over to the cause of Rome by his power over the hearts 
and minds of men. 

Admired and revered, he returned home to be unanimously elected 
Consul by the people. Rome’s guardian angel had, as it were, 
pointed him out as the victor over one of the greatest generals that 
ever displayed military skill against Rome. The vast prudence and 
zeal with which he made the necessary preparations in Sicily for the 
projected great enterprise against Rome’s rival, astonished even the 
experienced men whom envy had deputed to watch his steps. The 
powerful Hannibal was vanquished, together with Carthage’s confede- 
derates. Here Scipio showed himself equally great in victory, by the 
mildness with which he treated the conquered state, as well as by the 
moderation with which he rejected the offered honours which were 
not in accordance with Rome’s constitution. 

No wonder that the gaping multitude saw in him something ap- 
proaching divinity, and began already to connect miracles with his very 
birth. The mysterious and miraculous character of his conduct, was 
certainly not—as the Greeks of those times fabled of him—a mere 
trick or delusion to mislead the stupid masses; but for the most 
part, the necessary expression of deep feelings. So, also, his fre- 
quent visits to the capitole in the stillness of the night. And why, 
indeed, should a great mind not feel the necessity to collect his 
thoughts in solitary solemnity ; in the same way as it rushes into the 
midst of agitated life, when driven on by the thirst of glory? He 
was born to rule, be it inthe field of battle, over his troops; be it 
in his social intercourse, by his winning manners, over the hearts of 
his company ; beit in the senate, when, full of noble indignation at 
the expressed suspicion against his probity, he tore to pieces the 
account-books before even he had rendered account of what he had 
done with the public moneys; or on the anniversary of the con- 
quest of Carthage, when openly accused by the plebeian Tribune, 
he, for all answer, invited the people to accompany him to the 
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capitole, where surrounded by the jubileeing multitudes, he offered 
up thanks to the gods for that victory. 

That such a mind should have felt rather too narrow in the 
limited Roman education and literature, and that such a man 
should have tried to draw within his circle literary characters, 1s as 
natural, as it was excusable in Ennius to go in his admiration so 
far as to declare that the pencil of a Homer was alone quali- 
fied to delineate the life of Scipio*, while his open love for foreign 
literature, and his regal liberality, could but tend to irritate against 
him the prejudiced, though powerful mind ofa Cato. 

That extraordinary man exerted unconsciously his influence, not 
only on the “Annals of Ennius,” but even on the whole of his mind, 
since he sung his deeds in a separate poem, apart from the formert. 
‘This poem was entitled, ‘‘ Scipio.” All we now possess of it, isa 
couple of verses ; but it appears that traces of it have been left in 
several of the most beautiful passages in Livy ; and among others, in 
his relation of Scipio's passage to Africa, and how he won - there 
over to Rome, King Syphax; as well as his touching sketch of the 
return of Masinissa to his country, of the victory over Syphax, and 
the marriage and poisoning of Sophonisbe §. 

Both poems, Scipio and the Annals, were composed in the Greek 
metre ; the latter in heroic, and the former in ¢rochaic||. Judging 
from the 12th song of his ‘* Annals,” which had been composed in 
the 67th year of the poet, making thus one-third of the work, em- 
bracing about the last four years of his lifetime; the whole may pro- 
bably have been written in the latter part of his life, consequently, 
later than his Scipio. ‘This is important with regard to the chosen 
metre. It is well known that our poet was the first who introduced, 
among the Romans, the heroic verse. He had, thus, only the 
later poem written in verse, which he considered the only one fit for 
the representation of exploits after the model of Homer. 

Thus, at the time of his composing his earliest poem, Scipio, he 
had, probably, as yet, neither practice nor confidence enough to use 
throughout a whole work, a metre which was not yet current at 
Rome ; and he, no doubt, adhered to that used in tragedies and 
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* Alian. in Suidas v. Ennius. 

+ Gell. N. A. iv. 7; Macrob. Saturn. vi. 2; Porphyr. ad Horat. ii. i. 
7. To this poem may perhaps belong that beautiful, but little noticed, 
verse, given by M. Victorian, p. 2496, without the author’s name: 

‘* Roma, Roma, cerne, quenta sit Deim benignitas.” 

+ Liv. xxviii. 17, 18. 
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comédies, by Neviusand Plautus before him. This is still further 
confirmed by the Votive-tables of Acilius Glabrio and Regillus, 
which, though they fallin a much later age, are still composed in the 
Saturnine verse* ; and there is every reason to believe,‘that these 
men who stood in continual intercourse with Greece, would certainly 
have preferred the more refined heroic verse, if it had already been 
previously introduced by Ennius. at 

We see how gradually Ennius proceeded in his task, to initiate 
the Romars into Greek literature, until he could at last triumph- 
antly call them Greeks}. But this, his attempt, was not arbitrary 
on his part. The most considerable personages of the state, and 
other men of education, could not avoid the influence of the Greek 
language and literature. Among these, stood uppermost, the Me- 
tellii, Scipios, Fulvii, and Furii. Even the sober sense of a 
Cato could not resist their charm, when advanced in years. How 
far the great Scipio had favoured those efforts, is evident from the 
respect he showed to Ennius. At his bidding, a statue of the 
immortal poet was placed at the side of his own and that of his 
brothert, upon the family tomb. 

The genius of Ennius ruled by his works over the Roman poets 
for more than 150 years. In his time*the childhood of Roman poetry 
was past, and it was reserved to that mighty spirit to form as it were 
the point of transition from poetical childhood to youthful vigour 
and freshness. In the life of the individual man, childhood and 
youth form a not less important section than manhood itself. The 
harmless and cheerful plays of youth form a peculiar treasure for 
the afterlife of man, which*can never be supplied if ripe age has 
overtaken man without them. The same may be said of the life of 
a nation at large. Among the Greeks, the strong line of demarcation 
drawn between the chief races, which jealousy guarded with un- 
abated zeal, gave to every one of them already from early infancy a 
decisive and peculiar direction, which formed afterwards the funda- 
mental key-notes in their varied lives, and the contemplation of 
which excites even now our astonishment. Again, among the Ro- 
mans, though they were Jikewise composed of different races, the 
earliest religious existence could not develop itself to free forms, on 
account of their early contact with other nations, who always exer- 
cised more or less a foreizn influence on the tender young plant of 
human civilization. 


The early introduction of Greek literature proved certainly the 
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death-blow to Roman native poetry, but it developed on the other 
hand, the Roman character, to render it sossepetii for all zesthe- 
tical and poetical speculations. ‘The famous Augustine age has only 
given a greater polish and a smoother form to that character which 
was far more poetical and artistical in the previous periods. This 
the poets of that age felt but too keenly, and no wonder that Ho- 
race is full of bitter complaints against his fellow citizens, ‘ that they 
are too partial to the old poets,” or that we read in Vitruvius, (ix. 3): 

‘¢ He who has supplied his mind with joyous science, cannot but bear 
in his breast the image of Ennius, as if imprinted by the gods them- 
selves.” 

The first fruit of civil equality and concord, for and against which’ 
Rome’s citizens had combatted with one another for centuries, may 
be regarded, after the war with Pyrrhus, the great perseverance and 
spirited activity in which the citizens vied with each other during 
the first Punic war, until victory had crewned their fatigues and 
efforts. As the second fruit may be considered the ease and comfort 
in domestic life, which gradually called forth a taste for the fine 
arts, and more especially for poetry. 

That the poetcial Muse had confined her effusions quite in con- 
formity with the active character of the people, especially after 
having been freed from the exclusive dominion of priesthood, to the 
glorification of the great national events and vicissitudes, we have 
already tried to prove in the preceding pages. In this her peculiar 
character, poetry may also be considered as the mother of an art, 
which in a more sober and ‘reflective way, attempts’ to arrive at the 
truth of the past facts and events it intends to describe; we mean 
historiography. 

After the unanimous testimony of the ancients, Rome’s first his- 
torians were two men, contemporaries of the two above named poets 
of the city, manifesting the same opposite points of character and way 
of thinking as we observed between the two latter. The name of 
the one, probably the older*, was Quintus Fabius Pictor, a patri- 
cian ; and that of the other, Lucius Cincius Alimentus, from the race 
of the plebeians. This is a remarkable circumstance, as it throws 
light upon their respective choice and treatment of the historical 
subjects, of which considerable fragments are still extant. 

Quintius Fabius Pictor belonged to the noble family of the Fabii, 
whose reputation has shed a lustre over the Republic from her 
earliest times, to the most flourishing period of her existence, far 
above that of any other distinguished house of noble descent. One 
of his ancestors was the first of Rome’s nobility who practised the 
fine arts}, into which it was then deemed beneath the dignity of a 





* Dion. Hal. H. R. vii. 71; Liv. i. 44; ii. 40, 93. 
+ Plin. H. N. xxxv. 4. 
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gentleman to be initiated. He practised painting, from which circum~ 
stance, the. family received the nick-name—the painters. It is well 
known that the old Roman families hardly ever deviated from the 
direction and pursuits given to them bya distinguished member from 
their midst; thus it may have happened, that the love of painting 
evinced by one of the ancestrial members of the house, may not 
have been lost upon the celebrated descendant, with regard to the 
fine arts generally. That the latter had become early familiar with the 
Greek language, is evident from his nomination as ambassador to the 
Delphine Apollo, when Rome was placed in a very critical situation 
after the defeat at Cannz*. We also see soon after, the celebrated 
** delayer” at the head of the state, until eclipsed by the glory of 
the great Scipio; neither would we miss in the answer of the Del- 
phine oracle—if Livy had given it fully—a commendation of the 
Dictator’s principles of delay.t 

Fabius had also been active as a warrior ; we are at least told, that 
he had been present at the war with the numerous Gallic hordes, 
about eight years before the outbreak of the war with Carthaget ; 
most probably has he taken an active part in the expedition against 
the Ligurians, which happened several years before that time.§ But 
we know nothing of the time of his birth, or of his death, nor of 
any other incidents of his life, except that he was a member|| of the 
Senate. He probably lived to the end of the bloody war, as he ap- 
pears to have written its complete history. 

The work by which he acquired the title of ** the Father of Roman 
Historiography,” passed by the name Annals, in which he described 
most minutely all he witnessed himself, while he touched but slightly 
and barely in its leading points on Rome’s ancient history. So at 
least Dionysius (Plin. H. 11. x. i. 6) thinks. What he, the prolific 
Greek, ‘calls however slightly and barely in the leading points,may have 
been merely a comparative expression with regard to his own usual 
prolixity, since the very first fragment treating of the twin-brothers 
which he quotes from Fabius, is by far more extended than is the same 
story given by any of the later historians. As to the precision with 
which he sketched the events of his own time, Polybius seems to be 
of a quite different opinon. He, in the first instance, draws a parallel 





* Liv. xxii. 57; Appian. de bell. Annibal. 329. 

+ We believe to find a trace of it in the words of the oracle (Liv. xxiii. 
11:) Lasciviam a vobis prohibitote. 

{ Eutrop. iii. 5; comp. Polyb. ii. 23. 

§ Plin. H. N. x. 24. 

\| Polyb. iii. 9. 

4] As we may reasonably conjecture from Polyb. i. 1; Appian. i. 1 ; and 
more especially Liv. xxii. 7. 
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(previous to his description of the Punic war) between the two 
historians, Philinus and Fabius Pictor, who had writen that war, 
he says, with more experience than truth (1, 1, 14, sqq.); and 
though, he continues, they did not falsify facts with fraudulent 
desig", still were they both too partial and prejudiced, to be able to 
give facts in their real and true aspect. Philinus evidently espouses 
the cause of the Carthagians, and Fabius, the opposite side. At 
the introduction of the history of the second Punic war, Polybius 
(iii. 8,9) not only contradicts Fabius, but pronounces a sweeping 
judgment on him and his work, saying that he had mentioned them, 
not from fear that they might be believed, since no reader whatever 
can be blind to the absurdity in that work, but merely to remind those 
into whose hands the work might fall, not to judge from its title, but 
the contents ; as there are some people, he concludes, who judge from 
the historian, of the history; saying, that since the writer was not only 
a contemporary of the events he related, but likewise a Roman 
senator, his tale must necessarily be true. Livy ventures no direct 
opinion of his own on him, though it is evident from the manner in 
which he frequently quotes him as an authority, that he considered 
him as such*, 

The contemporary of Fabius, Lucius Cincius Alimentus, is not, 
more than the former, known by the incidents of his private life ; 
neither has there been much preserved of his writings. After the 
departure of Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse, from Sicily, 
Cincius, nominated pretor, went to Sicily, where he remained two 
years}, and where he acted with great tact and prudence, for, when 
after the fatal rencounter in which Marcellus fell, and his colleague, 
the other consul, was lying ill at Capua from wounds received at the 
battle, and requested from the senate to send him three experienced 
men as assistants, the senate granted his request and sent him from 
Rome three, one of whom was Cincius, who had just arrived from 
Sicilyt. Of bis subsequent fortune we know nothing more than that 
he probably fell afterwards into the hands§ of Hannibal, and that he 
survived the termination of the war, at least by ten years; since he 
mentions in his work, the military operations of the Consuls, Cajus 
Leelius, and Lucius Cornelius]. 

We no longer know the title of the book in which Cincius has 
described Rome’s history from her foundation to the war with Han- 
nibal, but that he has composed such a work, we are plainly told by 





* 1.44; ii. 40; viii. 30; x. 37; xxii. 7, &c. 
+ Liv. xxvi. 23, 28; xxvii. 7. 

+ Ibid. xxvii. 29. 

§ Ibid. xxi. 38. 

|| Gell. N. A. xvi. 4. 
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Dionysius*, and is evident from many other quotations and 
passages}. His character as an jhistorian is given by Livy} in a 
few words, calling him “ @ careful searcher for old monuments.” 

What a gigantic step in historiography!—An _ historian, no longer 
content with the usual traditions, but goes in search of monuments 
and documents, to compare them with the former, and arrive at the 
real truth of the narrations! Sucha step is quite in harmony with 
the character of a plebeian writer, who having no family consi- 
deration, has also no interest to falsify truth, which might prove 
injurious or disgraceful to such high families. All that is quoted 
from Cincius, is almost exclusively the fruit of his own researches, 
just in the sense Livy has characterized him ; and we have therefore 
reason to suppose that all his numerous writings were of the same 
stamp. Among others, there occurs one under the title ‘* Comitia§,” 
a book on obsolete words||; another on the power of the consuls ; 
one on the fasti**; and many more on different subjects. 

In his narration of many old fables, he usually follows Fabiusty, 
because they were probably then already largely circulated, and he 
had thus nothing more certain to place in their room; but in every 
other respect he follows his own way, in research, investigation, and 
explanation ; and to judge from many examples, with such a tact 
and acuteness as to command our respect. Indeed, his method was 
the only one by which the true history of early Rome could be 
ascertained, by taking due notice of all the relations of Rome, both 
civil and religious, of her climate and soil, position, and other local 
circumstances which had been lost to us by the later historians, who 
cared only about the description of wars and other political events. 
The later Varro, in trying to follow him on a larger scale, how little 
and insipid does he appear at the side of our historian Cincius! 

Much information would be gathered concerning the march of 
development of Roman Historiography, if we could ascertain in the 
early historical works of Rome, the exact share each historian had 
in falsifying, embellishing, or suppressing facts, from family vanity 





* It is not improbable that the work is alluded to in the Auct. libri de. 
orig. gent. Roman. c.17: “ Ut scriptum est in ANNaLI pontificum lib. iv 
Cincrs and Cesaris ii. Tuberonis 1.” 


nye i. 74, 79; Auct. libri de orig. gent. Roman, c. 17, 18; 


t VII. 3. 
§ Fest. v. Patricios. 


|| Id. v. Reconductze. Rodus. Scenam. 
q] Id. v. Pretor. 


** Id.v. Refugium; Macrob. Saturn. i. 12. 
++ Dion. A.R. ii. 38; i. 79. 
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or interest. That the patrician families had already early with love 
and pride preserved by writing the remembrances of their noble an- 
cestors, is a fact well known. This is particularly seen in the pane- 
gyrics on the dead, and to which in particular Cicero (Brut. 16) 
imputes the falsification of history. He plainly says, that they con- 
tained much that never happened, false triumphs, several consulates, 
and even false races, and transitions to the plebeian race, by the cir- 
cumstance that plebeian individuals had intermarried with patri- 
cians.* Nearly the same complaint makes Livyt ; he, too, believes 
that history has greatly been corrupted by the panegyrics of the dead, 
and the false inscriptions upon family pictures ; every family trying 
to extol the glory, honours, and exploits of their ancestors, far be- 
yond the mark of real truth, 

Now, Cornelius Nepost maintains that writing history was origi- 
nally the task of the first members of the state until the time of 
Pompey, when the business was first given over to the freed slaves. 
Every patrician historian had thus the fairest opportunity of extolling 
as much as he could in his historical pages the honour and fame of 
his house. It is thus more than probable that the high repute in 
which the Fabii stood in Rome’s early history, is in a great measure 
owing to the historian of that name, who as stated above, certainly 
spared no fine colours, to enrich and embellish the fame and deeds of 
the first props of his family, though no one can deny that that fa- 
mily was in reality very rich in distinguished personages. We 
thus find the Fabii§ already mixed up in the Roman fables about 
Hercules ; and even he who slew Remus was—according to a tradi- 
tion—also a Fabius. Neither must. we forget the beautiful story 
about the exploits and defeat of the three hundred Fabii, nor the 
specious anecdote of Fabius Dorso, who rushed in pious devotion 
into the midst of the Gallic ranks, as a devoted victim of his family. 
With no less love and interest is represented the victory of Fabius 
Maximus over the Sabines, and his dispute with the dictator Papi- 
rius, together with the great popularity the Fabian family enjoyed 
among the Roman people ; all of which incidents had been sketched 
by the pencil of the historian of that name, since Livy continually 








re 


* That we must retain: ap plebem transitiones, and not with Ernesti, a 
plebe transitiones, is evident—independent of the want of confirmation from 
the AZSY., to that emendation—from the connection of the contents. 
Cicero says, that ‘ it was maintained of some of the families among others, 
also, that they had in time become plebeian,”—to which we must add in 
thought, ‘‘ though they were originally patrician.” 

+ VIII. 40; Comp. Plin. H. N. xxxii. 2. 

+ Sueton. de illustr. rhetor. 3. 

§ Ovid. epis. ex. Pont. III. 3, vy. 100. 11 
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quotes him as authority on these incidents and circumstances. (viii. 
30, sqq.) Livy could, indeed, quote no other authority on these 
points, they being wanting in the other Annals, according to his own 
confession. 

Traces of a similar treatment of history, are also found in other 
writers. It formed the point of transition from the enthusiastic 
poetical form, to a more free and critical survey of the historical 
facts, by means of a prosaic style, which was originally, of course, 
the only distinction between the two, without regard to the con- 
tents. These latter were for a long time indiscriminately taken from 
the poetical fables and traditions, especially as regarded the more an- 
cient times. Such glorious reminiscences could but be flattering to 
the feelings of the noble families who saw with ancestorial love and 
family pride, their members playing such an exalted part in the 
early times of the Republic, if not even of creation. It would, there- 
fore, be quite in character, if our historian was also the author of the 
book on the “rights of the priests,” frequently quoted under the name 
of Fabius Pictor.* 

Though the plebeians had at sundry times made a successful stand 
against the prerogatives of the patricians in government and states 
sacrifices, yet could they never succeed in entirely levelling the 
ground between them, so. that the description and observations on 
such ecclesiastical rights, must always have remained of peculiar 
interest to the patrician writer alone. 

We thus see that historiography, no less than poetry, has pro- 





* A work on Jus Pontificum, is twice quoted by Macro. Sat. III. 2. 
He simply calls the author, Pictor. There is no reason to suppose that 
this Pictor, and the Servius Fabius Pictor, Cato’s contemporary, and 
quoted by Cicero, (Brut. 21,) are one and the same person. We should, on 
the contrary, presume that the author, simply called Fabius Pictor, was the 
celcbrated historian. We cannot conceive why two passages in Gellius are 
applied by our eritics to that work, when nothing of the sort is spoken of in 
them. The first passage is N. A.,i. 12: Jn libro primo Fabii Pictoris, 
que verba Pontificem maximum dicere oporteat, cum virginam capit, scrip- 
tum est, where the words que verba,.....capit, no doubt, refer to the 
following scriptum est, so that in the preceding words, in libro primo 
Fabii Pictoris, Quintus may as well be meant as any other. The second pas- 
sage is ibid, X. 15: Jn libris, qui de sacerdotibus publicis compasiti sunt, 
item in Fabii Pictoris librorum primo; here Gellius so plainly distinguishes 
the writing of Fabius, from the books on the priests, that we are almost 
obliged to understand by the former, the Annals, as a well known cele- 
brated work which wants no other distinctive mark. But that the author 
of the Annals, and of that on the “ Rights of the Priests,” was one and 
the same, is expressly stated by Non. Marcell. p. 118. Fabius Pictor 
rerum gestarum primo.—Idem libr. juris pontificii iii. 
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ceeded among the Romans, from the very element of national life. 
But as poetry is as it were common property of all nations, ages, 
and climes, it has developed itself also among the Romans, not- 
withstanding foreign influence, to a high degree of independent 
originality ; while history grew up more under that foreign in- 
fluence, being rather a phenomenon of practical than abstract life 
ofa nation. The Roman history furnishes a striking proof of it. 
From its very beginning, Greek influence is conspicuous, despite 
the developed state of Roman prose, long before’the time of the two 
above-named writers. 

It is known that the necessity of preserving events from oblivion, 
‘and consequently by written reminiscences, was felt among the 
Romans, at a very early period. Records of events and deeds ofa 
people, are the necessary attendants of their incipient progress of 
development. Greek history began only after the old fabulous 
traditions of the individual races and states no longer satisfied the 
longing and inquisitive spirit of the age. Thus, also, Roman his- 
tory begins with the legislation of King Servius, being the first step 
towards the foundation of that steady character so peculiar to the 
Romans even amidst all the manifold vicissitudes, and eivil and 
foreign wars. When the two classes (plebeian and patrician) in 
society, began to assume a most decided position against one another, 
it was but natural that the more the one class attempted to introduce 
innovations into the old order of things, the other class should cling 
with stubborn pertinacity to all that was hallowed by time and 
custom. Both classes, therefore, felt most keenly the necessity to 
save from oblivion the passing affairs and decrees of the state, the 
one to form thereby the stepping-stone for future new demands, 
and the other, on the contrary, to repulse thereby these latter. 

To remedy such conflicting interests and uncertain measures, the 
first successful attempt towards a firm legislation was made by the 
introduction of the 12 tables. But before that time many states 
incidents were, no doubt, historically recorded. ‘The oldest, in 
that respect, are said to he the Annales Maximi. To preserve the 
remembrance of the states-affairs,—says Cicero, (De Or. ii. 12.)—. 
“ the high priest used, from the beginning of the Roman state until 
Publius Mucius, to inscribe into tablets the events of the year, and 
expose them before their houses for public information, ‘These are 
still called Annales Maximi.” 

In another place it is added (Serv. ad Virg. Ain. i. 873), that the 
Pontifex Maximus used to write down on white tablets, headed with ° 
the names of the consuls and} the other magistrates, the remarkable 
things that had happened every day, at home and in war, by land, 
and by water. These records had, at last, been collected in 80 
books, which were called by the ancients, Annales Maxima, after the 
Pontifices Maximi, their authors. (Comp. Fest. v. Maxim.) 
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What a treasure of information these “ Annals” must have proved 
for the historians ! (though their authentic sources do not extend 
beyond the Gallic conflagration*), besides the form into which 
the materials were cast, of which Cicerof says, that he cannot 
imagine anything more charming. No wonder then that Rome’s 
first historians took them as a model for imitation. By these means, 
however, these historians necessarily received in their pages many 
of the traditional contents in those “ Annals.” Cato, however, in 
his ‘ Originest,” declares that he has no mind to write what has 
been noticed by the Pontifex Maximus, about the price of corn, or 
the causes of the darkness of the sun and moon, &c,” 

This agrees with another statement (Plin. H. N, viii. 57), “ that 
the Annals are full of absurdities, such as: how the noise of mice 
had interrupted the auspices, &c.” If we compare, moreover, the 
above statement with another, which has been preserved from the 
11th book of those Annals (Gell. N. A. iv. 5), and which also con- 
tains some incident of some religious ceremony, we are almost 
inclined to believe that the contents of the Annals were confined to 
subjects purely local or religious. Ilse, we cannot conceive why 
there are such contradictory reports, or even uncertain accounts about 
the events, until and even beyond the second Punic war. Nay, 
how does it happen that no ancient writer ever quotes them (as far 
as we know) as authorities for some historical tradition or other ? 
We know, at all events, that not only the people had a difficult 
access to the Annals in the early times, but also the higher classes in 
subsequent times; probably from scarcity of writing materials, 
Neither is there any probability that they had been compiled and 
collected into books ,before Publius Mucius, who was consul in the 
same year when Tiberius Gracchus was killed. The Annals must 
therefore have exercised influence on Rome’s early historians, more 
by their general form than individual sketches. 

With regard to those individual sketches, or language, the twelve 
tables must have proved of vast influence. Publicly exhibited, cum- 
posed in an energetic style, and breathing the most inward life of 
the people, they were a sort of sacred books to the Roman, who was 
obliged to commit them to memory from early youth. They have 
laid the foundation to the developement and consolidation of that 
system of laws and rights of which the more educated Greeks had 
as yet no notion whatever. Jven now we look at those laws with 
admiration and respect, while the Romans, even at a later date, must 
have felt a sort of veneration bordering on adoration ior that mighty 





* Liv. V. I; Plut. vit Num. pr. 
+ De Legg. i. 2. 
+ Gell. N. A, ii. 28. 
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legacy of the powerful minds of their forefathers. As it touched on 
the most manifold relations of practical life, it must also have claimed 
the expression of language in various ways, and consequently con- 
tributed to its developement and refinement. 

The more so, as the exposition of the law was carried on in a, 
living form, by parties speaking to and against one another publicly. 
Such perpetual occasions could but smoothe and polish the language, 
and give it a capacity of rounding her phrases, and develop her fund 
of expressions. 

But public and free speaking was not confined to mere law suits, 
but found its due sphere also, and even chiefly, in the proceedings of 
the public assemblies and the senate. Here the political statesman did 
not rule any more by the respect for his rank, station, and dignity, 
but by the power and seductive richness of the word. Hence, the 
necessity that was already early felt at Rome, of acquiring a certain 
skill and dexterity in speech, long before they thought of committing 
to writing songs or poetry; witness the speech of Appius Claudius 
against the peace with Pyrrhus, of which Cicero (Brut. 16) speaks 
as one still extant. Neither must we forget the custom that existed 
at Rome from time immemorial, to hold funeral sermons on deceased 
individuals of rank, and to preserve them carefully in the famil 
archives (Cic. ibid. Dion. A. R. v. 17; Liv. viii. 6.) Such funeral 
panegyrics certainly claimed skill and eloquence of speech, calcu- 
lated as they were to produce proper effect upon the listeners. We 
will pass over several other family registers, temple books, and the 
most various states documents, which abundantly occur in the 
history of the early times; and we will only mention the publication 
of the Fasti, by which Cneius Flavius (about a century before our 
historians) had deprived the patricians of one of their most efficacious 
and dangerous means of deluding the people, and which certainly 
presuppose a certain degree of knowledge in reading and writing 
among the people at large (Cic. epis. ad Attic. vi. 1 ; Liv. ix. fin.), 
without which, neither could the intended aim have been effected, nor 
any great popularity produced there for the writer. Moreover, the 
treaties of alliance, among which was one in Latin (Dion. A. R. iv. 
26), with the Gabii*, and another with Carthage, in the first year of 
the Republic (not to mention the collection of the laws of the kings 
made by Papirius about that time), plainly speak in favour of an age 
skilled in, and accustomed to, draw up proceedings in the Roman 
tongue ; so much so, that the absence of all historical compositions in 
that period, would be a rather startling fact, if the history of the 
other nations would not show us that historical writings are always 
preceded by a long series of’ active and stirring movements in the 


practical life of a nation, asa sort of preliminary labours to the 
former. 
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Our two historians had thus found before them a language already 
sufficiently cultivated and extended.. And yet, strange enough! they 
did not make proper use of it. We are at least plainly told (Dion. 
A. R. i. 6.) that Quintus Fabius and Lucius Cincius, the oldest 
Woman writers, who had both flourished in the second Punic war, 
had composed their history of Rome in the Hellenic tongue. Of 
Cincius, there can be no doubt of the fact, since not only is there 
nothing to contradict the assertion, but it is even confirmed by the 
circumstance, that not a single grammarian ever quoted a single word 
from his work. With regard to Fabius, it iscertainly rather strange, 
that according to other testimonies, there existed a Latin history from 
his pen*. This may however be explained in the following way, 
that either he had perhaps composed it in both languages at once, 
or that a contemporary of his had done the task for him, as we 
would rather reluctantly reject the testimony of Dionysius on that 
point. If we see therefore that a native had written a home history 
in a foreign language—a Roman historian in the Greek tongue,— 
what else can we infer from that circumstance, but that that foreign 
tongue, the Greek, together with her literature, were largely culti- 
vated at that time in Rome? 

If we turn our looks from those historians to the earliest traces 
we are able to find of Rome’s nearest relations to the Greeks, we 
meet in the first instance [we pass over in silence the absurd stories 
about Euander and his Arcadians], the incidents of the elder Tarqui- 
nus. Not that we give full credit to the story about the flight of 
Demaratos from Corinth, and that ne was the father of that king ; 
yet does it at least show, that Greek customs and manners had al- 





* Gellius quotes several passages from it, verbatim 1, v. 4; Comp. Cic. 
de orat. ii, 12; de legg. i. 2; and also the words of Quintilian Inst. i. 10 ; 
Lupus masculinum, quanquam Varro in eo libro, quo initia Romanz urbis 
narrat, Lupam feminam dicit, Ennium, Pictoremque Fabium secutus, 
seem to refer to the narration of the latter concerning the twins, and 
consequently to betray its Latin composition. There can, therefore, be 
no doubt that, by this statement, the ‘“‘ Annals” of Fabius were written in 
Latin ; but we must, on the other hand, also trust the words of Dionysius, 
who busied himself for a long time with the ancient Roman history, and be- 
trays throughout his work a most intimate familiarity with the old sources. 
Cicero (de Divin. i. 21) quotes the Greek annals of a certain Numerius 
Fabius Pictor ; we have thus, a second Fabius, who wrote Rome’s history in 
Greek. But as we find nowhere the name of Numerius as an historian, 
and as the reading Vumerti, in the above passage, is rather of a doubtful 
character, we would read for it rather our Quintus. This conjecture is still 
more confirmed by looking sharply at the words Gracis Annalibus. Why 
notsay simply Annalibus, if Cicero did not mean to point by this addition, 
Grecis, to the Latin Annals of the sameauthor, which deviated, perhaps, in 
some parts, from the Greek text; being, perhaps, written at another 
time. 
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ready begun to circulate at Rome underthe Tarquins, and that there 
is therefore no ground whatever of disbelieving the ancients (Strab: 
1 vy. p. 220) who affirm it. We are told of an alliance between the 
Tarquins and Apollo of Delphi. Though we may not be disposed 
to admit their Greek descent, yet is it possible that Cere, a city of 
the Pelasgi, in the vicinity of Rome, which had saved at the Gallic 
conflagration, the fire and other sacred things of the Vesta, and had 
also received in her walls the fugitives of Rome,—Cere, we say, may 
possibly also have been the mediator between: Rome and Delphoi. 
She possessed a treasure called the Aigyllean, at Pytho. But as 
the name Agylla was the original one, which she had very early 
already exchanged for that of Ceere, it is evident that shestood alread 
early in conneetion with Greece, and that she had consequently the 
means of bringing about an alliance between Delphoi and Rome’s 
kings. 

Of all the Roman Kings, Servius Tullus stands out prominently 
in historical reality, asalso the many facts related of him. ‘The image 
of Fortuna, he is said to have introduced, and the magnificent drapes 
with which she was robed are said to have lasted even till the reign of 
Tiberius, and originated, by the unanimous opinion of the ancients 
(Plin. H. N. vil. 48; Dion. iv. 40), from the time of Servius Tullus. 
Tradition alsoascribes tohim the building of the temple of Diana on the 
Aventine hill; and there stood also yet in the times of Dionysius 
(iv. 26), a statue of brass, inscribed with characters of old Greek 
writing, and containing the regulations under the presidency of 
Servius, as also the names of the allied Latin towns. Here we must 
also remember, that according to another account (Strab. iv. 180), 
the Romans had borrowed the worship of the aricient image of 
Diana upon the Aventine hill, from the Massilians, which circumstance 
was afterwards interpreted into a sign of early friendship that ex- 
isted between the two places. This alone throws already great light 
upon the Greek nature of those Greek characters, even if we had 
not been told by Pliny, (H. N. vii. 58), that judging from the 
inscription of an old Delphine brass tablet which he saw at Palatium, 
it was evident, that originally the old Greek characters were used in 
both languages*. Neither shows it less of the early friendship 
that existed between the two places, Massillia and Rome, which 
is still further confirmed by a not improbable tradition, that Rome 
had been richly assisted with gold by the Massillians after her 
conquest by the Gauls}. Nor do we see any thing that should have 
stood in the way of a good understanding between Rome and Massilia, 
It is well known that that Phoecean colony carried on an extensive 





* Comp. Tacit. Annal. xi. 14; Dion. i. 83. 
+ Just. xliii. 5. 
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commerce by sea, in which Rome with her navigation, no doubt 
shared very early, else the establishment of the harbour of Ostia 
already under the kings, would be rather cnigmatical, as-also the 
reason why the Carthagians, in their treaty of alliance in the first 
year of the Republic, consequently, shortly after Servius Tullius, in- 
sisted sostrongly on the precise places to be indicated whither the 
Romans were allowed to pass* or not. 

The foreign intercourse of the Romans was thus so extended that 
we cannot wonder to meet their vessels already at an early period 
in Sicily and Cume. In the latter place, Tarquin and most of those 
banished with him, took refuge; a circumstance which shows of an 
early friendly intercourse between the two places, since strangers 
had no right to settle ina place, in those times of isolation ; and 
more especially, we should think, when that stranger was a banished 
king. Moreover, navigation is so markedly secured to the Romans 
in that treaty with Carthage, that we may easily infer from it, that 
there existed a considerable trade between Rome and Sicily. It 
is also known that Rome, at the time of famine, soon after the 
banishment of Tarquin, received corn gratuitously from Sicily, and 
fetched some also from Cumz.—Cumez belonged to the A¢olian co- 
lonies of Greca magna. 

AXolian terms abound in the Latin tongue, according to the tes- 
timony of the ancients}, and the philologers of modern times, If 
we consider, therefore, from a critical point of view, the early con- 
nection of the Roman kings with Cume, the tradition of the 
Cumezan Sibyl! at Rome, which was, probably, nothing else than 
the introduction of the religious views and customs from Cume,— 
we might trace the Avolian forms in the Latin tongue by various 
other circumstances than mere philological ones, as we shall see in 
the sequel. 

In later times, when the contest of the two classes at Rome as- 
sumeda most stubborn character, it may, probably, have proved as 
fatal to the maritime intercourse, as it did to the extension of their 
territory. There are, however, proofs enough to show that even 
after that time of regal power, Rome and Greece lived on a certainly 
not unfriendly footing. We only allude to the adoption of Greek 
sacrifices at Rome. Dionysius ( vii. 70, sqq.) wishes even to prove 
from the single fact of the sacrifices, that the Romans were of a 
Greek origin ; thus much, however, is certain, that Greek artists 
are found at Rome already at a very early period, who even 
adorned and embellished there the temples of Greek deities. (Plin. 
H. N. xxxv. 12.) We shall, probably, soon have a better oppor- 





* Polyb. ii. 22. 
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tunity of enlarging on this point; for the present, it may suffice to 
observe that neither Rome nor the surrounding parts lacked those 
sacred feasts which so largely contributed in the ancient world to 
the facilitation of socialand mercantile intercourse, under the peculiar 
patronage of a certain deity. The industrious Greeks will certainly 
not have neglected to repair to such crowded and sacred fairs. 

Whether the tale about the delegation of the Roman deputies to 
Greece as far even as Athens, concerning the 12 tables, had been 
invented by the later Greeks, or is founded on real facts, we will 
not take upon ourselves to decide. Thus much however is certain, 
that they had adopted Greek laws, since a statue was publicl 
erected to their translator, Hermodoros of Ephesus. (Plin. H. N. 
xxxiv. 5.) Neither will we attach too much importance to the 
story about the presents of Camillus to the Delphine Apollo, or to 
the tale of the adventures met with by the Roman deputies on their 
way to Greece. (Liv. v. 28.) The history of Camillus has under- 
gone too many embellishments by Greek and Roman writers in single 
parts, to discern the truth from the untruth. But we know that the 
news of the taking, plundering, and, burning of Rome, had reached 
the Athenians, (Plut. Camill. c. 22, p. 139; Plin. H. N. i. 5,) 
while, on the other hand, the fame of Alexander’s exploits had, 
also, reached the Romans so clearly, that they deputed ambassadors 
to him with magnificent presents. (Plin.1; Comp. Memnon. in 
Phot. Bibl. p. 229.) We are also told that Alexander had declared 
Rome’s power and strength to be the bulwark of Italy. 

The name and fame ‘of the Romans had, it appears, reached 
Alexander, as warriors exercised in numerous wars. (Plut. de Rom. 
Fort. p. 326.) That they knew how to preserve that name and fame, 
is so evident, that Demetrius acknowledged their relationship with the 
Greeks. It was on the occasion when Alexander had made com- 
plaints to them on acts of sea piracies ; Demetrius then returned to 
them some Antiatic pirates whom he had taken, with the remark: 
‘that he made them a present of them, onaccount of their relation- 
ship with the Greeks, though he finds it rather strange that men who 
stand at the head of Italy should demean themselves with piracies ; 
and that they should, at the same time that they adored ina peculiar 
temple the Dioscuri, the deliverers, send over to Greece pirates of 
their country.” (Strab. v. p. 232.) Also a contemporary of Deme- 
trius, in writing on Alexander’s successors, took occasion to give a 
brief sketch of Rome’s antiquity. ‘This was Hieronymos of Cardia. 
(Dion. A. i. 6.) 

We thus see the Romans already from early times in considerable 
intercourse with the Greeks; and we can, therefore, not wonder to see 
the oldest Greek writers who ever mention Rome, calling her often a 
Greek city. (Plut. vit. Camill. 22, p. 139; Strab. 1, v. 230; Arist. 
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‘in Dion. i. 72.) It is true, that the Romans came into a closer con- 
tact with the Greeks only by the war with Pyrrhus, yet hear we the 
Roman ambassadors, the violation of whose rights was the first cause 
of that war, address the Tarentinians in the Greek language; and we 
are plainly told,* that whenever the head of the embassy, Postu- 
mius, did not express himself in good Greek, he was laughed at and 
called barbarian. ‘The same we are told of Fabricius, that he took 
a lively share in the conversation at the table with Pyrrhus, and 
even often interrupted Cneas} ; a proof that he was master of the 
Greek, 

How much more must have been the familiarity of the Romans 
with the Greek language, after the extension of their power! 
Wherever they turned, they met with Greeks and their arts; the 
last free towns of Greca Magna had fallen into their hands, and even 
Sicily itself became a Roman province; while soon after, when they 
freed Greece from the Illyrian pirates, they entered also into a 
closer intercourse with the continent of Greece. Their ambassadors 
visited Corinth and Athens, and seats were granted to them at the 
Isthmic games, in consideration and acknowledgment of one common 
descent. (Polyb. ii. 12.) 





Art. VIl.—Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon, during the 
First Three Years of his Captivity in the Island of St. Helena. 
By Mrs. ABeLti. Murray. 


Berore taking particular notice of Mrs. Abell’s volume, there are 
some remarkably interesting particulars relative to the wonderful man 
who is the grand subject of the book, that not long ago came to light 
in France concerning him, which we shall lay before our readers. 
They unfold much of the history of Bonaparte’s earlier years, hither- 
to unknown. ‘They open before us papers in his own handwriting, 
deposited in a box directed to Cardinal Fesch, which had been sealed 
until recently. Weare thus made acquainted with the influences 
that operated on his childhood and youth, and with his early occu- 
pations. We find him fired by the example of Paoli, animated with 
deep devotion to his native Corsica, and interesting himself in pro- 
jects for its defence and improvement. He writes his history: a 
history which his brother Lucian knew that he had written, but 
. sought for in vain, and which has come to light among a multitude of 
other papers, the great body of which is still unpublished. Then 
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we have a long letter to father Dupuy,—a historical romance, — 
dialogue on love,—his temptations to commit suicide,—criticisms on 
Rousseau’s State of Nature, &c. &c. Surely no tale of imagina- 
tion, no fiction of the brain, can exceed all this in value and 
interest, 

If the life of men, who render themselves illustrious by their 
actions, excites an ever-living interest after they are dead, that in- 
terest is directed especially to their’ first appearance ; and we love 
to watch them in their struggles with fortune, before they have taken 
their places in the world, and whilst they have not yet broken the 
chain in which destiny first enclosed them. ‘That obstinate first 
struggle has in no case been more strikingly manifest than in the 
life of Napoleon. 

The public acts of the life of the great captain, are everywhere 
written, and no one will forget them. The secret transactions of his 
policy are preserved in the chancelleries of all the courts of Europe ; 
and sooner or later will be equally known. As to the conduct of his 
private life, we find in the memoirs published by different persons 
attached to the Emperor, and above all in the works prepared under 
his own eye in Saint Helena, a number of more or less authentic 
anecdotes, which disclose to a certain extent his habitudes and his 
character. Those souvenirs, however, relate to the more brilliant 
epochs in the life of Napoleon. One describes him as a general, 
first consul, emperor; another as now clothed in the imperial purple, 
now chained on a rock; but from the moment when he escaped to 
Toulon, to the day when he went to despond in the midst of the 
ocean, we perceive in him a genius already then developed, although 
no one informs us of the process of its production, or gives us the 
history of his earliest years. Napoleon himself seems to have been 
reserved in his communications on that subject, and, except some 
college anecdotes, and some vague assertions, we have been left un- 
til now in entire ignorance, in respect to that which preceded his 
elevation and that which could explain it. 

And yet, the important question is: How was Napoleon formed ? 
How did he employ himself whilst lieutenant of artillery ? What 
are the labours by which he was prepared for his brilliant destinies ? 
By what means, in a word, was developed that character so extra- 
ordinary, that intelligence so prodigious? Is it mere chance that 
has availed to lift him so high? Was his genius cultivated without 
any aid; or were his talents, perhaps, directed by an iron will, and 
following the ordinary condition of humanity, were they strength- 
ened by persevering toil? This is what it behoves us above all to 
know of the young officer, the future emperor; it is thence, es- 
pecially, that we shall derive valuable, useful instruction. 

Of what avail in the history of Napoleon is it that he loved butter 
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cups, or that he ate cherries with Mlle de Colombier ? In the life 
of an illustrious man, anecdotes are only of importance, when they 
serve to exhibit qualities which will become predominant; but, 
although we read with pleasure the recital of the first emetions’ of 
the author, who at a later period gave la Nouvelle Héloise, we look 
for something else than a subject of idyls in the youth of Napoleon. 
It is not the unfolding of the soul of the poet that we would witness ; 
we ask to be informed of the progress of a disposition indomitable, 
and of an intelligence strong and hardy; and certainly the mner 
development of Napoleon was not that of Rousseau. 

But who shall disclose to us that secret, twenty years after the 
death of Napoleon, when the witnesses of his infancy and early 
youth have nearly all gone down into the grave? And further, who 
has followed him everywhere ? Who has known his first labours, 
his seeret thoughts? Who will relate to us his difficulties, his suc- 
cesses, his moments of discouragement, the impressions of his youth ? 
‘These are so many questions which seemed unanswerable, but which 


ve are enabled at tl: ‘ay to solve, in consequence of the foresight 
“ Napoleon himsel!. |.'\0 chose to preserve what he thought and 
rote at that period, »... by means of an extraordinary concurrence 


of fortunate circumstances, which have kept those precious docu- 
ments safe amid a thousand chances of destruction. See how they 
have come down to us! . 

At ihe epoch of the consulate, Napoleon, who then saw himself in 
history, as he afterwards said at. St. Helena, thought of placing in 
security all the papers relating to his early youth. He therefore put 
them into a large ministerial box, bearing this label: Correspond- 
ance avec le premier consul, which he erased, and wrote with his own 
hand: A remettre au Cardinal Fesch seul—Committed to Cardinal 
Fesch alone. ‘This box, tied and sealed with the arms of Cardinal 
Fesch, traversed the Empire and the Restoration without being 
opened; afterwards it passed through different hands, still sealed, and 
it is but about two years back that its contents were known by any 
one. Nothing has been lost, and it has actually been found with all 
the pieces which Napoleon originally deposited there. 

‘These papers are naturally divided into two classes. The former 
contains correspondence and biographical details; and in the second 
we find the original works of Napoleon, his thoughts, notes and ex- 
tracts from diflerent works. 

All these pieces are autograph, or at least copies corrected, with 
annotations by the author. ‘To give an idea of the number of these 
documents, it is sufficient to say that, without counting the copies, 
and exclusively of a large number of detached pieces, there are in 
the box thirty-cight manuscript volumes written in the autograph of 
Napoleon himself. ‘The most of the volumes are dated. ‘This is all 
Napoleon wrote from 1786 down to 1793. 
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if one wished to commence the biography of Napoleou, it would 
be easy, by the aid of these papers, to confirm a large number 
of facts, which, to this day, have been inexactly and incompletely 
stated. One would be especially aided in that undertaking, by a 
manuscript of Napoleon’s entitled Lpogues de ma vie, in which he 
has recorded, with his own hand, a great number of dates and 
facts relative to his early years. It will be sufficient to cite one, 
which seems not to nave been known to historians: it is that, in 
1791, Napoleon received a pension from the King. We wish not 
to tarry here on the anecdotal pieces; but it is imposssble not 
to mention Napoleon’s commission as captain, signed by Louis XVI. 
and dated the 13th of August, 1782. (In his brevet, it is said 
that the nomination of Napoleon will take effect on the 6th of 
February, 1792, hence it has been wrongly supposed that the brevet 
must be dated on that same day.) The King, before his death, 
seems to have wished to nominate his successor. : 

The correspondence consists of numerous letters addressed to 
Napolcon by General Paoli, Father Dupuy of the Minim order, 
Saliceti, and the Minister of War Lajard. The history of Paoli is 
familiar to-our readers. Having become, in 1765, first magistrate and 
general in chief of the Corsicans, he not only resisted, for five years, 
the Genoese and the troops sent to their aid by Louis XV., but 
awakened the interest of all Europe by his sagacity and the modera- 
tion of his administration. Paoli undertook to regulate the political 
affairs of Corsica ; he protected commerce, made treaties with the 
Barbary powers, and established a Marine; in fine, in the midst of 
one of the most obstinate struggles which history has recorded, he was 
occupied about public instruction, and constituted a university. 
His name was everywhere honoured, and at a time when principles 
of liberty were proclaimed by all writers, a powerful witness is 
awakened in us for a little people which—a rare oceurrence—knew at 
once how to defend its independence with energy, and to respect 
the laws. It was then that Rousseau made his prop iccy of Corsica 
so well known, and which was so soon fulfilled. 

The interest which philosophers manifested in a people so valiant 
was fatal to them, and we are assured that this was the principal motive 
that prompted Louis XV. to aimat their subjection. Genoa, which 
had not the possession of Corsica, sold that isle to France. Paoli 
hesitated to continue a struggle become so unequal; but the people, 
indignant, rushed to arms, and Europe saw, with admiration, a 
handful of mountainecrs courageously resisting the army of a great 
nation. Lieutenant General Chauvelin, who had debarked on the 
island with two thousand men, was beaten in every encounter, and 
forced to shut himself up in strongholds. Corsica, whose struggle 
preceded that mighty one of the Americans for independence, would 
have been free, if, like America, she had found powerful auxiliaries ; 
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but there were only vain wishes, and no one to respond to them. 
Marshal de Vaux, at the head of 50,000 men, penetrated into the 
most inaccessible cantons of the isle, and Paoli, routed at Golo, was 
obliged to seek refuge in England. He there employed himself in 
traversing the.country, and was everywhere welcomed with the regard 
due to his courage, his character, and his misfortunes. One of the 
most ardent partisans of this illustrious chief was Charles Bonaparte, 
who never ceased to contend on his side. In the campaign of 1769, 
which was the final one, he went on horseback, with his wife Letitia, 
then enceinte, to all the points threatened by the enemy ; and it was 
after these amazonic journies that Letitia gave birth to Napoleon. 
In his infancy the future emperor heard nothing spoken of but 
the exploits of Paoli, and those recollections were revived by the 
cruelties so unmercifully inflicted by Count de Narbonne and Gene- 
ral Sionville. We shall presently see how the heart of Napoleon 
was roused and stung by the sufferings of his country. (A letter 
addressed by him, in 1789, to Paoliin England, and published, begins 
thus: General, I was born when the country was perishing. Thirty 
thousand French, vomited upon our coasts, overwhelming the throne 
of liberty in seas of blood—such was the odious spectacle which first 
met my eyes.) They were rendering him unjust towards France, 
which was not responsible for the faults committed by Louis XV. 
The first exile of Paoli lasted twenty-one years. Recalled at the 
commencement of the Revolution, he passed over to France, and 
was welcomed with honour by the constituent assembly, by the na- 
tional guard, and the king. His return to Corsica was a veritable 
triumph. He became again the arbiter of the country. Napoleon, 
who had demanded the erection of some monuments to Paoli, feels 
his enthusiasm re-awakened on the arrival of his hero. The first 
labours of the young officer of artillery were directed to Corsica. 
He projected at that time, many plans for the defence and organiza- 
tion of the isle, which he wished to render strong and independent. 
We see that the example of Paoli was constantly before the eyes of 
aman, who could not be satisfied with a common destiny ; and it 
cannot reasonably be doubted that the chief of the Corsican moun- 
taineers had a very great influence on the development of the future 
emperor. That influence was augmented by the return of Paoli; 
and Napoleon, whose success he predicted, was attached to him as to 
a father, and bestowed on him unlimited admiration. In atime of 
trouble Paoli was not able to enjoy in peace his ancient authority. 
He was attacked by Buttafuoco, the same who invited Rousseau to 
become the legislator of Corsica. Napoleon at once took up the 
defence of Paoli, who addressed him a letter on the subject of mode- 
ration and patriotism. He first begs him to contemn the calumnies 
of Buttafuoco; and as Napoleon was then labouring at a history of 
Corsica, to which we shall presently revert, Paoli says to him that 
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history should not be written in youth; he counsels him to prepare 
himself for it by severe studies, in collecting original documents, and 
profiting by the advice received from Abbé Raynal. 

‘‘T have no merit,” writes Paoli to Napoleon, “in my disinter- 
estedness; I knew that the suys I expended on my country, the 
money which I refused, were doing more to secure my reputation, 
than if I made use of them for building mansions, or augmenting 
my small patrimony. I am content, for I have not to reproach my- 
self. Ina few years, envy and malice will cease to thrust at me, and 
my friends will see me released by death. Very soon I shall be 
obliged toexclaim: Had I only been less known to others, more to 
myself! Probe diu visimus! I desire that our posterity may so 
conduct themselves that when I am spoken of, it will be as of one 
who had only good intentions !” 

Napoleon has often been accused of governing all his actions by 
calculations, of regarding only personal interest. A bold step which 
he took in favour of Paoli, and which has not been known, contra- 
dicts this charge. About the middle of the year 1793, Paoli, who 
since his return had always advocated the interests of France, was 
indignant at the news of the king’s death. The convention sum- 
moned him to its bar to exculpate himself; and we know well what 
that meant at that day. Notwithstanding the dangers to which he 
would expose himself, Napoleon did not hesitate to address a letter, 
in which he boldly defends his old friend, and which is yet in exis- 
tence, written entirely in his own handwriting, among the papers 
subsequently committed to Cardinal Fesch. We think it will be 
read with pleasure. 

*“* Representatives,— 3 

“You are the real organs of the sovereignty of the people. All 
your decrees are dictated by the nation, or immediately ratified by 
it. Each of your laws is a benefit, and secures for you a new title 
to the remembrance of posterity, which owes to you the republic ; 
and to that of the world, which will date its liberty from you. 

“‘ Only one of your decrees has deeply afflicted the citizens of the 
town of Ajaccio ; it is that which orders an old septuagenarian, laden 
with infirmities, to drag himself to your bar, confounded awhile with 
the wicked corrupter, or the vilely ambitious. 

* Could Paoli then be a corrupter or ambitious ? 

**Corrupter! and wherefore ? Is it to be avenged on the family 
of the Bourbons, whose political perfidy overwhelmed their country 
with evils and compelled his exile? But has it not just perished 
with the tyranny, and have you not just satisfied his resentment, if 
he still retains it, in the blood of Louis? 

“ Corrupter! and wherefore? Is it to re-establish the aristocracy 
of the nobility and the prieshood? He who from the age of thir- 
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teen* . . he who, as soonashe reached the head of affairs, de- 
stroyed the existing fiefs and knew no other distinction than that of 
citizen? He who struggled for thirty years against Rome, and was 
excommunicated, having seized the property of the prelates; in 
short, he who gave, after Venice. . . .initaly. . . 

“Corrupter! and wherefore? To give Corsica to England; he 
who would not give it to France, notwithstanding the offers of 
Chauvelin, who was sparing neither of titles nor favours! 

*'To sell Corsica to England! What would he gain there, by 
living in the filth of London? Why did he not remain, when in 
exile there ? 

‘Can Paoli be ambitious? If Paoliis ambitious, what could he 
desire more? He is the object of his compatriots’ affection, who 
deny him nothing ; he is at the head of the army, and finds himself 
on the point of being obliged to defend his country against foreign 
aggression. | 

‘If Paoli were ambitious, he has gained all as to the Republic ; 
and if he shows himself attached to. . . in the time of the con- 
stituent assembly, what should he do at this day, when the people is 
sovereign ? 

“Paoli ambitious! Representatives, when the French were go- 
verned by a corrupt court, when one could believe neither in virtue 
nor patriotism, it was needful, deubtless, to say that Paoli was am- 
bitious. We have made war on the tyrants; that must needs have been 
not from love of country and of liberty, but from the ambition of the 
chief. It is then at Coblentz that Paoli must pass for ambitious ; 
but at Paris, in the centre of French liberty, Paoli, if well known, 
will be the patriarch of liberty, the precursor of the French Republic ; 
so posterity will think, so the people believe. Hearken to my voice ; 
silence the calumny and those deeply perverse men who assert it. 
Representatives ! Paoli is more than a septuagetiarian, he is infirm ; 
otherwise he would go to your bar to confound his enemies. To 
him we owe all, even to the successful existence of the French Re- 





* There are here many words that cannot be deciphered. It is said that 
Napoleon’s writing was almost illegible, and that he himself could scarcely 
read it. In the first days of the empire, a man plainly dressed presented 
himself before him. ‘‘ Who are you,” demanded Napoleon. “ Sire, I had 
the honour of giving lessons in writing to your Majesty, for five months, at 
Brienne.” ‘A fine scholar you have made,” replied the Emperor smartly ; 
“* accept my compliments for it.” And he ordered him a pension. That 
writing, scarcely legible then, became afterwards a real stenography. Ten to 
one if in a word there was a moiety of the letters composing it. It is affirmed 
that, on the part of Napoleon, it was a matter of calculation, in order to con- 
ceal his ignorance of orthography, which he never understood. 
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public. Tle ever enjoys our confidence ; revoke, in that which re- 
lates to him, your decree of April 2, and give all the people joy.” 

The national convention proceeded, and Paoli, to save his head, 
excited an insurrection of Corsica and treated with the English. 
Then Napoleon, seeing that France offered a wide field for his am- - 
bition, forgot his resentment against those whom he called before 
the oppressors of the people, and turned against Paoli. Yet he 
never ceased to honour a man who had exercised over him so good 
an influence, and he dictated at St. Helena, some pages, in which his 
veneration for the celebrated chief, and the most lively affection for 
their common country, were strikingly exhibited. 

Another person, of a different class, who exercised a salutary in- 
fluence over the spirit of Napoleon, was Father Dupuy, a religious 
monk, to whom the young officer submitted all his literary labours. 
Leaving Corsica in his ninth year, Napoleon arrivedin France, with- 
out knowing a word of the language. At the college at Autun and 
at the school at Brienne, to which he went successively, he was in 
the habit of expressing himself in French; but no one took pains to 
teach him the grammar of the language which was henceforth to 
become his own, and by an unpardonable negligence, there was not 
imparted to him the best tincture of orthography. It even appears 
that his Italian accent remained with him a longtime. Ina word, he 
was entirely ignorant of the principles of learning. 

Father Dupuy, whose name is scarcely mentioned by Bourrienne, 
was sub-principal at the college of Brienne, when Napoleon was there. 
It seems that he was attached to his pupil, and that he maintained 
intercourse with him for many years. Thegood father, who had with- 
drawn to Laon, gave excellent advice to Napoleon, in his letters, and 
reproved: his faults, He let nothing escape; the thoughts, the style, 
the grammar, and even the orthography were objects of his remarks, 
which as appears from the correspondence, were not always received 
with docility. It seems from these letters, that in 1789, Napoleon 
had undertaken an anonymous mémoire of Corsica, which he intended 
to address to Necker, at that time in the ministry. - The manuscript 
was sent to Father Dupuy, who criticised different parts of it severely. 
That some idea may be had of the freedom of this correspondence, we 
introduce the commencement of the letter which Dupuy wrote to 
Napoleon on that subject. 

** Laon, the 15th of July 1789. 
** My dear Friend, 

“On the 10th of this month I received the package which 
you directed tome. Ihave read and re-read the manuscript it con- 
tained with great attention; I have found the matter of it excellent, 
but there are in it many words improper, badly disposed, repeated in 
proximity, or dissonant ; some reflections which seem to me useless, 
or too bold, or calculated to obstruct the narrative and make it dull; 
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some retrenchments, some additions, and some changes to be made 
in certain places. You will easily find some examples in the follow- 
ing observations.” 

Notwithstanding the five pages of Father Dupuy’s remarks, Napo- 
leon was not discouraged, and must reply spiritedly. The result 
was a second letter by Dupuy, the Ist of August, which begins 
thus :— 

“ According to your request, I proceed, my dear friend, to com- 
municate some observations on your last letter. You tell me that I 
have totally done away with metaphysics.” 

It seems that, in the manuscript Napoleon intended for Necker, 
and which appears never to have seen the light, the author, writing 
anonymously, puts in the mouth of an old man the most animated 
and energetic recital of the misfortunes of Corsica. Nothing is 
more comical than the terror with which Father Dupuy was seized 
on reading those passages which he wished retracted, and to which 
Bonaparte clung with eagerness. 

“‘T have counselled you,” says the monk, “ to suppress les vois 
régnerent.... fiers tyrans de la terre.... You wish me to let it 
stand, and add that there are in your work some things stronger yet. 
You will not take it ill, my dear friend, that I tell you I cannot 
transcribe these parts; the language is too bold ina monarchy. I 
would condemn it in a French secular ; much more must a French 
monastic and priest avoid it, and by no means contribute to it. 
Your old man, by those reflections, would butirritate the king and 
nobles of France; and that surely would not be the way to obtain 
what he desires. You say that such remarks are, at the present, 
common even among women. I assure you I can never approve 
them. I will add that words pass away in the air, and leave no 
trace behind, but that a printed work lives, is circulated, and can 
injure its author convicted by his own writing, unless the utmost 
care be taken to conceal his name. You will reply again: Zruth / 
Truth! Isay there are verities which one may and ever must 
speak, but there are also those which may be suppressed, or at 
least materially softened. In this latter case, I shall not cease to 
cry out to you: Discretion ! Discretion! You will not be offended 
with my scruples, my dear friend; I believe them necessary. Be 
persuaded that my observations do not arise from an inclination to 
criticize, but from my ,ardent friendship. 1 shall continue them, if 
agreeable to you, on the remainder of your work, when you shall 
have sent it to me.” 

These reflections were certainly judicious ; only the good monk 
forgot that it was then 1789, and did not divine that he was writing 
to the future Emperor. 

We have dwelt thus long on Paoli and Dupuy, because of the in- 
fluence they both must have exercised, in diflerent ways, on the de- 
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velopment of Napoleon. It will be impossible here to analyze the 
other parts of the correspondence. We have only space for noticing 
that in a letter of January 9, 1793, Saliceti, deputy to the conven- 
tion, gives Napoleon an account of what was going on, and of what 
was in preparation in those terrible days, and concludes with these 
words, which give him the air of a protector: ‘You can calculate 
with certainty on me here, and perhaps I shall not be altogether use- 
less to you.” 

It was not alone under exterior influence that the disposition and 
mind of Napoleon were developed. Paoli and Dupuy undoubtedly 
concurred in that development, but it was principally by his own 
labours, by his assiduous study of the most profound works on the 
sciences, on legislation, on history, that Napoleon was educated for 
his brilliant destiny. He always read pen in hand, and not only did 
he make extracts of the works he studied, but often afterwards from 
those extracts, would discuss and criticize the author’s views ; and 
when his imagination or his mind was vividly impressed with a subject, 
he would take hold of it and make it the subject ofa special treatise. 
Of all the productions of Napoleon’s youth, that of which most has 
been said, isa history of Corsica, which he had intended to print at 
Dole, and which was believed to be lost. In his Memoirs, Lucien 
Bonaparte expresses, in the following terms, his regrets on the sub- 
ject of this loss : 

‘The names of Mirabeau and Raynal remind me of Napoleon. In 
one of his furloughs, which he passed at Ajaccio (I think in 1790), 
he had composed a history of Corsica, of which I took two copies, 
but the loss of which I deeply regret. One of those manuscripts was 
addressed to the Abbé Raynal, with whom my brother had become 
acquainted on his passage to Marseilles. Raynal thought the work 
so remarkable, that he transmitted it to Mirabeau, who, on returning 
it, wrote to Raynal, that this little history seemed to him to indicate 
a genius of the first order. The response of Raynal expressed the 
same opinion with that of the great orator, and Napoleon was greatly 
transported by it. I have searched again and again for those pieces, 
which were probably destroyed in the burning of our house by the 
troops of Paoli.” 

Lucien is mistaken; the manuscript of that history has not perish- 
ed; it is found among the papers entrusted to Cardinal Fesch, and 
consists of three large volumes, not in Napoleon’s own hand-writing, 
but corrected and annotated by him. It is addressed, in the form of 
letters, to the Abbé Raynal; commences with the most remote times, 
and terminates in the 18th century, with the treaty of Corte between 
the Genoese and Corsicans. It is written with great vivacity, and 
discovers the most lively affection for the island that claimed him, 
What is most remarkable in it, perhaps is, that Napoleon did not 
confine himself to writing the history of his country, after tr “tions 
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more or less uncertain. He was not bound by vulgar beliefs; but 
at a time, when erudition was almost proscribed, and regarded as a 
worn-out thing incompatible with improvement, Napoleon was able 
to disfranchise himself from that prejudice. He studied the sources, 
has cited the works he consulted, and it is evident that he has been 
careful to collect all inedited documents that might throw any light 
on the subject. Many of those pieces are yet annexed to the manu- 
script of the Histoire de Corse. ‘That extraordinary man could do 
nothing incompletely ; all his labours were serious. In midst of the 
revolution, and notwithstanding the ideas then prevalent, he had felt 
that history is not an ¢mprovise. 

We must, however, observe, that although Napoleon resorted to the 
fountain-head, this is notan erudite work, it is rather a dramatic his- 
tory. To be convinced of this, it is only necessary to read the episode 
on the death of Vannina Sampiero, who was the most energetic female 
defender of the independence of Corsica, in the 16th century. That 
recital, full of a certain terrific and savage grandeur, closes Napoleon’s 
second letter on the history of his country : 

‘The king of Algiers, Lazzaro, a Corsican by birth, who, in his 
high rank, had retained the same love for his country, being unable 
to deliver it, avenged himself by the destruction of the commerce of 
the Offizio. (‘The Offizio was a powerful commercial company at 
Genoa, which owned provinces and vessels, resembling, on a small 
scale, the English East India Company.) But nothing could mitigate 
the lot of the Corsicans. They were living without hope, when 
Sampiero de Bastelica, covered with the laurels gained under the 
French flag, came to remind his compatriots ‘that their oppressors 
were those same Genoese, whom they had so often vanquished. 
His reputation, his eloquence aroused them, and on the arrival of de 
Thermes, whom King Henry I]. sent, with seventeen companies of 
troops, to destroy the Offizio, the Corsicans armed themselves with 
the poignard of vengeance, and, reduced to the little town of Calvi, 
the protectors of St. George learned, but too late, that oppressed 
though they might be, those intrepid islanders might die but not live 
slaves. 

‘The Senate of Genoa, faithful to its own plan, had operated, 
without ceasing, both against the Offizio and the Corsicans: It saw 
with pleasure those whom it had wished to subdue, cutting each 
others throats, and the company enfeebled, which gave it umbrage ; 
but, under these circumstances, it perceived that it must afford 
powerful succour, or make up its mind to see the French reap the 
fruit of so much anxiety and intrigue. It offers, therefore, its 
galleys and troops, and solicits the Emperor Charles V. as its pro- 
tector, who immediately supplies an army and ships. Vain prepara- 
tions! the Corsicans triumph; the great Andrea Doria saw ten 
thousand of his troops perish under the walls of San-Fiorenzo. The 
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immortal Sampiero beats the Genoese on the banks of the Golo, at 
Petreta; but, being embroiled with de Thermes, the king of France 
called him to his court. From that moment our affairs declined, 
and were only restored by his return: after diverse vicissitudes, the 
Offizio was about to be annulled for ever, when by the treaty of 
Chateau-Cambresis, the French evacuated the island. The Corsi- 
cans made offers of peace to them; the conventional treaties of Lago 
Benedetto were renewed on both sides. ‘The Offizio promised to 
govern conjointly with the nation, and to govern justly. ‘To govern 
justly was not what the policy of the Senate would choose. It, 
seeing the Corsicans on the point of seriously pursuing their object, 
of forgetting their resentment and yielding to fate a portion of their 
independence, beheld all its projects thwarted. The circumstance, 
moreover, was favourable ; it obliged the protectors of St, George 
to cede the possession of the island. Indignant at this change 
effected without their consent, the people sighed for the arrival of 
Sampiero their liberator, ‘That ardent man had sworn in his heart, 
the ruin of the tyrants and the deliverance of his country. Seeing 
the treachery of France, he disdains the employment to which his 
military services had entitled him, and visits the different courts of 
Kurope to rouse up enemies to the oppresscrs, and friends to the 
people. But the kings of Europe knew no justice but interest, no 
friends but the instruments of their policy. He embarks for Africa, 
is welcomed by the Bey of ‘Tunis, who promises succour. He 
gins the confidence of Soliman, who pledges aid. Soliman had a 
noble and gencrous soul; he became the protector of Sampiero and 
his unfortunate compatriots. Everything is in their favour ; soon 
will the crescent, even in our seas, humble the Ligurian cross! 
Genoa, however, watches with an unquiet eye the movements of her 
implacable enemy, and unable to appease him, she seeks to bind his 
hands by the love of his children and of his wife? sweet affections, 
which master the mind through the heart, as the feelings by tender- 
ness. ... Sampiero dearly loves his wife Vannina, whom he has left 
at Marseilles with his children, his papers, and some friends... . . It 
is Vannina whom the Genoese undertake to seduce by the hope of 
having restored to her those immense possessions she had in Corsica, 
and of making the lot of her children so brilliant, that even her hus- 
band himself would be satisfied with it. Besides, she will live 
tranquilly under their government, she will dwell in peace in the 
midst of her own country and of her parents, content with the rank 
of herchildren, and will not be exposed to continue a wandering life 
in pursuing the projects of a ferocious spouse. But in order to that, 
she must go to Genoa, to set an example to the Corsicans of submis- 
sion to the new government, and of confidence in the Senate. Van- 
ninaaccepts : she takes everything with her, even to the papers of her 
husband, and embarks with her children in a Genoese vessel. They 
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had now reached the heights of Antibes, when they are assailed by a 
brigantine manned with the friends of Sampiero, who seize the 
vessel in which is the perfidious woman, and conduct her and her 
children to Aix. 

‘‘ The intelligence of the crime of Vannina raised a tempest in the 
soul of the impetuous Sampiero, and filled him with indignation. 
He speeds like an arrow from Constantinople; the winds second his 
impatience. He arrives in the presence of his wife. A savage 
silence obstinately resists her excuses and the caresses of his children. 
The rigid feeling of horror has immoveably petrified the soul of 
Sampiero. Four days are spent in that state of immobility, at the 
expiration of which they reach their home at Marseilles. _ Vannina, 
overcome with fatigue and anguish, abandons herself a moment to 
sleep. At her feet are her children, vis-a-vis is her husband, the 
man whom Europe esteems, in whom his country hopes, and whom 
she has just betrayed. This tableau for a moment disturbs Sam- 
piero; the feeling of compassion and tenderness seems to revive in 
him. Sleep is the image of innocence! Vannina awakes; she thinks 
she descries emotion in the face of her husband ; she throws herself 
at his feet; she is repulsed with horror. . . . ‘ Madame,’ says 
Sampiero to her roughly, ‘between crime and disgrace there is 
nought but death!’ The unfortunate and criminal Vannina falls 
senseless. On her recovery the horrors of death fill her imagination : 
she clasps her children in her arms: ‘ Be ye my intercessors; I wish 
life for your sakes. I am made a criminal only through love for 

ou!’ 

Young Alphonso has just thrown himself into his father’s arms, 
he takes him by the hand, draws him before his mother, and there 
embracing his knees, he bathes them with tears, and has only strength 
to point to Vannina, who, trembling, bewildered, nevertheless re- 
covers her dignity in presence of her husband, and says to him with 
courage: ‘ Sampiero, the day I united myself to you, you swore to 
protect my feebleness and to guide my youthful years; can you 
suffer, this day, that vile slaves stain the purity of your wife? And 
since nothing but death remains to me as a refuge from opprobrium, 
that death should not be more humiliating than the disgrace itself. . . 
Yes, Monsieur, I die with joy. Your children will have, to educate 
them, the example of your life and the horrible catastrophe of their 
mother ; but Vannina, who has not always been so odious to you, 
—your dying wife asks of you but one favour; that is,. to die by 
your hands!’. . . The firmness exhibited by Vannina in this address 
astonished Sampiero, without, however, reaching his heart. The 
compassion and tenderness which she ought to have excited, found 
a soul thenceforth closed to the life of sentiment. Vannina died by 
the hand of Sampiero.” 


Besides the History of Corsica, Napoleon prepared several other 
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papers, which show how his native land then occupied his mind. 
The extent and number of these prove that, at that time, Napoleon 
thought only of Corsica, and that he was preparing himself to play 
there, some day, the part of Paoli. He never failed, in his writings, 
to seize the occasion of expressing his resentment against the French. 
This resentinent appears especially in a Corsican Romanee written in 
his own hand, in which the poignard plays an important part. An 
English novel entitled le comte Essex, a little oriental tale ‘called /e 
Masque Prophéte, evince Napoleon's fondness for employing himself in 
this way. ‘The latter we are just about to cite, in which there is 
discovered his manner and style, and in which the marvellous and 
unforeseen everywhere prevail. 
“Le Masque PrRopuere. 

“‘ In the year 16 of the Hegira, Mahadi reigned at Bagdad ; this 
prince, great, generous, illustrious, magnanimous, saw the Arabian 
empire prosper in the midst of peace. Feared and respected by his 
neighbours, he was occupied in promoting science and accelerating 
improvements, when the tranquillity was disturbed by Hakem, who 
from the extremity of Korrasan, began to gather followers about him 
in all parts of the empire. Hakem, of lofty stature, of impassioned, 
energetic eloquence, proclaimed himself the envoy of God; he 
preached a rigid morality, which pleased the multitude: equality of 

ranks, of fortune, was the ordinary text of his sermons. The people 
flocked to his standard. He had an army. 

‘The Caliph, and those of high rank, perceived the necessity of 
quelling, in the bud, an insurrection so dangerous ; but their troops 
were several times beaten, and Hakem acquired every day new im- 
portance. 

“* However, a cruel indaii, consequent on the fatigues of the war, 
disfigured the visage of the prophet. He was no more the most 
beautiful of the Arabs. His noble and serene features, his large 
fiery eyes, were disfigured ; Hakem became blind. Such a change 
lessened the enthusiasm of his partisans. He bethought him of wear- 
ing a silver mask. 

“He appeared amongst his followers; Hakem had lost nothing of 
his eloquence. His discourse had the same force. He addressed 
them and convinced them that he only assumed the mask to prevent 
men from being dazzled by the light which emanated from his coun- 
tenance. ° 

“He hoped more than ever in the delirium of the people whom 
he had exalted, when the loss of a battle occurred to ruin his affairs, 
diminish his partisans, and weaken their confidence. He is besieged ; 
his garrison is small. Hakem, thou must perish, or thine enemies 
will seize thy person! He assembles his followers, and says to them, 
‘Ye faithful, whom God and Mohammed have chosen to restore the 
empire and give dignity to our nature, wherefore does the number 
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of your enemies discourage you? Hear me! Last night, when you 
were all buried in sleep, I prostrated myself and thus prayed to God : 
My Father, thou hast protected me during so many years; Have I or 
mine now offended thee, seeing thou desertest us? A moment after 
I heard a voice saying to me: Those souls that have not abandoned 
thee are thy true friends, and are elect souls. They will partake 
with thee of the riches of thy haughty foes. Await the new moon, 
cause large ditches to be dug, and thy enemies will be precipitated 
into them like heedless flies into the smoke.’ ‘The ditches are soon 
dug, one'they fill with lime, and place vessels full of spirituous liquors 
on the brink. 

‘That done, they eat a common repast, drink of the same wine, 
and all die with the same symptoms. Hakein drags their bodies into 
the lime, which consumes them, sets fire to the liquors and precipi- 
tates himself there. The next morning the Caliph’s troops would 
advante, but stop on seeing the gates open; an entrance was made | 
with caution, and there was found there only a woman, Hakem’s © 
mistress, who had survived him. Swch was the end of Hakem, sur- 
named Burkai, whom his followers believed to have been taken to 
heaven with his own, 

‘That example is incredible. How far will not the fury of illus- 
tration go!” 

Alas! Napoleon forgot too soon the concluding sentence of this 
little tale. What regret would he not have been spared, had 
he always been on his guard against the fury of illustration ! 

Discourses to popular assemblies, and to representatives of the 
people, a project of a constitution for the Calotte (which was a sort 
of secret society in the army,) political notes of every description, 
are found amongst his papers. Napoleon shows himself the ardent 
and passionate republican. ‘* We injure the republicans (it is written 
in one of those discourses,) we calumniate them, and then, as a uni- 
versal censure, say a republic is impossible in France!” Farther on, 
we read the plan of a work on royalty. It will not be disagreeable 
to see what Napoleon thought of royalty on the 20th of October, 1788, 
when at Auxonne. 

** Dissertation on royal authority.—This work will commence with 
some general ideas on the origin and growth which the name of king 
has in the mind of man. Military government is favourable to it. 
Then the book will enter into the details of the usurped authority 
exercised by kings in the twelve kingdoms of Europe. There have 
been but very few sovercigns who did not deserve to be dethroned.” 

What imparts special interest to these manuscripts is the fact, that 
we see here undisguised the heart of Napoleon, who put all his im- 
pressions on paper. Did he fall in with a female whose form he ad- 
mired, he hastened on his return, to write down their conversation, 
being careful to note both the day and the hour, Taciturn with his 
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comrades, he was sure to open his heart in solitude; his humour was 
sombre, and we need not be astonished at this, because in a bio- 
graphical notice of his own youth, he relates that, having left the 
parental roof at nine years of age, he did not return to Corsica until 
his seventeenth year. That izolation, which doubtless fortified his 
character, must have contributed to sour it; and accordingly we see 
him at seventeen, already weary of life and willing to commit suicide. 
Did he feel his situation to be straitened in France, in an epoch when 
merit did not suffice for elevation? Did his disgust of life flow, as 
he himself said, from the spectacle of a degraded society and of the 
misfortunes of Corsica? The probability is, that all these causes 
united, operated in producing in him the idea of that fatal design. 
But however this may be, it is a fact worthy of notice, that on’ the 
third of May, the day on which Napoleon said that his thoughts were 
turned to death, he was obliged, thirty-five years later, to enter St. 
Helena in agony. Here is what we find on the subject of the suicide 
in an autographic note of Napoleon :— 

‘“* Always alone in the midst of men, I retire to muse with myself, 
and to abandon myself to all the strength of my melancholy, In what 
direction does it tend to-day? ‘Towards death, In the morning of 
my days, T can still hope to live long. Iam absent from my country 
six or seven years. What pleasure shall I not have in once more 
seeing jay compatriots and my parents, after four months! From the 
tender sensations experienced on my remembrance of the pleasures 
of my infancy, may I not conclude that my happiness will be com- - 
plete? And what fury then prompts me to wish my destruction ? 
Indeed, what have I to do in this world? Since I must die, is it not 
better to put an end to my own life? If I had passed sixty years, I 
should respect the prejudices of my contemporaries, and should wait 
patiently until nature had accomplished its course; but, since I begin 
to experience misfortunes, when nothing affords me pleasure, why, 
should I support those days in which I have no prosperity? How 
far men are from nature! How effeminate, vile, mean they are! 
What a spectacle shall I behol! in my own country! My compa- 
triots loaded with chains, tremblingly embrace the hand which op- 
presses them, They are no more those brave Corsicans whom a hero 
animated with his courage; enemies of tyrants, of pomp, of vile 
courtezans. Proud, full of the noble feeling of his importance, a 
Corsican lived happy. If he employed the day in public affairs, the 
night passed in the soft embraces of a dear spouse; reason ant his 
enthusiasm obliterated the pains of the day, tender affection and 
nature rendered his night comparable with that of the gods. But 
with liberty, those happy days have vanished like dreams. France, 
not content with having robbed us of all we hold dear, you have 
besides corrupted our manners! ‘The real picture of my country, 
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and her inability to change her condition, are an additional reason 
for fleeing from a land where I am obliged, as a duty, to bless the 
men, whom virtue and consciehce “eo me to detest. When I 
reach my country, what figure shall I cut, what language hold? 
When his country is no more, a good citizen must die. If only one 
man’s life were necessary for the deliverance of my compatriots, I 
should be ready this moment; I would plunge the dagger into the 
tyrant’s bosom, an avenger of the country and of the violated laws. 
Life is to me a burden, because I taste no pleasure; all'is pain to 
me : it is a Weariness, because the manners of the men with whom I 
live, and shall probably always live, are as different from mine as the 
light of the moon from that of the sun. I cannot follow the only 
mode of life which would enable me to sustain life ; hence a disgust 
of everything.” 

Here we see how strong was the resentment which Napoleon che- 
rished in his youth against France. However, by the time that he 
led the victorious army of Italy, he had begun to love and-admire 
the French. But the extract has another and a ‘higher value than 
merely to illustrate the change which came over his partialities; it 
furnishes a very important lesson to youth. Suppose that returning 
one evening more gloomy than usual, Napoleon had been weak 
enough to yield to the ideas that haunted him, and that he had almost 
mechanically pulled the trigger of his pistol! He had more than 
others to be called an incomprehensible genius. Poor, obscure, with- 
out pruspects, saddened by the evils of his native country, he began 
to experience misfortunes, and he looked not on man on the bright 
side! ‘Then was the occasion for self-destruction, ifever! And yet 
Napoleon yielded not to that temptation. He plucked up courage, 
and obeyed duty and calm reason. Accepting the burden laid on 
his shoulders, he improved his leisure from the garrison, usually so 
badly employed, and during the six years of his lieutenancy of artil- 
lery, he strove without relaxation to enlarge and fortify his mind. 
In tewns like Auxonne and Scurres, he found means to obtain all the 
books he: needed. He studied his art; he studied history; he 
sought to know the resources of France. He fed his mind on the 
best books of antiquity, and thus acquircd that knowledge of govern- 
ment, which a few years afterwards he exhibited in so high a degree. 
Napoleon was obliged to learn in youth, that we must never despair 
of fortune, and that the best way of securing her favours is tolabour 
withardour and perseverance, after one’s praper perfection. With 
such an example before him, no one will dare to say that, in order to 
escape adversity, he must be a suicide. Of course, it would be 
foolish to dream of a career so prodigious as his; but-every one. who 
bears up, who courageously struggles, will sooner or later place him- 


it where his talents, and especially his character, qualify him 
to’ be. | 
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Moreover, it is worthy of remark, that in moments of discou- 
ragement, Napoleon preserved the elevation of his feelings. When 
compelled to put the pot on the fire himself, in order to be able to 
educate his young brother Louis, who was then with him, it is not of 
his poverty that he complains; it is of the servitude of his country. It 
is the death of Cato he meditates, not that of Chatterton. 

One of the most curious effusions of Napoleon’s pen, is a Dia- 
logue on Love, in which he certainly does not exhibit much gallantry. 
In general, the future emperor was little sentimental. In some frag- 
ments of memoirs, he has, indeed, preserved the remembrance of 
some little adventures of youth; but these are of a very fugitive 
nature, and exhibit nothing scarcely of sentiment. The dialogue in 
question is intended absolutely to proscribe love. Behold the com- 
mencement. 7 


*D. How, sir! what is love? Eh, then, are you not, indeed, like 
other men ? 

**B. I ask not for a definition of love; I was formerly amorous, 
and I have still a sufficient remembrance of it to lead me not to have 
much care for metaphysical definitions, which are always but the means 
of confounding things. I do more than deny its existence. I believe 
it is hurtful to society,—to the individual happiness of men ; in fine, 
I believe it does more evil than good, and that it would bea kind- 
ness for some divine protectress, to rid us of it and deliver men 
from it;” 

It is effeminate love, especially, that is the object of Napoleon's 
proscription in his dialogue. He considers it as a legislator, and be- 
lieves it enervates men: as to the love that exalts and ennobles, that 
is another thing. In fact, notwithstanding the severe judgment we 
have just cited, thereis to be found among his manuscripts the sketcn 
of a letter from Napoleon to a young lady whom he does not name, 
but who evidently had captivated his heart. This ong epistle, of 
seven enormous pages, has for its object to prove that the love of glory 
is not sufficient to give biith to great men, and that the most sublime 
of the passions is love of country. Napoleon is here speaking of Leo- 
nidas, Brutus, Charlemagne ; of the grandeur.of the ancients, of the 
feebleness of all the sentiments amongst. the moderns. He dwells 
above all with complacency on the heroes of Corsica, In this letter 
he often exhibits a true eloquence, in spite of much that is otherwise 
faulty. But his soul-seems to be overflowing ; he talks most. nobly 
of glory, grandeur, virtue. One writes thus, one opens: his heart 
without reserve, only toa woman he loves. Only the word is not 
used. The letter, however, shows what was the love which Napoleon 
proscribed. Of the thirty-eight volumes written wholly.in Napoleon's 
own hand, some are methodically arranged and ready for publication. 
-But in most of the volumes all is confusion. Immediately after an 
extract from Herodotus or Plato, we find recollections “ youth or 
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reflections on religion. The order, however, is determined by the 
dates; for he has generally designated the year on the margin, some- 
times even the day and hour. We can thus, day after day, watch 
the development of this extraordinary character from the 26th of 
April, 1786, the date of the oldest note, to the 14th of March, 
1793, that of the latest piece. There are also some confessions, the 
more precious, as nothing in them discovers special preparation, and 
as there is not the least sign of intention of future publication.. We 
watch there in its primitive candour, the soul of a man speaking to 
himself, and who isnot yet prominent on the stage of Europe. It 
is not one of the least remarkable of Napoleon’s peculiarities that 
he wished to place his papers in safe hands: most persons, in his after 
position, would have destroyed them. 

If the attention be turned to the works which Napoleon read, and 
to the subjects which, one after another, or conjointly, he studied, 
one will be much struck with the restless curiosity, the eager and 
profound pursuit, the insatiable thirst, and the independence of 
mind displayed and demonstrated. He followed no system; but is 
ever ready to note down his critical remarks. Natural history, me- 
dicine, geography, the annals of nations, political economy, &c. &c., 
all come within his grasp. Mention has been made of his independ- 
ence of character, which is exhibited not only by his course, or rather 
no regular course, of reading, but by his interspersed notes. A 
single example must suffice for our purpose. All know how dif- 
ficult it is, especially in youth, to withdraw from the influence of 
Rousseau. ‘That difficulty was much greater as the Revolution ap- 
proached. Well! notwithstanding that powerful influence, despite 
of their conformity in some opinions, and his admiration of the citi- 
zen of Geneva, Napoleon was far from accepting all his doctrines. In 
an extract, dated August, 1791, from the Discowrs sur lorigine et les 
fondemens de l’inégalité de ’ homme, young Napoleon has written at 
the end of each paragraph, J don't believe that !—I don’t believe a word 
of all that! At last, as if unable to bear with the magnificent 
sophisms of Rousseau any longer, Napoleon thus, in his turn, ex- 
presses himself :— 

““ My Reflections on the State of Nature. 

‘ T think that man has never been wandering, isolated, solitary, 
without experiencing the necessity of living with his fellows. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that even from the infancy of the race, man 
has perceived the necessity of association with other men, that he 
united himself to a woman, chose a cavern to serve for his magazine, 
the centre of his journeyings, his refuge in storm and night. That 
union became strengthened by habit and by the bond of children ; 
it could be broken, however, by caprice. My opinion is that, in 
their travels, two savages met, that they recognized each other on a 
second interview, and had the desire of locating themselves in the 
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same vicinity. I think that they actually did so locate, and that then 
arose a natural community. I judge that this community lived happily, 
because it had abundant nourishment, shelter against the seasons, 
and because it had the use of reason and the natural feelings. I~ 
think the earth has for a great many ages been thus divided into 
settlements, separate, inimical, few in number, and that, at length, 
these societies were multiplied, and felt themselves obliged to enter 
into mutual relations. Then the earth could not sustain them with- 
out culture; property, consequent relations arose, also governments; 
some trade took place... . selfishness, lust, pride. There were 
some possessed of vain ambition, who seized the reins of .affairs. 
My thesis is not to establish that series through which men have 
passed before arriving at the social state, but solely to demonstrate 
that they could never have lived wandering, without a domicile, and 
without fellowship. Why is it supposed that, in a state of nature, 
man ate his food? It is because we have no instance of men exist- 
ing otherwise. For a similar reason, I think that man,.in the state 
of nature, possessed the same faculty of feeling and of reasoning as 
now. _He has been under the necessity of exercising them, for 
there is no example of men existing without customarily using these 
two faculties. To feel, is the need of the heart, as to eat is that of 
the body. To feel, is to become attached, to love ; man must ex- 
perience pity, amity, love; then gratitude, veneration, respect. If 
it had been otherwise, it would be correct to say that sentiment and 
reason are not inherent in men, but solely the result of society; in 
that case there would have been nothing of natural sentiment and 
reason, nothing of duty, virtue, nor conscience. Novirtue! It 
will not be the citizen of Geneva that teaches us so.” 

Ariosto appears to have been the only poet who seduced Napoleon. 
There are some poetical efforts in the manuscripts, which must 
awaken a livelv interest; they abound in deep melancholy. Sin- 
gularly enough, mathematical researches are here very rare. A good 
deal is taken up with calculations for artillery. 

But not to dwell longer on the details. It is apparent, in the first 
place, that Napoleon, like Michael Angelo, like Newton, and most 
lofty geniuses, was obliged to submit to that law of humanity, which 
wills that no one shall achieve any great thing, without great effort. 
Notwithstanding his superiority, he was under the necessity of pro- 
tractedly studying those matters, in which he afterwards excelled. 
Few have toiled more than lie; and for many years he ceased not to 
read and ponder the most profound works. If he had ideas so clear 
on legislation, finance, the organization of society, &c., those ideas 
did not issue spontaneously from his brain. He reaped on the 
throne the fruits of the long labours of the poor lieutenant. He 
formed himself by the means most suitable for the development of 
superior men, by toil, by solitude, by meditation, by adversity,— 
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the nutriment of strong minds and great souls. The example of Paoli 
planted in his heart the germ of a lofty emulation : later, the revolu- 
tion presented him a vast and brilliant field. But without that 
revolution, Napoleon must always have been distinguished; for 
characters like his controul fortune, are not its slaves. His but very 
imperfectly cultivated mind, and his want of education, would have 
deterred him, if the character, which supported all, had not sustained 
him, We can no longer say that fortune elevated him. When, after 
seven years of retirement, Napoleon appeared for the first time on 
the theatre of the world, he then already comprehended within him 
all the germs of his future grandeur. Nothing was fortuitous with 
him; he was ever obliged to struggle, and success did not. always 
crown his efforts. It was not chance that took him to Toulon, for 
Napoleon let no opportunity pass of making himself known. Wasa 
celebrated minister recalled to power, the young officer addressed to 
him a note on the affairs of his island. Did the government wish to 
change. the military organization of Corsica, Napoleon was at hand, at 
the risk of losing his place. Everywhere he gave a high idea of his 
character, and when his attempts were ineffectual, he returned to 
meditate in retirement. It will now no longer be allowable to attri- 
bute his elevation to fate. And yet how often do his manuscripts 
strike one with the most extraordinary coincidences of dates and 
events! In a volume of Geography, written entirely with his own 
hand, and which is not finished, there is found at the close these 
arresting words : 
Saint f7éiene, petite tle. 

It was here that the emperor was obliged to finish his geography ! 

But what of the recollections of Napoleon in St. Helena? It was 
in the house of the father of Miss Eliza Balcombe, now Mrs. Abell, 
that the Emperor spent the firstthree months of his exile in that 
island,—a beautiful little cottage, called the Briars, and which seems 
to have been the gem of the place. It was a rich as well as a lovely 
spot; for the production of the garden alone, which the family could 
not consume, brought annually from 500 to 600/. Here it was that 
Bonaparte first nestled in captivity, and from which he was so loath 
to depart. Here he instantly felt at home and made himself the 
most homely, especially with Miss Eliza, a romp of a girl, whose 
earliest idea of Napoleon, was that of other English children at 
that period, viz. that he was a huge ogre or giant, with one large 
flaming red eye in the middle of his forehead, and long teeth pro- 
truding from his mouth, with which he tore to pieces and devoured 
naughty little folks. The book presents an extremely interesting 
record indeed, and authentic beyond a question, so far as the writer 
speaks from her own recollections and knowledge. And what 


a moral it teaches! how suggestive of sentiment! how full of 
character ! 
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Next afternoon after Napoleon's disembarkation, all Miss Eliza’s 
calculations and preconceptions relative to his infernal and mon- - 
strous character were destined to be reproved, first by Mr: O’Meara 
and Dr. Warden calling at the Briars and assuring the family that 
they would be delighted with him, and would entirely change their 
opinions when they had seen and had conversed with him. The 
period for the fulfilment of this representation approached. 


At four o’clock in the evening, the same horsemen whom we had seen 
in the morning, again appeared on their return from Longwood. As soon 
as they reaclied the head of the marrow pass which led down to the Briars, 
they halted, and after apparently a short deliberation, with terror. I saw 
them begin to descend the mountain and approach our cottage. I reeollect 
feeling so dreadfully frightened, that I wished to run and hide myself 
until they were gone; but mamma desired me to stay, and to remember 
and speak French as well as I could. . . . . The party arrived at the gate, 
and there being no carriage road, they all dismounted, excepting the emperor. 
who was now fully visible. He retained his seat, and rode up the avenue, 
his horse’s feet cutting up the turf on our pretty lawn, Sir George Cock- 
burn walked on one side of his horse, and General Bertrand on the other. 
How vividly I recollect my feelings of dread mingled with admiration, ’ as I 
now first looked upon him whom I had learned to fear so much. His ap- 
pearance on horseback was noble and imposing. ‘The animal he rode was 
a superb one; his colour jet black; and as he proudly stepped up the 
avenue, arching his neck and champing his bit, 1 thought he looked worthy 
to be the bearer of him who was once the ruler of nearly the whole Euro- 
pean world! Napoleon’s position on horseback, by adding height to his 
figure, supplied all that was wanting to make me think him the most 
majestic person I had ever seen. His dress was green and covered with 
orders, and his saddle and housings were of crimson velvet richly embroidered 
With gold. He alighted at our house, and we all moved to the entrance to 
receive him. Sir George Cockburn introduced us to him. On a nearer 
approach, Napoleon, contrasting, as his shorter figure did, with the noble 
height and aristocratic beariug of Sir George Cockburn, lost something of 
the dignity which had so much struck me on first seeing him. He was 
deadly pale; and I thought his features, though cold and immoveable and 
somewhat stern, were exceedingly beautiful. He seated himself on one of 
our cottage chairs, and after scanning our little apartment with his eagle 
glance, he complimented mamma on the pretty situation of the Briars. . . . 
The portraits of him gavea good general idea of his features ; but his smile, 
and the expression of his eye, could not be transmitted to canvass, and these 
constituted Napoleon’s chief charm. His hair was dark brown, and as fine 
and silky asa child’s; rather too much so indeed for a man, as its very. soft- 
ness caused it to look thin. His teeth were even, but rather dark, and I 
afterwards found that this arose from his constant habit of eating liquorice, 
of which he always kept a supply in his waistcoat pocket. The emperor 
appeared much pleased with the Briars, and expressed a wish to remain 
there. 
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Mr. Balcombe had offered Sir George Cockburn apartments at 
the cottage, but immediately resigned them to Napoleon, who de- 
termined on not going down to the town again, and desired that his 
rooms might be got ready for him directly. He had been before 
excessively provoked at the eagerness of the crowd to get a peep at 
him, more particularly as he was received in silence though with 
respect. Some chairs having been. brought out at bis request upon 
the lawn, he seated himself, and at onee set to work, in right regal 
fashion, putting questions, and selecting Miss Eliza for the col- 
loquy. 

“You speak French?” I replied that I did, and he asked me who had 
taught me. I informed him, and he put several questions to me about my 
studies, and more particularly concerning geography. He inquired the 
capitals of the different countries of Europe. ‘* What is the capital cf 
France?” “Paris.” ‘“OfItaly?” ‘Rome.” ‘Of Russia?” ‘“ Peters- 
burg now,” I replied ; ‘‘ Moscow formerly.” On my saying this, he turned 
abruptly round, and fixing his piercing eyes full on my face, he demanded 
sternly, “ Qui l’a brilé?” On seeing the expression of his eye, and hearing 
his changed voice, all my former terror of him returned, and I could not 
utter a syllable. ” " “ He repeated the question, and I 
stammered, “I do not know, Sir.” “¢ Oui, oui,” he replied, laughing vio- 
lently ; ‘‘ vous savez trés bien c’est moi qui l’a bit!é.” On seeing him 
laugh, I gained a little courage, and said, “I believe, sir, the Russians 
burnt it to get rid of the French.’ He again laughed, and seemed pleased 
to find that [ knew something of the matter. 


Again. 


You are too young to play yourself.” I felt rather piqued at this, and 
told him I could both sing and play. He then asked me to sing, and I sang. 
as well as I could, the Scotch song, ‘‘ Ye Banks and Braes.” When I had 
finished, he said it was the prettiest English air he had ever heard. I re- 
plied it was a Scotch ballad, not English; and he remarked he thought it 
too pretty to be English. ‘‘Their music is vile—the worst in the world.” 
He then inquired, if I knew any French songs, and’ among others, ‘* Vive 
Henri Quatre?” I said I did not. He began to hum the air, became ab- 
Sstracted, and leaving his seat, marched round the room, keeping time to the 
song he was singing. When he had done, he asked me what I thought of 
it; and I told him I did not like it at all, for I could not make out the air. 
In fact, Napoleon’s voice was most unmusical, nor do I think he had any ear 
for music. . ° ° He was, nevertheless, a good judge of 
music, probably from having constantly listened to the best performers. He 
expressed a great dislike to French music, which he said was almost as bad 


as the English ; and that the Italians were the only people who could pro- 
duce an opera. 


Mrs. Abell does not profess to give a journal of what Napoleon 
daily said and did at the Briars; although the occurrences she relate 
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have been inserted in her little volume as nearly as possible in the 
order in which they took place. She now regrets, however, that 
she didnot keep a record of all that occurred. But she was too 
young and too thoughtless to see the advantage of doing so at the 
time. Still, the book is crammed with traits, anecdotes, and enter- 
taining passages; the reader at every step, just as the narrator had 
experienced, growing more and more familiar with, and fond of, the 
man who was the world’s wonder and terror. And yet he was as full 
of mischief and a teasing humour as ever was wanton idler ; although 
he appears to have found in Miss Eliza a fitting playmate. He 
howled as he said the Cossacks did to frighten her; but she laughed, 
for she thought he looked more grotesque then horrible. He was 
extremely simple in his habits, caring very little, for example, about 
what he ate. Soon after his arrival he invited the narrator and her 
sister to dine with him, and nettled her by quizzing the English for 
their fondness for rosbif and plum-pudding. She retorted by ac- 
cusing the French of living on frogs, and brought hima caricature 
of a long lean Frenchman, with his mouth open, his tongue out, and 
a froy on the top of it. He laughed at the impertinence and pinched 
her ear,as he often did good-naturedly for her audacity; but his 
officers were at times quite alarmed. He would lay hold of them 
and make her box their ears, which she did in good earnest, he the 
while being like to burst his sides with laughter. She never met, 
she de -clares, one that entered with such childish glee into every sort 
of mirth and funas he did. Her brothers were at the time quite chil- 
dren, and Napoleon would allow them to sit on his knee, and amuse 
themselves by playing with his orders; and generally such licence 
seems to have led to amusing, if not half-serious results. For ex- 
ample— 


One day Alexander took up a pack of cards, on which was the figure of 
the Great Mogul. The child held it up to Napoleon, saying, ‘See, Bony, 
this is you.’ He did not understand what my brother meant by calling him 
Bony. I explained that it was an abbreviation—the short for Bonaparte ; 
but Las Cases interpreted the word literally, and said it meant a bony per- 
son. Napoleon laughed and said, “‘ Je ne suis pas ‘osseux,” which he cer- 
tainly never could have been even in his thinnest days. His hand was the 
fattest and prettest in the world: his knuckles dimpled like those of a baby, 
his fingers taper and beautifully formed, and his nails perfect. I have often 
admired its symmetry, and once told him it did not look large and strong 
enough to wield asword. Thisled to the subject of swords; and one of 
the emperor's suite who was present, drew his sabre from its scabbard, and 
pointing to some stains on the blade, said that it was the blood of English- 
men. The emperor desired him to sheathe it, telling him it was bad taste 
to boast, particularly before Jadies. Napoleon then produced from a richly 
ernbossed case, the most magnificent sword I ever beheld. ” “ * 
I requested Napoleon to allow me to examine it more closely ; and then a 
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circumstance which had occurred in the morning, in which I had been 
much pigued at the emperor’s conduct, flashed across me. The temptation 
was irresistible, and I determined to punish him for what he had done. I 
drew the blade out quickly from the scabbard, and began to flourish it over 
his head, making passes at him, the emperor retreating, until at last I fairly 
pinned him up in the corner. I kept telling him all the time, that he had 
better say his prayers, for I was going to kill him. My exulting cries at 
last brought my sister to Napoleon’s assistance. She scolded. me violently, 
and said she would inform my father if I did not instantly desist. * * * 
When I resigned my sword, Napoleon took hold of my ear, which had been 
bored only the day before, and pinched, giving me great pain. I called out, 
and he then took hold of my nose, which he pulled heartily, quite in fun. 
His good humour never left him during the whole scene. 


One evening the Emperor desired a quantity of bijouterie to be 
brought to amuse the children, and amongst other things the minia- 
ture of the young King of Rome. ‘“ He seemed gratified and de- 
lighted when we expressed our admiration of them. He possessed a 
great many portraits of young Napoleon. One of them represented 
him sleeping in his cradle, which was in the form of the helmet of 
Mars ; the banner of France waved over his head, and his tiny right- 
hand supported a small globe. I asked’ the meaning of these emblems, 
and Napoleon said he was to be a great warrior, and the globe in his 
hand signified he was to rule the world.” We shall dismiss the little 
volume after inserting one anecdote more : 


Napoleon asked me what my robe de bal was to be. 1 must mention that 
on my father’s refusal to allow me to go to the ball, which was to be given 
by Sir George Cockburn, I had implored the emperor’s intercession for me. 
He most kindly asked my father to let me go, and his request, of course, 
was instantly acceded to. I now ran up stairs to bring my dress down to 
him. It was the first ball-dress I had ever possessed, and I was not a little 
proud of it. He said it-was very pretty ; and the cards being now ready, I 
placed it on the sofa, and sat down to play. Napoleon and my sister were 
partners, and Las Cases fell to my lot. We had always hitherto played for 
sugar-plums, but to-night Napoleon said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Betsee, I will bet 
you a Napoleon onthe game.’ I had had a pagoda presented to me, which 
made up the sum of all my worldly riches, and I said I would bet him that 
against his Napoleon. ‘The emperor agreed to this, and we commenced 
playing. He seemed determined to terminate this day of espiéglerie as he 
had begun it. Peeping under his cards as they were dealt to him, he endea- 
voured whenever he got an important one, to draw off my attention, and 
then slily held it up for my sister to see. I soon discovered this, and call- 
ing him to order, told him he was cheating, and that if he continued to do 
so, I would not play. At last he revoked intentionally, and at the end of 
the game tried to mix the cards together to prevent his being discovered. 
but I started up, and seizing hold of his hands, I pointed out to him and 
the others what he had done. He laughed until the tears ran out of his 
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eyes, and declared he had played fair, but that. 1 had cheated, and should 
pay him the pagoda ; and when I persisted -that he had revoked, he said I 
was méchant and a cheat; and catching up my ball-dress from off the 
sofa, he ran out of the room with it, and up to the pavillion, leaving me in 
terror lest he should crush and spoil all my pretty roses, 

I instantly set off in chace of him, but he was too quick, and darting 
through the marquee, he reached the inner room and locked himself in. I 
then commenced a series of the most pathetic remonstrances and entreaties, 
both in English and French, to persuade him to restore me my frock, but 
in vain ; he was inexorable, and I had the mortification of hearing him laugh 
at what I thought the most touching of my appeals. I was obliged to re- 
turn without it. He afterwards sent down word he intended to keep it,;.and 
that I might make up my mind not to go to the ball. I lay awake half the 
night, and at last cried myself to sleep, hoping he would relent in the morn- 
ing ; but the next day wore away, and I saw no signs of my pretty frock. I 
sent several entreaties in the course of the day, but the answer was, that the 
emperor slept, and could not be disturbed. He had given these orders to 
tease me. At last the hour arrived for our departure for the valley, The 
horses were brought round, and I saw the black boys ready to start with our 
tin cases, without, alas! my beautiful dress being in them. I was in de- 
spair, and hesitated whether I should not go in my plain frock, rather than 
not go at all, when, to my great joy, I saw the emperor running down the 
lawn to the gate with my dress. ‘* Here, Miss Betsee, I have brought your 
dress ; I hope your are a good girl now, and that you will go to the ball; and 
mind that you dance with Gourgaud.” General Gourgaud was not very 
handsome, and I had some childish feud with him. I was all delight at 
getting back my dress, and still more pleased to find my roses were not 
spoiled. He said he had ordered them to be arranged and pulled out, in 
case any might have been crushed the night before. 


We have merely further to notice relative to Mrs. Abell’s book, 
that the interest attached to her Recollections is enhanced, when 
her own history and circumstances are taken into consideration ; 
for that she informs the reader, that could these reminiscences 
have been published without her name being appended to them, 
they would have appeared long ago. But reluctant to publicity 
as she is, calamitous events have compelled her to come forward 
as an authoress; nor could she have presented a more acceptable 
theme, nor exhibited a treatment of one of such paramount inte- 
rest, in better tone or with finer effect. 

Yet it is not but with reluctance that one can leave off a theme of 
such magnitude and marvel as that of Napoleon; and the more espe- 
cially, when anything in the shape of novelty, amid so very many 
commoneplaces, can be asseverated of him. The following, however, - 
are but novelties of the order of speculation ; far from perfect ascer- 
tainments, and only the conjectures of an American writer, whose 
christian philanthrepy may have outrun probability and prudence. 
The question is put, Did Napoleon die an infidel, or a christian? Did 
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this extraordinary warrior bow his haughty head at the foot of the 
cross, and open his heart to the truths of the Gospel? And the answer 
is of this nature:— 

It is difficult to give a reply. The admirers of Bonaparte have, 
perhaps, forged false statements, or exaggerated true ones to exalt 
their hero. But, however doubtful, it is interesting to collect what- 
ever can throw any light upon the religious views of this great man. 
Accordingly some documents little knownare brought forward, which 
have been published within two or three years in France, that profess 
to serve the required end. 

A glance is first cast rapidly, at the life of Napoleon with regard to 
religion. Bonaparte, being born in the island of Corsica, of parents 
originally from Ltaly, and having an uncle who was a priest, received 
in early life religious instruction. It is probable that his mother 
sought to instil into his mind a respect for the doctrines of the 
Romish Church. Bonaparte, raised among such a people, must neces- 
sarily have imbibed in childhood, more or less of their ideas. But 
these first impressions do not seem to have lasted long. He wassoon 
sent to a military school in France, at a time when the infidel philo- 
sophy of Voltaire and Rousseau had gained an almost wiiversal assent. 
He everywhere heard the doctrines of religion scoffed at and ridi- 
culed; and how could a young officer who had doubtless little 
studied theological subjects, resist the contagion of scepticism ? 

From the military school Bonaparte passed immediately to the 
field of battle. ‘There, deafened by the noise of war, constantly en- 
gaged in scenes of carnage, urged onward by the incentives of 
ambition, his heart was too full of visible things to be occupied with 
things invisible. We do not find in the history of Napoleon, that 
during his brilliant campaigns in Italy. he paid any attention to 
religious subjects. He showed no more deference to the Pope, asa 
temporal prince, than to other sovereigns. He even consented to the 
abduction of Pius VI., who died on his way, overcome with fatigue 
and grief. Afterward when he went to Egypt, he tried to gain the 
Mahommedans by speaking their language, and some at the time said, 
that he embraced the religion of the Prophet. But this was not true ; 
the invader of Egypt only made use of the language of the Koran to 
gain a more early triumph. : 

Having become master of France, and being clothed with the title 
of First Consul, Bonaparte, it is true, made a formal agreement with 
the Pope, and restored the exercise of worship. But it would be 
wrong to seek in such acts a proof of personal piety. He merely 
wished, according to all appearance, to strengthen his dominion, The 
priests were his agents, charged to preach to the people, in the cities 
and villages, obedience to the will of Napoleon. He dealt subsequently 
with Pope Pius VII. ; and in their long and lamentable discussions, 
there is discovered nothing in the emperor which shows a man piously 
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submissive to the injunctions of the holy see. On the contrary, 
Napoleon had formed the plan of making the Pope a simple patri- 
arch, who would have been subjected to his authority. 

Continual wars filled up his reign. During this time religion was 
probably far removed from his heart. It has been remarked, that in 
this part of his career, he showed often a belief in fatalism: He 
spoke of*his star; he said after a victory, that he had been once 
more protected by his star. When he met with a reverse, he laid it 
upon his mysterious star, which he considered presided over all his 
actions. Strange and superstitious notion, borrowed from the astro- 
logy of the dark ages, but explicable when we look at the life of 
Napoleon. 

He had passed through such a variety of fortune, had risen from 
so humble a condition to so lofty an eminence,—he had so often ob- 
tuined splendid victories, that he must believe, either in a special 
blessing of Providenec, or in the magic influence of a star. But as 
the notion of Providence does not appear to have been in his 
thouzhts, he had adopted the notion of a blind destiny, which, under 
the name of “star,” controlled all his actions. 

Now, it is remarkable, that almost all illustrious warriors have 
been believers in fatalism. Is there then in the chances of battle, 
in the uncertainty of victory, in the triumphs achieved by the force 
of arms, some undefinable impression which impels men to regard 
themselves as the slaves of an unknown and irresistible power ? 

Terrible disasters drove Napoleon from his throne. The mo- 
ment came, then, for the illustrious Captain to examine himself, to 
listen to the voice of conscience, to-feel his utter weakness, and per- 
haps to turn his thoughts to God. His old friends had abandoned 
him; his power was gone; the din with which he had been -sur- 
rounded was hushed. He was alone with some companions of his 
misfortune ; he was more wretched than can be told. Was it not 
to be hoped that these severe trials would soften his heart and lead 
him to seek in the religion of Christ, the only consolation adequate 
to his adversity ? 

Some persons thought so. The Rev. Dr. David Bogue sent to 
the prisoner of St. Helena a copy of his ‘“‘ Essay on the Divine Au- 
thority of the New Testament.” Napoleon read the little work 
with interest and satisfaction, it is said. The proofs cited by the 
author in favour of the divinity of Christianity convinced him as 
eye-witnesses attest. After Napoleon’s death, this copy of the Essay 
was given to an under officer, who had taught English to the children 
of the Emperor’s companions. When the regiment returned to 
Eagland, this same copy was given back to Dr. Bogue, who received 
it with much emotion. ~ 

Another reported fact: Napoleon had asked to have a chaplain, 
and the Italian abbot, Bonavita, was selected. It seems that he was 
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.an enlightened and liberal man. Coming to Belgium, he became 
acquainted with an Englishman, and travelled with him to London. 
The Englishman gave him a splendid copy of the Bible, with the 
request that he would give it to the Emperor. The Abbot accepted 
the Bible, and promised that he would recommend it to Napoleon; 
and the report is that Napoleon read much in it, and that he spoke 
of it with profound respect. 

Lastly,—and this is the most interesting fact if true,—a journal 
publishes a conversation related by Count de Montholon, the faithful 
friend of the Emperor, in which these words occur: “I know 
men,” said Napoleon; ‘and I tell you that Jesus is not a man! 
The religion of Christ isa mystery which subsists by its own force, 
and proceeds from a mind which is not ahuman mind. We find in 
it a marked individuality, which originated a train of words and 
maxims unknown before. Jesus borrowed nothing from our know- 
ledge. He exhibited in himself the perfect example of his precepts. 
Jesus is not a philosopher ; for his proofs are miracles, and from the 
first his disciples adored him. In fact, learning and philosophy are 
of no use for salvation; and Jesus came into the world to reveal the 
mysteries of heaven, and the laws of the Spirit. 

‘* Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and myself, founded empires}; 
but upon what did we rest the creation of our genius? Upon force. 
Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon Jove ; and at this hour 
millions of men would die for him. 

“It was not a day ora battle that achieved the triumph of the 
Christian religion in the world, No ; it was a long war, a contest for 
three centuries, begun by the apostles, then continued by the flood 
of Christian generations. In this war all the kings and potentates 
on earth were on one side; on the other, I see no army but a mys- 
terious power ; some men scattered here and there in all parts of the 
world, and who have no other rallying point than a common faith in 
the mysteries of the Cross. 

“ T die before my time, and my body will be given back to the 
earth to become food for worms. Such is the fate which so soon 
awaits him who has been called the ‘ Great Napoleon.’ What an 
abyss, between my deep misery and the eternal kingdom of Christ, 
which is proclaimed, loved and adored, and which is extending over 
the whole earth! Call you this dying? Is it not living rather? 
The death of Christ is the death of God !” 

Napoleon is said to have stopped at these words; but General 
Bertrand making no reply, the Emperor added, ‘If you do not 
perceive that Jesus Christ is God, ] did wrong to appoint you Ge- 
neral,” 

If this language was really uttered by Napoleon, it may be believed 
without violent straining, that the prisoner of St. Helena understood 
and embraced, in his last days, the truths of salvation. 
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Art. VII. 


1. Observations on a Federal Union between Great Britain and Tre- 


land. By J. Grey Porter. Dublin, 1844. 


2, Federal Constitution of the United States of America. By 
ALExIs DE TocquEvILLE. London, 1838. 


3. Speech of Dr. Maunsell, delivered before the Lord Mayor and 
Curporation of Dublin. September, 1844. 


4. Letter of D. O'Connell, M. P. to the Repeal Association. Oct. 
1844. 

AFTER more than twelve years of organized and hotly sustained agi- 
tation to obtain an unqualified Repeal of the Union, and secure 
what was termed the ‘‘legislative independence” of Ireland, -it is 
intimated on the part of the managers of the Repeal movement, 
that they will be ready to accept a Feperat Connection with 
Great Britain, as a sort of compromise ;—perhaps more correctly 
as an ‘‘ instalment” of their demands—a lever wherewita to conduct 
further operations—a stepping-stone to the ultimate attainment 
of an independent parliament. Mr. O'Connell will not decline 
Federalism ; but he still asserts the right of Ireland to what Ireland 
never possessed—inudependent self-government and distinctive na- 
tionality. Concede Federalism; and he will be at liberty, with a 
thousand fold-better chance of success, to bid his followers hurrah | 
for Repeal. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that Mr. O’Connell should encourage 
the proposition of a ‘ federal union” suggested by two speculative 
protestant gentlemen, Mr. Grey Porter and Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
At present it is obvious that neither by force, nor by constitutional 
means can repeal be achieved ;* the attainment of a federal connexion 
would hasten the more glorious event in reserve; while in the mean 
time, perhaps, it is hoped, that many of the English party on both 
sides of the channel may be induced to favour a project so much less 
repulsive than that for which it is temporarily substitated. It is 
solemnly averred by the leader of the movement which now convulses 
Ireland, that he believes that the separation of Ireland from the other 
parts of the United Kingdom would be a fearful calamity ; yet who 








—- ——— 


* From a deep conviction that the Legislative Union is not less essential 
to the attainment of these objects than to the strength and stability of the 
empire, it is my firm determination, with your support, and under the bles- 


sing of Divine ProvipENcE, to maintain inviolate that great bond of connex- 


ion between the two countries.—Declaration of Her Majesty in the House of 
Lords, 24th August, 1843. 
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can fairly examine the schemes that are einat for the dismemberment 
of the empire, whether called a proposal for the repeal of the legisla- 
tive union, or disguised under the name of federalism or any other 
term, without arriving at the conclusion that they all lead to one 
point, the disseverance of Ireland:from England and Scotland ? 
There are, we believe, some repealers, who have adopted the cry of 
repeal as a means whereby to extort certain political measures from 
the imperial Parliament; a large portion of the Roman Catholic 
population support it, because they suppose that it will tend, either 
in a direct or a circuitous manner, to improve the temporal condition 
of their church; the unemployed poor join it because any project 
promising relief and prosperous days would be hailed with enthu- 
siasm; but the men who are in earnest about repeal, who cherish the 
vision of nationality, and have faith in the abstract justice of the de- 
mand for an independent legislature—these men are all heat, in their 
hearts’ core, upon revolution and separation. They cherish those 
feelings of animosity against England, engendered or kept alive by 
the tradition of fifty-thr: e different rebellions against Saxon au- 
thority. Firmness, combined with discreet conciliation, aided by the 
influx of British capital and the employment of the people in the 
construction of railways and other great public works, may after a 
lapse of time settle the public mind in Ireland ;—but once yield a 
footstep—grant federalism, aud Ireland must be abandoned by Eng- 
land to its own wayward courses, or , we shudder at the 
alternative ! ) 

Before we proceed to examine the operation of the federal principle 
in countries where it is, or has been, in existence, and inquire how far 
it would be applicable to the present case, it may be well to ascertain, 
as far as practicable, the precise difference of the ideas conveyed by 
the terms federalism aid repeal. 

The demand for an unqualifled repeal of the union is used on the 
somewhat magnificent proposition “that the Irish mation in extent 
of territory, in ) fertility of soil, in the number and industry of its in- 
habitants, furnishes abundant means for the maintenance of an inde- 
pendent legislature ;”* and its adherents asseverate, in the words of 
the Dungannon convention, 1782, ‘‘ that no power on earth is compe- 
tent to make laws to bind Ireland, save the king, lords and commons 
of Ireland.” 

Federalism is not quite so lofty in its pretensions. It would create 
three parliaments , instead of the present parliament—one for Great 
Britain—one for Ireland, and another, or imperial parliament, for 
the general concerns of the whole kingdom—we beg pardon—of the 
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* Petition of the Dublin Corporation, presented in the House of Com- 
mons, March 1843. 
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two nations! The Imperial Parliament would have the power of 
taxing Ireland, controlling the monetary system, directing the post- 
office, revising the bankruptcy and patent laws; while to it would 
appertain the exclusive right of making peace or war, of concluding 
treaties of commerce, governing the colonies, of raising armies, and 
equipping fleets. Internal, or strictly Irish affairs, would be entrusted 
to the local legislature in College Green, which it is presumed would 

consist of a House of Lords and Commons. There is therefore, it 

is apparent, some difference between the rival schemes; but looking 

to the history of the past, and remembering the proceedings of the 

grotesque assembly termed a Parliament prior to the Union, we 

cannot hesitate to express our conviction that both are impracticable 

and dangerous to the peace of the Empire. Well did Lord Monteagle 

ask, in his celebrated speech in 1834, “ Will you surrender Ireland to 

the tender mercies—must I use the word ?—of a domestic legisla- 

ture ? Would you surrender the people of that country to the tender 

mercies of contending factions ?” 

However limited the powers of a federal parliament, such as we 
have glanced at, may be considered, it may be affirmed with confi- 
dence that an Irish provincial assembly on such a basis would possess 
more substantial powers than were vested in the mock parliament 
that existed previously to the enactment of the Union ;—if we ex- 
cept the anomalous period, from 1782 to 1800. So much is talked 
about the restoration of the Irish legislature; so pertinaciously is it 
affirmed, that Ireland ought to be a “nation,” and not ‘a pitiful 
province,” that many are led away with the notion that at one period 
Ireland really and truly was invested with the character of na- 
tionality, or at least that she enjoyed an Independent Parliament. 
Both these suppositions are erroneous. 

When Henry the Second landed in Ireland A.D. 1172, the country 
was ruled by petty and semi-barbareus chiefs, who covered the face 
of the island with strife and bloodshed. The only compact and well 
organized body in the state were the clergy.—Ireland at that time 
possessed no attributes of a regular kingdom. The title of Henry 
as * Lord and Sovereign of Ireland” was at once recognised by the 
clergy* at the synod of Cashel; not as a new gift but as a long stand- 
ing and well established right. 





* The subjoined highly interesting ecclesiastical relic, published in 
Usher’s Sylloge, p. 99, written by Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the reign of William Rufus, 1110; shows that beforethe English king 
formally took posession of Ireland, the Irish church acknowledged the au- 
thority of the English :— 

‘¢ Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, by the grace of God—and not out 
of respect to hisown merits, &c., to his venerable brother Samuel, Bishop 
of Dublin, greeting : Complaint hath been made unto us, that you have dis- 
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That monarch did not however constitute Ireland a kingdom, buf 
merely a lordship. Councils, which have been dignified with the 
name of Parliaments, were held at a very early period; but it has 
truly been remarked that they were no more than irregular conven- 
tions of the English settlers. England at all times claimed and 
exercised the right of legislating for Ireland. In the thirteenth 
year,of Edward the Ist, the statutes of Westminster and merchants 
were sent by the king’s command to his chief justice in Ireland, and 
were there proclaimed and observed without the sanction or inter- 
vention of the Irish parliament; on the principle affirmed by Black- 
stone, in speaking of the position of Ireland, that when the sovereign 
legislative power sees it necessary to exert its care to any of its 
subordinate dominions, and mentions them expressly by name or 
includes thom under general words, there can be no doubt that they 
are bound by these laws. It is clear, he adds, that where Ireland is 
particularly named, or is included under general words, that the 
inhabitants are bound by acts of the British Parliament.* 

It deserves to be noted too, that from the earliest times the sove- 
reign had the power of summoning the peers, prelates, and learned 
persons from lrelond to meet an Westminster. By the 49th and 50th 
record of Edward the Third, writs were sent into Ireland commanding 
these personages to repair to England to “ treat with the king about 
the affairs of Ireland and others of the king’s arduous and urgent 





posed of and alienated to foreigners, those books, vestments, and other orna- 
ments of the church, which our predecessor, Lanfranc, bestowed on your 
uncle, Bishop Donat, for the use of the Cathedral of the Blessed Trinity, 
over which you preside, If this be true, we much marvel at it. For those 
ornaments were not given to your uncle alone, but to the chureh, and for the 
benefit and decoration of those who should succeed him in that see, as the 
brothers and sons of Canterbury do attest. Therefore, I admonish and 
command you, that, if any of the aforesaid things be disposed of out of the 
church, you immediately cause them to be restored to it, We have heard 
that you have expelled and dispersed several of the monks appointed to 
serve in the said church, and whom, though willing to return, you will not 
receive back; which if youhave done doth not become you. Wherefore, I 
command you, that if any have been expelled and are willing to return, and 
continue in the service of God, under obedience, that you receive them, and 
studiously employ your paternal affection for their preservation, unless, 
which God forbid, they give cause to obstruct their own restoration. We 
hear also, that you cause your cross to be carried erect before you on a 
journey (progress or procession). If this be true, I forbid it for the future ; 
because it belongs to none but an archbishop, confirmed by the grant 
ofthe pall from the Roman pontiff,” &c. Anselm wrote also to Melchus, 
Bishop of Waterford, on the same subject, and in the same tone. 


* Vide Commen ries, Introduction, vol. 1. 
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concerns. The repealers, therefore, in proposing to render it com- 
pulsory on the crown to convene a parliament in Dublin, it is ob- 
vious, disregard the ancient prerogative of the sovereign, which 
enabled him to call a parliament in that place most agreeable to the 
royal will. In the days of the Commonwealth, Oliver Cromwell 
exercised this prerogative; requiring forty representatives from 
Ireland to attend the United Parliament in London. Do these facts 
indicate the existence of the much boasted “ nationality” and “legis- 
lative independence ?” 

But it is important to draw attention to the provisions of that 
remarkable statute, passed in the reign of Henry VII., called 
Ponyngs’ law. Ata meeting of the Irish Parliament, held at Drogh- 
eda, in the year 1495, before the king’s deputy, it was enacted as 
follows :— 

First: that before any Parliament be summoned or holden, the 
chief governor and council of Ireland shall certify to the king under 
the great seal of Ireland, the considerations and causes thereof, and 
the articles of the acts proposed to be passed therein. 

Second : that after the king, in his council] of England, shall have 
considered, approved, or altered the said acts or any of them, and 
certified them back under the great seal of England, and shall have 
given licence to summon and hold a Parliament, then the same shall 
be summoned and holden; and therein the said acts so certified, and 
no other, shall be proposed, received, or rejected. 

This law was passed in consequence of the disorderly proceedings 
of the two factions of York and Lancaster, who carried their contests 
into the Irish assembly. It was an absolute surrender of claims to 
independency and an acknowledgment of the power of the sove- 
reign state over the Irish legislature. We have already seen that 
Cromwell summoned forty members from Ireland to London; it 
may be added that from the year 1666 to 1692, a period of twenty- 
six years, there was no meeting of the Irish Parliament at all! But 
four sessions were held in the reign of William ILI., and from 1703 
to 1783, it was only convened biennially. Ireland became a kingdom 
in the reign of Henry VIII.; that king having assumed the title of 
king of Ireland; but all this time Ponyngs’ law, passed in his father’s 
reign, was in force, and though the country was termed a kingdom, 
its legislature was subordinate and dependent. The Parliament of 
England always claimed power of binding the king’s subjects in Ire- 
land; and this power was admitted by act of the Irish Parliament 10 
Henry VII. c. 22., and again expressly affirmed by statute 6 Geo. 
1,c. 5, which declared that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be 
subordinate to and dependent upon the imperial crown of Great 
Britain, as being inseparably united thereto; and that the king’s 
majesty, with the consent of the lords and commons of Great Britain 
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in Parliament, hath power to make laws to bind the people of Ireland. 
The power of the English courts of law in the case of appeals from 
Irish judicial decisions, is thus stated by Blackstone :— 


Thus we see how extensively the laws of Ireland communicate with those 
of England; and indeed such communication is highly necessary as the ulti- 
mate resort from the courts of justice in Ireland is, as in Wales, those in 
England ; a writ of Error (in the nature of an appeal) lying from the King’s 
Bench in Ireland to the King’s Bench in England, as the appeal from the 
chancery in Ireland lies immediately to the House of Lords here; it being 
expressly declared by the same statute, 6 Geo. 1, c. 5: THAT THE PEERS OF 
IRELAND HAVE NO JURISDICTION TO AFFIRM OR REVERSE ANY JUDGMENTS 
OR DECREES WHATSOEVER. ‘The propriety and even necessity, in all inferior 
dominions, of this constitution ‘‘ that though justice be in general adminis- 
tered by courts of their own, yet that the appeal in the last resort ought to 
be to the courts of the superior state, is founded upon these two reasons. 1], 
Because otherwise the law appointed, or permitted to such inferior domi- 
nion, might be insensibly changed within itself without the assent of the 
superior. 2. Because otherwise judgments might be given to the disadvan- 
tage or diminution of the superiority ; or to make the dependence to be only 
of the person of the King, and not of the Crown of England.” 


But it is contended by Repealers, that in 1782 the Legislative In- 
dependence of Ireland was extorted by the menaces of the armed 
volunteers under Charlemont and Grattan. We on the other hand 
must contend that the Parliament of Ireland was not invested with 
independence in 1782; but that’ it still continued in its original 
character of a subordinate assembly. We support this position by 
the following argument :— | 

Ist. Because, as Mr. Flood urged upon his companions in arms at 
the time, the simple repeal of the act of Henry VII. and the act of 
Geo. I., could not raise that to an independent legislature, which 
had not been independent before those statutes. 

2nd. Because the power of the crown to summon the Irish peers, 
prelates and commoners to meet in Westminster, was left untouched 
by the declaratory act of 1782. 

3rd. Because the Irish Parliement, neither before nor after 1782, 
had authority to exercise one of the privileges and powers essential to 
every independent Parliament, that of controlling the public revenue. 
Till the union, the revenues of Ireland were vested hereditarily in the 
crown. 

4th. Because the cabinet (which could place a veto on any bill) 
was not responsible to the Irish Parliament. The English cabinet 
ruled Ireland; they were responsible to the British, and not the 
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* Vol. I. page 104. 
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Irish legislature ;—~a fact which of itself stamped upon the latter the 
character cf inferiority. The lord heutenant and the chief secretary 
were but the ministers of the administration in London ;—not minis- 
ters acting on their own responsibility. 

5th. Because subsequently to the era of 1782, it was declared by 
act of the Irish Parliament :—that “ all statutes made in England or 
Great Britain concerning commerce, or seamen, or forfeited estates, 
or concerning proceedings at law or in equity, or in any court of 
delegacy or review in case of a demise of the crown, shall be accepted, 
used, and executed in this kingdom (Ireland), according to the pre- 
sent tenor of the same respectively.” 

It may, or may not be expedient to frame a new constitution for 
Ireland, but it is preposterous to talk of restoring the ancient rights 
of the country and its free and independent legislature. Beside, we 
must not forget that the so-called Irish Parliament never represented 
the native Irish—it was from first to last an assemblage of the Saxon. 
The mass of the population, being Roman Catholics, had no repre- 
sentatives in it. Beside, out of the three hundred members of the 
House of Commons, two hundred were the nominees of private 
individuals; from forty to fifty were returned by constituencies of 
not more than ten persons each; some boroughs had not more than 
one resident elector, and of the 300 members, not less than 104 were 
placemen and pensioners. 

Never perhaps in the history of the kingdom were there exhibited 
so many scenes of disgusting profligacy, violence, and confusion, as 
were exhibited in the Irish Parliament, from the period of 1782 to 
1800, whilst it enjoyed the semblance of independence. Armed men 
dictated to members in curi@; mobs broke into beth the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons; the latter being set on fire while 
the house were sitting in 1793. Many of the members were roughly 
treated in the streets or threatened with personal chastisement. So 
soon after the “ final adjustment” of 1782 as the year 1785, Mr. 
Foster, a conspicuous member of the Irish Commons, declared that it 
was impossible for things to remain as they were. ‘‘ Commercial 
jealousy,” he said, ‘‘ is roused, and it will increase with two inde- 
pendent Legislatures. Without an united interest incommerce, in a 
commercial empire, political union will receive many shocks, and 
separation of interest must threaten separation of connection.” Even 
Mr. Grattan, eight years after the event for which he struggled with 
so much energy, and from which he expected such great results, in 
the bitterness of his disappointment, asked, “‘ What has our renewed 
constitution as yet produced? A place bill? No. A pension bill? 
No. Any great or good measure? No. But acity police bill—a 
press bill—a riot act—great increase of pensions: fourteen new places 
for members of Parliament, and a most notorious and corrupt sale of 
peerages. Where will all this end ?” 
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Jt is often denied that the Irish Parliament had the power to 
abolish itself, and pass the Act of Union. But it is forgotten by 
those who make this objection, that the statute abrogating the local 
legislature, and constituting the [Imperial Parliament, was not the 
act merely of the Irish legislature, but was passed by the king and 
parliament of Great Britain, to whom, according to the law of 
nations, pertained the power as the legislature of the sovereign 
state, of abrogating the provincial assembly, and incorporating the 
Irish people as British subjects. 

But it is asserted by the advocates of Federalism, that a FEDERAL 
CONNECTION between Ireland and Great Britian somewhat on the 
plan of the federal system in operation in the United States of 
America, or after the fashion of the Federal Union between Nor- 
way and Sweden, would be beneficial to both countries, and there- 
fore expedient; for that while it would gratify the feelings of the 
Irish people, it would promote the internal improvement of the 
country, and at the same time secure the permanence of the connec- 
tion with Great Britian. 

Now we venture to question every onc of these assumptions. 


However elated the Irish might bein the beginning, at having once 
more— 


“A parliament house of their own,” 


they would soon become exacerbated and discontented at the absence 
of the royal person, which sheds so much lustre and dignity on, and 
attracts somuch wealth and splendour to, the great British metro- 
polis. They would feel irritated at the circumscribed limits of the 
jurisdiction of their Federal Parliament ; and would even be “ agi- 
tating” for their enlargement. They would feel galled at the in- 
terference of the Imperial Parliament in any Irish matter; and 
would, of course, soon perceive that they could have very little sub- 
stantial power, so long as the cabinet was responsible to the Imperial 
Parliament, and not to the Dublin houses. The power of taxation 
would belong to the Imperial assembly ; and it is not difficult to 
foresee that its exercise would give occasion to many collisions and 
disputes, 

At present Irishmen, Englishmen, and Scotchmen, are equal in 
the eyes of the law. They are all members and subjects of one 
kingdom. All are represented in the Imperial Parliament,—all 
are eligible to fill the highest offices in the state. An Irish county 
stands in the same relation to the legislature, as an English county. 
There is no difference other than a geographical one, between Bel- 
fast and Hull, Cork and Glasgow, Limerick and Bristol; one flag, 
one constitution, one sovereign, one parliament! But let a Federal 
Union be established, and immediately Ireland is placed in an in- 
ferior and subordinate position ; little better than she was in the 
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reignof Henry VII. Her provinciality is proclaimed to the whole 
world,—she abandons the high and valuable privileges which she 
now enjoys, as a member of the great Iinperial co-partnership. We 
are told, indeed, by those who labour to excite feelings of hostility 
towards England, that Ireland, at present, is a ‘‘ pitiful province.” 
This is a gross perversion of fact; and was very ably exposed by 


Lord Monteagle, during the debate on the Union in April 1834:— 


‘I deny that Irelandis a province of Great Britain. Is Scotland a pro- 
vince? Is England a province? Is Wales a province? We all are parts of 
the United Empire ; and I as much belong to England, and have as much 
a right to all the privileges of an Englishman, as the proudest Howard 
who walks the earth; and in like manner the Howard belongs to Ireland as 
fully as if born there. We are all subjects of one king—we live under the 
protection of one and the same law—we belong to one United Empire—and 
it isa delusion, and a delusion attempted for the most mischievous purposes, 
to promulgate the notion that Ireland can be considered a province. I pro- 
testagainst the attempt thus to provincialize and vulgarize Ireland.” —Mirror 
of Parliament, Sess. 1834, Vol 2. 


Federalism therefore, would not afford a balm to the feelings of 
the Irish people—it would only produce bitterness, contention, and 
excitement. 

But it is supposed that Federalism would improve the domestic 
condition of Ireland. We are at a loss to conjecture in what manner. 
At the best it can be but the means toward the improvement anti- 
cipated. But how can any man undertake to say that the dissolution 
of the Union, and the establishment of a federal link, would be 
productive of advantage to Ireland in the face of the undeniable 
facts, that since the Union the condition{of Ireland has undergone an 
immense revolution, which has tended to increase the wealth and 
exalt the social condition of the people. Not laying too much stress 
upon the extension of civil liberty and the political privileges of the 
Catholics, we appeal to the facts that the Agriculture, the Shipping, 
the Commerce, and the manufactures of Ireland have all been im- 
mensely improved, and that while the population has more than 
doubled in numbers since the year 1800, the general condition of 
the inhabitants is better and more eligible than it was forty-four 
years ago :— 


‘Let noble lords examine the details of the question as affecting the 
Agriculture, the commerce, and the manufactures of the country. Let 
them look, in spite of all the impediments thrown in the way, at the im- 
provements which that country is even now experiencing, Let them look 
at these things, and lay their hands upon their hearts and say conscientiously, 
whether they believe or not that the situation of Ireland has been materially 
advanced and improved by the adoption of that Union which it is now the 
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wish of some should be dissolved.” —Speech of Larl Grey : Mirror of Par- 
liament, Sess, 1834. : 


These facts are unanswerably demonstrated, in a work by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, entitled “Ireland before and after the Union” ; 
who establishes the following position,:—first, that Ireland was not 
benefited in her shipping, commerce, or manufactures, by having a 
resident parliament ; but that, on the contrary, she suffered mate- 
rially by the existence of that institution. Second, that since the 
Legislative Union, and commercial incorporation of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the shipping trade and manufactures of Ireland, have 
largely increased, as evinced by augmented tonnage, imports, and ex- 
ports, customs’ duties, and also by official and general manufactur- 
ing returns, and statements. Third, that on these grounds no argu- 
ment can truly be raised in favour of a Repeal of the Union; on 
the contrary, it is demonstrated to be equally, if not more the direct, 
immediate, and vital interests of Ireland,-—that the Union, as now 
subsisting with Great Britain, be preserved in perpetuity. 

Thata Federal Union would tend to preserve the connection be- 
tween the two countries, is one of the extravagant assertions which 
are constantly indulged in in the Conciliation Hall. A Federal 
Government was established in 1777, in America ; but a few years’ 
experience showed that the liberty given to the individual states, 
was productive of animosities and collisions that were dangerous to 
the existence of the central government, and in 1788, it was found 
necessary to alter the constitution, and substitute quite a different 
principle for that which had hitherto guided the commonwealth. 
In place of Federalism, and the independence of the several states, 
the principle of union, by which sovereignty was transferred to the 
head of the confederation, was substituted. 


** As long,” observes M. De Tocqueville, ‘‘as the war with the mother 
country lasted, the principle of union was kept alive by necessity ; and al- 
though the laws which constituted it were defective, the common tie sub- 
sisted in spite of their imperfections. But no soonér was peace concluded 
than the faults of the legislation became manifest, and the state seemed to 
be suddenly dissolved. Each colony became an independent republic, and 
assumed an absolute sovereignty. The Federal Government, condemned to 
impotence by its constitution, and no longer sustained by the presence of a 
common danger, witnessed the outrages offered to its flag by the great 
nations of Europe, whilst it was scarcely able to maintain its ground against 
the Indian tribes, and to pay the interest of the debt which had been con- 
tracted during the War of Independence. It was already on the verge of 
destruction, when it officially proclaimed its inability to conduct the govern- 
ment, and appealed to the constituent authority of the nation.”* 





* Congress made this declaration Feb, 21st, 1787. 
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In 1783, we find Thomas Paine, the apostle of democracy, thus 
setting forth the advantages of a Union in America, and exposing 
the mischiefs arising from conflicting claims to nationality and indi- 
vidual sovercignty and independence :— 


‘‘ But that which must more forcibly strike a thoughtfu), penetrating mind, 
and which includes and renders easy all inferior concerns, is Union of the 
States. On this our great national character depends. It is this which 
aa must give us importance abroad, and security at home. It is through this 
only that we are or can be zationally known in the world. It is the flag of 
the “‘ United States,” which renders our ships andcommerce safe on the seas 
or in a foreign port. Our Mediterranean passes must be obtained under 
the same style. All our treaties, whether of alliance, peace, or commerce, 
are formed under the sovereignty of the United States, and Europe knows 
us by no other name or title! The division of the Empire into States is for 
our own convenience, but abroad this distinction ceases. The affairs of 
each state are local. They can go no farther than to itself. And were the 
whole of even the richest of them expended in revenue, it would not be suf- 
ficient to support sovereignty against a foreign attack. In short, we have 
no other national sovereignty than as United States. It would be even 
fatal for us if we had—too expensive to be maintained, and impossible to be 
supported. Individuals, or individual states may call themselves what they 
please : bet the world, and especially the world of enemies, is not to be held 
in awe by the whistling of a name. Sovereignty must have power to protect 
all the parts that compose and constitute it: and as United States we are 
N equal to the importance of the title, but otherwise we are not. Our Union, 
well and wisely regulated and cemented, is the cheapest way of being great, 
—the easiest way of being powerful, and the happiest invention in govern- 
ment which the circumstances of America can admit of,—because it col- 
lects from each state that which, by being inadequate, can be of no use to it, 

and forms an aggregate that serves for all. 

The States of Holland are an unfortunate instance of the effects of in- 
dividual sovereignty. Their disjointed condition exposes them to numerous 
intrigues, losses, calamities, and enemies; and the almost impossibility of 
bringing their measures to a decision, and that decision into execution, is to 
them, and would be to us, a source of endless misfortune. 

It is with confederated States, as with‘individuals in society ; something 
must be yielded up to make the whole secure. Our citizenship in the United 
States is our national character. Our citizenship in any particular state is 
our local distinction.” a 








It would be well for those who are anxious to repeal the Union of 
the United Kingdom, to apply Paine’s remarks to themselves—to 
ponder on his observation that the disjointed condition of states ex- 
poses them to numerous intrigues, losses, calamities, and enemies. 
When they shout for “ nationality,” let them remember his words, 
‘“ Our citizenship in the United States [Kingdom ?] is our national 
character. Our citizenship in any particular state is our local distine- 
tion.” Mr. O’Connell is aiming to dislocate and subdivide: the 
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Americans, after an experiment of a confederation of independent 
states, felt themselves constrained to unite, consolidate, and combine. 
But perhaps the Irish people would be coptent with such a state of 
things as now exists in America, and rest satisfied that Ireland should 
stand in the same relation toGreat Britain as the state of Maine does 
to the United States. Mr. O’Connell has ten thousand times de- 
clared that he will never cease to agitate till Ireland is ‘‘ a nation,” 
in possession of an independent legislature. His followers, therefore, 
would never consent that Ireland should be placed on a level with 
the petty provincial states of America. But supposing that they were 
ready to sacrifice their aspirations after nationality, would a connec- 
tion on the American plan be advantageous to Great Britain and 
Ireland—or to either of them? We think not; for although in 
some essential points the American Union theoretically possesses 
more central authority than was exercised by several of the old Eu- 
ropean monarchies, it is obvious that experience has not been in 
favour of the present system. We have upon many occasions seen 
the central government of America almost unable to perform its 
functions. We see slavery suppressed in one corner of the nation, 
and at the same moment flourishing in rank luxuriance in another. 
‘The petty state of Maine but a few years ago proceeded to levy war 
against Great Britain, despite of the injunctions of the authorities 
at Washington ; and took upon itself to Jegislate on the boundary 
question, threatening at every step to come in collision with the 
central government, or to precipitate the Republic into a war with 
England. ‘The state of New York, in defiance of the supreme exe- 
cutive, we may add in open violation of the laws of nations, put on 
his trial, on the charge of murder, Mr. Mc Leod, an English officer, 
for an act done under the British flag, and in obedience to the orders 
of his superior, acting under the lawful authority of his sovereign. 
The imbecility of the federal system was recently manifested in 
the sanguinary riots at Philadelphia, when that citv was sacked by 
armed mobs that for some days were able to discomfit the public 
authorities; while the ‘ repudiation” of debts by the state of Penn- 
sylvania has rendered the American national character disreputable 
in every commercial city in Europe. Contrast with all this the con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom. “ In England,” it is remarked by 
M. De Tocqueville, ‘* the centralization of the government is carried 
to great perfection. Zhe state has the compact vigour of a man; 
and by the sole act of its will, puts immense engines in motion, and 
wields or collects the efforts of its authority.” 

Federalists and repealers often refer to the federal connection that 
exists between Sweden and Norway, as a proof of the excellencies of 
separate and domestic legislatures. But we think that the peculiar 
position of those countries, the circumstances that attended the an- 
nexation of Norway to Sweden, and the working of the present 
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government in those countries, have not been sufficiently attended to. 
The population of Norway is not greater than 1,150,000 souls. More 
than three-fourths of the country consists of rocks‘about. two thousand 
feet above the sea-level and unfit for cultivation. ‘The hardy inha- 
bitants derive their chief subsistence from their lobster, herring, 
salmon, and cod fisheries, as well as from the timber of their inex- 
haustible forests, and the produce of their mines. So that they are 
almost entirely independent of manufactures and agriculture. It is 
somewhat difficult to contrast the internal condition of such a country 
with that of Ireland—in every respect the converse of Norway. But 
there are other circumstances which tend still further to widen this 
difference. Norway is peopled by a simple race of primitive manners, 
for ages accustomed to the enjoyment of their rude independence. 
The people are protestants. ‘There are no sectarian contentions 
among the population; and Sweden and Norway are in harmony in 
the matter of religion. The Norwegians have no order of nobility ; 
but have a church establishment. ‘The legislative body is called the 
Storthing. The members are not chosen directly by the people; but 
by a body of electors chosen by the citizens. ‘The Storthing meets 
once in three years, and the session can last but three months. Now 
supposing we were to admit that Norway is prosperous; that her 
liberties are placed on an enduring basis; and that no rivalries and - 
jealousies exist between Sweden and Norway, how, we would ask, 
could an argument ab exemplo in favour of a federal union between 
Great Britain and Ireland be maintained? The cases are altogether 
dissimilar. But it is assuming a good deal to take for granted all the 
points we have mentioned. ‘That the Norwegians enjoy comparative 
prosperity (which has certainly not arisen from the federal union) we 
are not disposed to question. But this prosperity is owing to the 
remoteness of their country; to the bounty of providence, which 
compensates them for the rigours of their winters, by enabling them 
to reap on sea and land harvests where they have neither ploughed 
nor sown; perhaps in a still greater degree, to the steadiness, fru- 
gality, and enterprise of the scanty population. But what guarantee 
has Norway for the preservation of her liberties? She is unable to 
maintain either an army or a navy—the defence of the two countries 
is left tothe Swedish government. What but the protection of some 
first-rate European power could save Norway from the aggression of 
the czar? Finland, her neighbour, has already fallen into the hands 
of the Russian autocrat ; and who can doubt the desire of the cabinet 
of St. Petersburgh to strengthen their maritime power? But mark 
how the federal union between Norway and Sweden was brought 
about. Prior to 1815 Norway was united to Denmark. But in that 
year, at the dictation of the allies, and not till after the blockade of 
their ports, Norway was coerced by strangers to consent to a federal 
union with Sweden. And after all how has federalism worked in 
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this instance? Harmoniously? Pleasantly? M. Malte Brun, the 
geographer, answers these questions in his descriptions of Norway:— 
‘€ A spirit of independence runs through all the proceedings of the 
Storthing, which has led to continual differences with the Swedish go- 
vernment.” Indeed this fact is confessed by Mr. Laing himself, the 
vehement reviler of Sweden and enthusiastic advocate of Norwegian 
democracy. ‘ This Norwegian constitution has been in operation 
now for a quarter of a century, going on smoothly, except when the 
royal finger is laid hold of by the Swedish counsellors of his majesty, 
and unadvisedly thrust into the machinery, when it gets an ugly 
squeeze, and is precipitately withdrawn.” 

We contend, therefore, that whether we look to the cases of 
America, Holland, or Sweden and Norway, we find nothing to en- 
courage us to approve of the project of a federal union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Such a connection would be productive 
of nothing but contentions, collisions, and disasters; and Ireland 
would in all probability, in attempting to separate from the English 
crown, become the seat of war, when its fields would be trodden 
down by contending armies. The agitation for a repeal of the union 
is a pernicious agitation. By embittering the public mind it pre- 
vents the application of gradual ameliorative measures to Ireland. It 
is adopted by some in ignorance, by some in despair, by its leader 
we believe as the tortuous means of wringing concessions from the 
government. In whatever light it is considered it is dangerous and 
worse than useless. England will never quietly consent to the dis- 
memberment of the empire. Steam navigation and railroads prevent 
the possibility of the recurrence of such an event as took place in 
1782; and till the arm of England loses its strength, she will not per- 
mit any foreign power to interfere in the domestic arrangements of the 
kingdom. 

Notwithstanding agitation, Ireland has increased in riches and waxen 
stronger since the Union. ‘Thrift and temperance are making rapid 
strides in the country. ven now, British capitalists are investing 
their money freely in those railways and public works so important 
to the prosperity of Ireland; and the Queen’s Government, for- 
getting past animosities, are, ina spirit of charity and equality, devising 
means for the improvement of the people—which, after all, must be 
a work of slow and gradual accomplishment. The true glory of the 
inhabitants of Ireland is their British citizenship—the renown of the 
British arms, whether achieved in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, in 
India and China, or at the Nile, Trafalgar, and Acre, is shared by them. 
The object of every good subject ought to be to blend distinctions 
between the people of the United Kingdom; and to promote the 
feelings of harmony and brotherly kindness as well as the develop 
ment of all the resources of Ireland for the general advantage. Why 
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should they not, as the illustrious author of the Fairy Queen, asked 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth— 


Sith no less famous than the rest they bee, 
And joine in neighbourhood of kingdome nere— 
Why should they not likewise in Love agree ? 
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- Arr. VIII.—Richard the Third, as Duke of Gloucester and King 
of England. By Carouine A. Haustep. 2 vols. Lohgman. 


Many people of England read the history of their country, in 
by-gone times as did Marlborough,--that is in Shakspeare. And 
certainly none have suffered through that medium so grossly as the 
hump-backed Richard. Miss Halsted, however, with chivalrous 
gallantry, has joined the array of antiquaries and patient miners in 
the depths of English annals, to unravel the barbarous mysteries of 
the middle ages in which the Duke of Gloucester figured; and man- 
fully she comes forward to rescue from obloquy a man so ‘‘ doomed 
to everlasting fame.” It appears to us that the lady has managed 
this apology, defence, and British championship with consummate 
skill ;—reading, the balancing of authorities, and the exercise of 
sound judgment recommending Miss Halsted’s volumes to the student, 

and the man of unbiassed mind. Let us to proofs.— 
The mysterious death of the unhappy and care-worn Henry VI., 
Y which, as Miss Halsted remarks, has contributed more than most of 
the other events to sully the reputation of the Duke of Gloucester, is 
plausibly enough by her laid to the charge of King Edward. This 


is part of her constructive account :— 


On the morning after Edward the Fourth’s triumphant entry into the 
metropolis, Henry VI., his meek and suffering rival, was found lifeless in the 
Tower ; and towards the close of the same day—that which preceded the 
departure of the victorious monarch into Kent—the corpse of Henry of Lan- 
caster “upon a bier, and about the bier more glaives and “staves than 
torches,” was brought from the Tower to St. Paul’s, and there publicly ex- 
posed to view preparatory to being conveyed to Chertsey for interment. 
There wer2 too many political motives for the expediency of the royal cap- 
tive’s death, not to jfavour the suspicion that it was hastened by violence ; 
and a very cursory view of the leading crimes and miseries of those fearful 
times will show that political expediency was in fact the foundation of almost 
all the dark and daring deeds that sullied that degenerate era. Every male- 
volent and ireful feeling was doubtless re-kindled in Edward’s heart, by the 
attempt of Falconbridge to release the Lancasterian monarch ; and also by 
his setting fire to the metropolis. To the ill-timed insurrection, then, of 
this daring character, there is strong reason to conclude may, at least in a 
great degree, be ascribed the sudden and premature death of Henry VI. 
Warwick, the king-maker, was slain, and Margaret of Anjou was a prisoner 
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and childless ; the young Prince of Wales was numbered with the dead, and 
the ex-king himself was not only in close confinement, but alike incapable 
of active measures, whether in mind or body. Yet Falconbridge had proved, 
within eight days of the battle of Barnet, and almost before Warwick’s un- 
quiet spirit rested in the silent tomb, that the daring temperament of this 
mighty chief yet lived in his kinsman, and that King Henry’s name alone 
was sufficient to render Edward’s throne unstable. The vindictive feeling 
which influenced this sovereign’s military conduct to those opponents who 
thwarted his views or opposed his ambition, when coupled with such pal- 
pable cause for indignation, affords the strongest ground for believing that 
the death of his unhappy rival was a matter previously cetermined upon by 
the Yorkist monarch, even if, as was alleged, nature, worn out and ex- 


hausted, had really anticipated the decree by a tranquil and natural disso- 
lution. 


Next, let us note a passage where Miss Halsted is accounting for, 
and tracing the intimacy and love-affection that existed, as she argues, 
between Richard and Lady Anne Neville,—the twain having been 
under the same roof in their early and susceptible days :— 


That the Lady Anne Neville and her cousin of Gloucester were thus 
intimately associated in childhood rests not on mere surmise, but is proved, 
in one very striking instance, on the testimony of a narrative of historical 
value appended to Leland’s Collectanea, the genuineness of the authorities 
connected with which have never been disputed. The circumstance here 
alluded to is the appearance in public of the youthful co-heiresses of the 
Earl of Warwick with their royal kinsman the young Duke of Gloucester, 
at the costly feast which celebrated the installation, as archbishop of York, 


of their uncle, George Neville, lord chancellor of England. That Richard © 


came there with Warwick’s family as a visitor to the archbishop’s palace 
and not in state as a prince of the blood royal, is inferred from his extreme 
youth, and from no mention being made of any other near members of the 
reigning family: likewise because his young cousins, as if in compliment to 
the youthful prince, were placed in a more honourable position than the 
would otherwise have been entitled to occupy; “sitting in the chief cham- 
ber,” with the king’s brother, although the name of their mother the 
Countess of Warwick occurs with “ the estates sitting in the second cham- 
ber.” Here, then, positive proof appears of their intimacy in childhood. 


Miss Halsted argues that Lady Anne could not have been sought 


for by Richard in consideration of her estates, for that she was atx 
tainted at the time. 


Moreover, let it be asked, why did Clarence “cause the damsel to be 
concealed,” unless he suspected that the affection which had be en early 
formed for her by Gloucester would lead him immediately to renew his vows 
of attachment, and incline her to listen to them? He evidently anticipated 
the fact, and acted upon it; for no mention is made by the chronicler of the 
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Lady Anne’s desire to be concealed ; no intimation is given of her repug- 
nance to her cousin, or of her flying to avoid his overtures; but possitive 
assertion is made by him that avarice—the coveting her share of riches that 
were her birthright, and which he trusted, perhaps, from her attainder, he 
should exclusively possess in right of her elder sister—alone influenced the 
unworthy prince, whose greedy desire for power and riches led him first to 
rebel against and dethrone his elder brother, and even to deprive him in his 
adversity of his patrimonial inheritance ; and now instigated him to separate 
from his younger brother the object of his choice, and cruelly to persecute 
and degrade the unhappy victim whom he has bound by consanguinity and 
misfortune to protect, because, as distinctly alleged by the chronicler, ‘‘ he 
feared the division of the inheritance he wished to enjoy alone.” 


Illustrative of the liberal and mild domestic rule of Richard, the 
treatment and education of his eldest son, the Earl of Salisbury, is 
adduced, taken from a curious document, relative to the family while 
residing at Middleham Castle. Here is a’ morsel: 


One item commemorates the sudden death and burial of Lord Richard 
Bernall, his governor, who, it would seem, expired and was interred at Pom- 
fret, recently after a journey from Middleham ,a specified sum being inserted 
for ‘‘ ye Lord Richard’s costs from Middleham to Pomfret,’ fand another 
expenditure for ‘‘ the Lord Richard’s burial.” Various entries connected 
with this nobleman show the entire association of the young prince with his 
tutor, and it also proves that Middleham was their fixed abode during Glou- 
cester’s active military career. The cost of the young Edward’s primer and 
psalter, together with that of the black satin with which they were covered, 
are specified in this remarkable fragment, which also demonstrates the nature 
of the amusements in which the illustrious child was permitted to indulge. 
These latter items are particularly pleasing, and altogether invaluable, as 
relates to the private history of Richard Duke of Gloucester, from pour- 
traying the lenity of his domestic rule, evinced by the encouragement which 
he gave to the pastimes of the period, such as payment for a pack of hounds, 
the wages of a resident jester, the election of a king of rush-bearing, and a 
king also of Middleham, mummeries evidently connected with the district 
where he resided. Other items are still more important, from the proof 
they afford of Richard’s attention to the comforts and rights of his personal 
attendants, and those of his offspring. These, together with the frequent and 
munificent alms offerings of himself and his family to the religious houses in 
the vicinity of Middleham, attest his strict observance of the devotional or- 
dinances of the period, and display in a remarkable manner the admirable 
regularity and perfect order which characterized his domestic establishment. 


These passages relate to the early career of the Duke of Gloucester. 
We hasten for a moment to glance at two of the most important 
passages of his history belonging to the period of his protectorate and 
his sovereignty,—viz. his alleged usurpation of the crown, and the 
murder of his nephews. The coronation of Richard seems to have 
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been conducted not only on a most magnificent scale, but to have met 


with the warmest popular approval. Miss Halsted thus collects and 
reports :— 


No personal fear was evinced by Richard, no deception practised on 
the multitude: bold and decisive, gorgeous, magnificent and wholly unop- 
posed, the enthronement of Richard III. is the best reply to all the calum- 
nies that proclaimed him a dark and a stealthy usurper. Friends and foes 
were mashalled side by side, and the kindred of the deposed sovereign 
shared with the relatives of the new monarch the most dignified and honour- 
able places, both in the procession and the banquet. A daughter of the 
house of York, the sister of the late and aunt of the rejected king, occupied 
with her husband and son the most prominent places about the persons of 
Richard and his queen; while the heads of the royal house of Lancaster; 
the Duke of Buckingham, and Margaret Countess of Richmond, were select- 
ed to fill the most favourite positions, and upheld the trains of the illustrious 
pair. No single observance was disregarded that could give effect or add 
weight to the ceremony, neither was there any display of despotism or par- 
tiality that could convert the solemn rite into a compulsory act, or one of 
abject servilityto a tyrant; peers and prelates, judges, knights, and citizens, 


all united with one accord in honouring the choice of the legislature, and in 
confirming the elevation of King Richard III. 


Miss Halsted is successful in her effort to cast great doubt upon 
the popular story of the two young princes, said to have been mur- 
dered in the Tower at the instigation of Richard. The extract 


begins with part of the testimony furnished by Fabyan, who wrote 
about sixty years after the reported event. 


He says, after describing the accession of the Lord Protector, “ King 
Edward V., with his] brother the Duke of York, were under the sure 
keeping within the Tower, in such wise that they never came abroad after.” 
And again, that “the common fame went that King Richard put unto secret 
death the two sons of his brother.” Rous of Warwick is the next contem- 
porary authority ; but, although coeval with King Richard, it must not be 
forgotten that he, like Fabyan, wrote the events which he records after that 
monarch’s decease ; and the fact of his having dedicated his work to King 
Henry VII. is alone sufficient to demonstrate his Lancasterian bias, even if 
proof did not exist that his character of King Richard, when exercising 
sovereign power, was altogether opposed to that which he afterwards gave, 
when writing under the auspices of his rival and successor. ‘The Duke of 


Gloucester, for his own promotion, took upon him the disinheriting of his 


_ King Edward V., and shortly imprisoned King Edward with his bro- 
er, 


whom he had obtained from Westminster, under promise of protection ; 
so that it was afterwards known to very few what particular martyrdora they 
suffered.” _ This writer, however, places the death of the princes during 
the protectorate : “‘ Then ascended the royal throne of the slain, whose pro- 
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tector during their minority he should have been, the tyant Richard ;” an 
assertion so utterly at variance with every contemporaryr that it materially 
weakens the effect of his other assertions. Bernard Andrews, the historio- 
grapher and poet laureate of Henry VII. states that ‘ Richard ordered the 
princes to be put to the sword,” a fact that must have been known to the 


contemporary annallsts had a positive order to that effect been given; and. 


Polydore Virgil, who compiled his work under the immediate patronage and 
at the express desire of the same monarch, after intimating the uncertainty 
of the manner of their death, states that it was generally reported and be- 
lieved that the sons of Edward IV. were still alive, having been conveyed 
secreily away, and obscurely concealed in some distant region. Thus it 
appears that neither the contemporary writers of the period, nor those who 
wrote by royal command in the ensuing reign, gave any distinct account of 
the fate of the young princes ; the former all agree that they were imprisoned, 
and that it was ‘commonly reported” that they were dead; but when or 
how the event occurred; or whether there was foundation for the report, has 
never been sought to be established, excepting by Sir Thomas More. This 
historian was not coeval with Richard, he was a mere infant at the time of 
that monarch’s death ; but, being educated, as before observed, in Bishop 
Morton’s house, he is supposed to have derived the materials of his history 
from that personage. But Morton, although coeval with the events related, 
gloried in avowing himself Richard’s bitter enemy. He united with 
Hastings in conspiring against him as the lord protector, and he goaded 
Buckingham to open rebellion after Richard was anointed king. He de- 
serted the latter nobleman as soon as he had weaned him from his allegiance; 
and escaping to the Continent, within a few weeks of Richard’s coronation, 
there remained an exile and an outlaw during the rest of his reign. It must 
therefore be apparent than any information derived from him relative to 
affairs in England during that period could only lie by report; and the 
colouring which his own prejudice and enmity would give to all rumours 
spread to the disadvantage of King Richard, would render his testimony 
not only doubtful, but most unsatisfactory, unless confirmed by other writers 
or proved by existing documents. 


Richard’s rule, while king, seems to have been exemplary. 


Brief as was the period during which he was permitted to rectify the 
abuses, and meet the exigencies, of those troublous times, he not only re- 
vived the substance of many obsolete Saxon laws in all their original purity, 
but he instituted fresh ones, based on such solid ground, and framed with 
such legislative wisdom and ability, that to this day many of the statutes of 
Richard III. remain in full foree, and justify the encomiums which his 
enemies have passed upon them. ‘In no king’s reign,” states Sir Richard 
Baker, the chronicler of the English monarchs, ‘‘ were better laws made 
than in the reign of this man :” ‘ he took the ways of being a good king if 
he had come to be king by ways that had been good.’’ Even Lord Bacon, the 
biographer of his rival, bears testimony to “‘ his politic and wholesome laws.” 
* * Richard III. did indeed merit more generous treatment from his sub- 
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jects, for amidst the turmoils and vexations, the mortifications and disappoint- 
ments, which fell so thickly and so heavily upon him, his attention was un- 
ceasingly directed to one point.—that of emancipating the great boby of the 
people from the many oppressions under which they had so long and so pain- 
fully laboured, and d iffusing a nobler and better spirit among all ranks, by 
the soundness of his edicts, and the high principles of justice, religion, and 
morality, on which they were based. ‘* The king’s highness is fully de- 
termined to see administration of justice to be had throughout his'realm, and 
to rcform and punish all extortion and oppression,” were the words of the 
proclamation in which, during a brief progress into Kent, Richard invited 
the humblest of his people, who had been unlawfully wronged, to make his 
petition to “ his highness ; and he shall be heard, and without delay have 
such convenient remedy as shall accord with the law ;” for, finally, concludes 
this important document. “ his grace is utterly purposed that all his true 
subjects shall live in rest and quiet, and peaceably enjoy their lands and 
goods according to the laws.” As a means of cheeking the unjugt verdicts 
which had cf late years prevailed, bringing the courts of law into contempt, 
and frustrating the benefit designed by that noblest of our institutions— 
trial by jury, he struck at the root of the evil by decreeing that no individual 
but such as possessed freehold property tothe amount of forty shillings a 
year should be deemed eligible to be chosen a juror; he also granted to 
every justice of the peace, power to bail such persons as were arrested for 
felony on suspicion alone: but the most beneficial of his enactments, and 
that which afforded the greatest relief to the community at large, was a law 
prohibiting the seizure of property belonging to persons imprisoned on a 
charge of felony, before conviction—a measure which was loudly called for 
in consequence of the opening which a contrary usage had long afforded 
to the powerful to oppress the poor, their weaker opponents, and by false 
indictment to set at defiance all principles of juctice and humanity. 


We close with a passage which serves to confirm Miss Halsted’s 
doctrine that Richard strove to promote, while king, the kindlier and 
gentler feelings of his subjects, by patronizing such sports and pas- 
times as were consonant with the spirit of the age for that purpose. 
Certainly, if the representation be perfectly correct, he far out- 
stripped the tyrannical Tudors in such measures of civilization. 


Falconry and hawking especially engaged his attention. He had nomi- 
nated John Grey of Wilton, to the office of master of the king’s hawks, and 
the keeping of a place called the Mews, near Charing Cross, in the preced- 
ing year; and he now issued warrants for securing, at a reasonable price, 
such hawks and falcons as should be necessary for the ‘ King’s disport,” 
following up this command by the appointment of a serjeant of falcons for 
England, and a purveyor of hawks for parts beyond the seas. Hunting, 
also, the sport to partake of which King Edward had so frequently invited 
the civic authorities of London, a condescension which had told so much in 
his favour, was not overlooked by his politic brother. * * Nor were the 
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amusements of the humbler classes forgotten by the monarch; the exploits 
of the bear ward, the appellation given to the keeper of dancing bears, to- 
gether with the grotesque antics of apes and monkies, by which the former 
animals were usually accompanied, was a rude pastime greatly estimated at 
this period by all ranks ; and the king, shortly after his accession, had ap- 
pointed a “‘ master guider and ruler of all our bears and apes within England 
and Wales”—the greater part of the animals thus exhibited being the pro- 
perty of the crown; and letters were sent to the several mayors and sheriffs 
throughout the kingdom, requiring them to protect the “said game,” as well 
as the master and subordinate keepers whom the king licensed, ‘* reasonable 
money paying,”’ to travel through the country with them. But the recreation 
to which Richard himself seemed most devoted was that of music. Innu- 
merable grants to minstrels were bestowed from the royal funds, and foreign 
musicians received from him the greatest encouragement. He kept a band 
of trumpeters at a yearly payment, and promoted a royal choral assem>lage 
upon a very enlarged scale, having empowed “ John Melynek, one of the 
gentlemen of the chapel royal, to take and seize for the king all such singing 
men and children, being expert in the science of music, as he can find, and 
think able to do the king’s service within all places in the realm, as well 
cathedral churches, colleges, chapels, houses of religion, and all other fran- 
chised and exempt places or elsewhere, the college royal of Windsor ex- 
cepted;” an act which singularly illustrated the despotism of the period, and 
the little personal freedom enjoyed by the people of England. 





NOTICE. 





Articte IX. — Report from the Select Committee on Dog Stealing 
(Metropolis), together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before them. 


This has been rather a funny Committee, really repulsive for its total 
want of regulated sympathies and ordinated opinions. Take, however, afew 
reported facts. Modes of Dog Stealing :— 


**You have stated the mode which you have pursued in obtaining the 
restitution of stolen property. I have before me a list which you have 
caused to be forwarded of dog-stealers known to you. Will you describe to 
the Committee, as I name them, the nature of the premises, and the mode 
in which the trade is carried on by those parties respectively ?—The dog 
stealers generally go two together; they have a piece of liver; they say it 
is merely boiled bullock’s liver, which will entice or tame the wildest or 
savagest dog which there can be in any yard; they give it him, and take 
him from his chain. At other times they will go in the street with a little 
dog, rubbed over with some sort of stuff, and will entice valuble dogs away 
from the place ; they watch opportunities of seeing dogs out in the street, 
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and they get expert in it. Unless they were expert dog stealers, they 
could not do what they do; there is an organized gang of them; some live 
at Paddington, some at Hammersmith, some at Bayswater, Bethnal Green, 
and Spitalfields, and they meet occasionally at the different low public- 
houses, and communicate with each other; and if there is a dog lost or 
stolen it is generflly known within five or six hours where that dog is, and 
they know almost exactly what they can get for it, so that it is a regular 
system of plunder,’ 


The terrible results of dog-stealing :— 


‘‘ Will you state those cases of cruelty ?—There is one case in particular, 
of a lady who was living in Bolton Street, Miss Brown. It occurred that 
her dog was stolen by the diligent watch of the parties, from the street or 
from her house, and she came to me in great distress, saying that the dog 
had been taken away, andjasked me what could best be done to get him back. 
I said that the best way to my knowledge was to have it advertised ; but 
whether it was advertised or not, some one applied to her to say that they 


had got the dog; she was very thankful to hear it; but the question was — 


what it would be restored for. The party said they must have as much as 
6]. or 7/. or 82. for it, which frightened her very much of course ; she 
could not tell what to do; she came again to me, and [ said, ‘ You had 
better leave it for the present ; let it remain for a little time, and they will 
come to more reasonable terms.’ After alittle time had elapsed, one night 
two or three of those men were seen at the house, stating that they knew 
where the dog was, and that unless she gave 6/. on that night, their inten- 
tion was then and there to cut its throat, which so alarmed her that she did 
not know what todo. She came in great terror to me, and thought that to 
have the poor dumb animal’s throat cut was a very frightful affair.—Did 
she get the dog back ?—Yes, and she paid I think about 4/. for it; but she 
was to go to acertain house to meet the parties with the dog, towards 
Covent Garden Market. It happened to be a very wet night, and she 
started about nine at night, witha party to go; she was to give the money 
and have the dog restored to her at the corner of the street, which was done, 
and she got the dog back; however, soon after, finding that they had got 
so much advantage from it, they stole it again, and much about the same 
took place as before; they got more money from her, and since that she 
has left England, and I really do believe for the sake of keeping the dog ; 
she has left the country, because she could make more ofa certainty of 
keeping the dog in foreign parts than in England, if that was not the sole 
cause of her leaving ; she prayed for the time to come when she might 
leave England, which she has done, and taken the dog with her.” 
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